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.PREFACE 

f MllIS work was undertaken un<I completed in 1910 while 
J- i watt serving u a Profc*or at Ripon Collogo iu 
CnkirMo under ilio Into lamented Principal Kiimendra 
Simdar Trivial!, a scholar of mi main repute, wluwc memory 
i" rIi«Ti«Iircl l»y liuudmls of lib pujiila, colleagues, and 
luliuin-rs nil over Hi-ngtil 

It was Principal 'J’riwdi’H lialn'l to suggest, ofton in 
n i|uitc chmihI manner, nebjert* for original research to the 
younger profi-worM of tie mlh-go, for whom ho Isiro na 
nlinont internal love. I was privileged to bo ono of thorn, 
nml in a cm*mil convemtion ono day Principal Trivedi 
expressed regret to mo tiiat no Indian had thought fit to 
inviiitigMo tho history of Uuddhiat monks and Hindu 
Hiuiuyfisin of ancient fwlis, although it io to thorn that India 
owes largely all that in most valuable and enduring in her 
cultural and spiritual lifo. I took up the suggestion eagerly, 
though not in its entirety—which would bo indeed beyond 
my power—and sot to work on tho earliest period of 
Jhiddhist monastic history. For tho history of this period 
abundant materials an found in ancient Pali literature, 
only if it is studied and scrutinized in tho correct historical 
perspective. As I progressed with tho work, I used to ahow 
tlie typo-written page* to Principal Trivedi, which he would 
return to nie after picnuml with his characteristic benignant 
smilo. Principal Trivedi himself powcewd littlo knowledge 
of tho subject and eonfewed his inability to holp me with 
criticism or suggestion, and advised me to send it to tho 
University of Calcutta as u puzo-tlcnia that impartial 
cnUciom might bo obtained and tho merits of the work 
truly judged. I acted on his advice and sent it anony¬ 
mously for the Griffith Manorial Prize for Original Research 
in 1919 and Uppenod to score the prize. 
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Vory bold theories have been started in this work and 
I should have felt extremely diffident to commit them to 
publication had I not been reassured by the knowlodgo that 
tlio work had boon oxaminod by a oompotent scholar. 

1 had some difficulty in getting Pali books in Calcutta, 
a good many of which have boon printed and published by 
the Pali Text Society. I have to thank tho lata lamented 
Principal Satish Chandra Vidyabhiuan of Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, and my cstcomod friend Rain Gnpaldos 
Choudhury of Sherpur, who has a supply of Tali book* In 
liis privato library, for helping mo in gotting hold of ray 
materials 

I cannot expect the critical world of scholarship and 
learning to bo " to my faults a little blind and to my virtues 
very kind Besides, Indian research » a progressive 
department of knowledge in which no ono can protend to bo 
able to say tho last word. Perhaps somo future scholar will 
make tho remits of my researches tho starting-point for 
further advance in tho «uLjoct when my own work will bo 
regarded os only a land-mark that is le ft behind. B ut ovo ry 
right-minded Bcbolar should dovoutly wish for tuoli a con¬ 
summation of his work, specially in the vast and fruitful 
field of Indian Research. 


SuxrrMsn Derrr. 


UuusAi.. 


Not*. 

All pasaagu of Poll In On My of On Mb are accompanied nUh 
lluiir English Iranehtimt. Mb* of (Arm are by recognM anthoritiel 
lilu Rhyt Decide, Otdenberg. Max Muller, and Knn. I Jon of thm 
an mix#. All pauagm of Saiubril an iratuliioralM (warding to tin 
Syttm of TrernitUr alien a,iprcrcd by Dm i International Oriental 
C**trtu of ISM, and reeccm ended by On Cotm.rU of tin Royal Asiatic 
Society in October, UOi{. The Sambrll pi siege, in On body of On 
too* have ah, been Wambled. Except a fen pauagn of Vedii 
Saniknt, of uhU.h T have given the tranilaliom of Griffith and 
Oangandlh /At, lam ufely reiponiiblefcr then tiamlationi. 


B. D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is not yet time to dilate on the importance of tho 
■ubject ol tho present thoaia in ancient Indian history. 
Tho history of ancient India is still in tho making : it is 
yet " in a temporary vagueness ol outline, as of things 
half-seen and proceeaea half-realized Yot tho assertion 
may bo confidently mode that, na the wltolo economy of 
ancient Indinn lifo and culture is more ultimately realised by 
ui, the important place ■of JJuddhiat monaiuciam in it will 
appear with increasing clearness. Its external relations, its 
influence* on society at large, its contributions to cultural 
history • all thcuo topics arc yet in tho dreamland of theory. 
Buddhist monaslicism itself has been, like all other historic 
institutions, tho result of a gradual process, changing 
under pressure of ita sociological environments and its own 
inner principle of evolution. Buddhist monastic life in 
India as pictured to us in tho records ol the Chinese travel¬ 
lers is far diilerent from the monastic life thut is reflected 
in the Vina^apitaka. The monasteries in the Chincao 
accounts have developed, a now typo: some of them are far- 
famed centres of learning. It is in this latter part of their 
history tluit we actually feel their importance and influence 
in ancient Indian Ufa We observe the monasteries gather¬ 
ing into themselves the rich and varied intellectual lifo of 
the period. The monasteries at Ainurivnti, Nulunda, 
Odantapura, Vikratnasili, and Jagatdala appear like so 
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many universities with their lull complement of libraries, 
school* of studies, lecture halls, professors and students 
flocking from all parts of Asiu ( far and near. No student 
of ancient Indian culture can fail lo lo struck with one 
fi'oturo which stando out in its later period, vie,, the 
oontinunl intorponotmtson of Brabmanioa] mul Thiddhiatio 
elements. There is reason to think that Ihcio great 
Buddhist universities were tho channels for the com* 
mingling of different elements in tho intellectual lifo of 
ancient India. 

Tho development of those universities, howover, ocomu 
to have boon umyitod mainly by tho violence of Mnhoraedan 
invasions. The storming of Bohar and tlio wholoaaio 
massacre of Duddhist monks at tho place in or about 
a.d. 1197 by Kutubuddin'a general, Malinmmad, which one 
of tho survivors of tho Attacking party related so graphically 
to the historian Minhaz,’ was probably a typical act of 
brute fanaticism. It seems, at any rate, that Buddhist 
monasticum, after tho violence of Mahoraedan invasion, 
disappeared below tho surface of Indian life, but though 
"pawing through untold vamrica of boing", it occma 
nover to havo lost tho oecrot of ito vitality in tho plnco 
of its birth. Recent ronearchM have brought to light 
the existence of living Buddhism in Bengal and Orissa even 
at the present day.* Whether Buddhist raonachism, as 
distinct from Buddhist religion, has similarly livod on 
among us in disguise is another question, though by no 
meana an imposuiblo one. For u Buddhist Ordor was 

• 8*0 RoTerty, T’aioljl-wVanM, p. 60S. 

* Seo IL P. Suin'* DiKootni •>/ «•*# DuiMAum in /tap/. 180V j 

N. y. Vmo’i Medtn JJxtiXiim and iu in On,*j. 1011 , 

ArcAvdfVKal Suntf o] MayvManja, 1911, n>. dv-ctloil. 
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founded in Oriran within living memory by one Bhima-Bhoi 
AnUtodio, und dome of the regulations of thia Order, 
preserved in some little-known Oriynn manuscripts, seem 
to echo faintly and distantly tho monastic laws of the 
Vinayapitaka. 1 It in one of a few indications to show that 
uneient Buddhist raonu3ti<i»tn, though submerged since 
tho MtablWuncnl of Mohoncdun rule, did not dio ont at 
any time and tho old monastic life never completely pawed 
out of men's memory. 

Tho splendid isolation of Ceylon has served to safeguard 
thu old typo of monastic lifo in that island Being cut off 
from oil tho multiple currents and cross-currents of thought 
and influence that largely transformed Buddhism in India 
itself, Ceylon has been nbla to preserve to a great extent 
its primitive character of the pre-Mnh&yina type. But 
Ceyloneso monachiam has an independent history of its 
own which is recorded in the Muhina run and the 
Jfipauunsa. Although the ancient typo remain# fixed 
in Ceylon, its protent monastic life cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a replica of North Indian monasticism of two 
thousand years ago—for account must be taken of the long 
process of time. 5 liven in changeless Asia, the nimble 


• Rhlmn-Bbol AnMuitU fmniird tho UahlaS Dharan In 1875. 

The mile of Hi la nro Hatuurri In »v«l rlljgo. ol Mnyurbhanja 

and round nboul Vaau tmy. in hh Madtr n ButUMm (pp. i " Of 

(he twrirn or Ihirlam nnoeUs ruin menllocrd in tie Uuiklhiatu Ifcrip- 
tnrra, tin Makimftdhannln munk iaa otto up tUl now U*u olnatYuig 
tin nidi ol PindajOlihi, tkpilaxaianb. h'i&anila, PaUayvdila 
anil KlalupacMdMvklita | but lioao am novor bund Co be oUwved 
by Vnhlmnva mania or aaottba w thueo ol any Other eoct" 

• Dr. Coplratou aaya about Oiybooee avuu-.luim la hit book on 
IfudAUm, Primilitt and M uitm : " la aliort tboia ta Uttlo or no idea of 
avin aiming at Urn aUndaoJ ol cooaaUa Lit wtxh tie VlanyapiUka 
rahibita. In otcUln pobila Ibe mb ka otaer red. for iaitance. ta tie 
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many universities with their full complement of libraries, 
schools of studies, lecture halls, professors and students 
Cocking from all parts of Asia, fur ami near. No student 
of ancient Indian culture enu fail to bo struck with ono 
feature whioh stands out in its later period, vis., tho 
continual interponotralion of BiahmnnicAl and Biiddhistio 
elements. There is reason to think that Ihceo great 
Bnddhist universities woro tho channels for tho com¬ 
mingling of different demon to in tho intellectual life of 
ancient India. 

Tho development of these univomitiw, however, eooms 
to havo boon arrested mainly by tho viol on oo of Mahomodan 
invasions. The storming of Bohar and Uio wholesale 
massacre of Buddhist monks at tho place in or about 
a.d. 1197 by Kutubuddin’s general, Mahammad, which ono 
of the survivors of tho attacking party related so graphically 
to tho historian Minhis, 1 was probably a typical act of 
brute fanaticism, it seems, at any rato, that Buddhist 
monnsticiam, after the violence of Mahomodan invasion, 
disappeared below tho surface of Indian life, but though 
" passing tlirough untold varieties of being ”, it scorns 
never to havo lost tho aocrot of its vitality in tho plnoo 
of its birth. Recent researches havo brought to light 
the existence of living Buddhism in Bengal and Oriisa even 
at the present day. 1 Whether Buddhist monachism, as 
distinct from Buddhist religion, has similarly lived on 
among ub in disguise is another question, though by no 
means on impo*iiblrt ono. For a Buddhist Order was 

« 6» IUvmy. Tabobn-i-Hatiri. p. 662. 

• S* H. r. Su'-i'i IHieovtnr </ mu* in ifcnjaJ. 1W7; 

N. V. Vmo'i M<df n DtuU\««% and in FtBomn in Orim. 1911 , 
ArOcNkvwl Sumy ej JfeyarMaitfe, 1911. otv-cvlxhJ. 
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founded in Oriaiia within living memory by one Bhiroa-Bhoi 
Arnksitada-a, and eouio of the regulation* of thi» Order, 
preserved in some little-known Oriyan manuecripta, scorn 
to echo faintly and distantly the monastic laws of the 
Vinayapitaka. 1 It is one oi a few indications to thow that 
ancient Buddhist monnsticism, though mb merged since 
the establishment of Mnhomcdon rule, did not dio out at 
any time and the old monastic life never completely pawed 
out of men's memory. 

Tho splendid isolation of Ceylon has served to safeguard 
tho old typo of monastic life in that island. Being cut off 
from all the multiple currents and cruse-currents of thought 
and inHuence that largely transformed Buddhism in India 
itself, Ceylon has been able to preserve to a great extent 
its primitive character of the pre-Mahiyana type. But 
Ceyloneoo monnehism has an independent history of its 
own which is recorded in the MahSwatua and tho 
Dipauanta. Although the ancient typo remains fixed 
in Ceylon, its present monutio life cannot, of course, bo 
regarded as a replica of North Indian monastidim of two 
thousand years ago—for account must be taken of the long 
process of tunc.* Even in changeless Asia, the nimble 

• BhJma- Hho( AnbitadSu founded tha Mohimi DLub> in 1876. 
Thn rasiA* of tki* norl nra koUiu&I In >wil vilUgra ul MkyurbUnjn 
nnd round nboaL Vuu my. fa ha Modm tfwWAim (pp. 174-6) i " Of 
tin Iwrlrn or Ihirfaon unfa ruin mnntlonal In (ha Duddhlatto Scrip- 
farm. Hip MulilmSdhannin sank bu ovrn up till now bt*n oUntifig 
tho nl*. of fWapdiiio, Sojofanu write, ifUMitUa. PallafiUihl 
uid KUhiyacMMiaUHa j but llitoe «ic mvu found to bo obNrvod 
by Vninbiutva mink* or McaUu or tbow of »ny otUr root." 

• Dr. CvpUrlca «.v* about Oyk>uo*o inonaobnim in hi* beok oo 
BtuUMm. ittndiM und Alston i " In abort thort » Uttlo or no Ido* of 
cTcn *imlng *t Uia itandanl of noOMtia Lfo whiih tho Vfaayspitak* 
nhkbil*. In coiuin point* Ibo mb i* oUarrod. for ic*t*ooo. in tho 
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Time-spirit makes alow and imperceptible variationa, and 
Matthew Arnold's picture of tho East in the oft-quoted 
stanza of Obemann Once More is fading away beforo the 
" gladsome light " of modern researches. 

It seems to mo that Spence Hardy, writing in 1850, 
did not fully xcalizo this point. Ho has too often identified 
Bottom MontuUsr* with the monaohism of raodoni Coylon. 
Tliia indefatigablo Wesleyan missionary, who landod in the 
" beautiful island ", as he aftectionately calls it, of Coylon 
in 1825, gathered a vast and miscellaneous knowledge of 
Buddhism from Singhalese manuscripts \ he learnt from 
personal observation the habits and practices of modern 
CcyloDcae monks ; ho observed many remarkable parallel¬ 
isms between them and modiiovnl monastic institutions 
of Europe, and when ho brought out bin work on Bottom 
ifoiuuJnttn in 1850, it was with all the justifiable enthusiasm 
of a now discovery. Hut Spence Hardy’s information was 
derived from books current among Ceylonese monka which 
included promiscuously many ancient Pali books in Singha¬ 
lese versions, ts well as many Buddhist manuals in Elu, an 
ancient Ceyloncso dialect, and of evidonl Ceylonese origin, 
and many works in Singhalese of tho samo origin of a 
comparatively modem date. Theso books wore uupplc- 
mentod by storiw and legends rchcarood to him by tho 
monks. He treated all tlio works as being of tho samo value, 
and never attempted to discriminate between the funda- 

niu»l of sdmlssion. of full profcMloo (UpnampadJ) snd of oonfoMloa. 
But tit rohsuncs of the nilo is Ignored, no! only la toohnlcol details, 
but In sfoost »tl that eonesms tho pr»ctic«l ot;V.U and tin hifhu 
um$ tor which the oomaiuiutj pro'mre to «*l«t “ (p. 207). Allow mum 
suit of ooarso b« msdi for th« prajulioa of (ho wi-.Ur, who wu nm 
uoo Lord Bishop of Cskatu. 
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mental indent rules of the Yinayajntaka and the later 
accretion* that havo been added to thorn in Ceylon. In 
each chapter of hi* work thii shortcoming will be ob¬ 
served.—the Rulce of Novitiate, for cinmplo, which ho 
quotoa from the manual of Dinu-Cariyuva. arc not of 
the Vinai/apitaka and are of no historical antiquity. 
Spence Ilardy’s Eaitem Monachixm, in fact, does not reflect 
at all the monastic life that prevailed in Northern India 
two thousand years ago. But Hardy himself was not slow 
to recognize tho uccondhand character of the miscellaneous 
anil, one may lx> pardoned for eayi ng. ill sorted information 
embodied in his work. " I am," says ho with commend¬ 
able humility, " like one who haa met with individuals 
who have visited somo Terra Incognita, and are able to 
describe it; they have placed before me their stem of 
information, and I Irovo sifted them with all the acumen 
I poMoss; and the rcault of my searches are embodied in 
these pagea. But they who study the original canon may 
he regarded as actually entering the land, and winning here 
and there a portion of territory, more or 1 cm extensive; 
and by and bye the whole region will be gained ; when the 
initiatory labours I am now pursuing will ho forgotten, an 
they will have been ouocccdcd by moro authoritative 
invitftigationa." 1 The hasia of such authoritative investi¬ 
gations was laid by Oldenburg by the publication in 1879-83 
of the five volumes ofthaVinayapitaka.the oodex 
of Buddhist monastic laws, and one who wanted to investi¬ 
gate the subject before the publication of Oldcnbcrg’n 
monumental work had to rely on unsifted and unclftasified 
manuscripts, often misleading and unreliable. Yet Spenoe 


1 Sm yitUot lo Hardy* Salon McnaOim. I8W. p. viii 
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Hardy's “ preliminary survey " is a work of signal merit. 
Ho lias dearly brought out the main features of Buddhist 
monastic life from study and personal observation, though 
it was not within the range of his resources to co-ordinate 
them, to exhibit their internal and externa! relation", und 
to throw them into tho right perspective of history. It is 
only hero nud them end by rare flashes that Sponco Hardy 
iA able to introduce tho all-important historical point 
of viow. 

After Spence Ilardy’s " initiatory labours " mauy popular 
works on Buddhism have come into tho field. Our journey 
through Hardy's Terra Incognita has boon mado easy and 
familiar. In tho company of pleaeont and luminous 
writers like Rhys Davids, Oldonhcrg, Kern and others, ono 
need not inalco tho pilgrimage to tho nlirino of Buddhistic 
knowledge with peas in his boots and a hair-shirt on 
his bock. But tho extensive) territory that has only been 
opened up needs to bo explored inch by inch. Tho im¬ 
portant historical materials in which BuddhL»l canonical 
literature is so cxtiaordinorily rich must bo carefully sifted, 
and for this purposo " coraprchensivo viows" arc often 
worse than useless. Unfortunately, howovor, a corlain 
backwardness is kept up by tho authors of handbooks 
and t re a t ise s by their habit of threading together, as it 
wore, all tho threo Jewels of tho Buddhist Triad. But 
this comprehensive treatment of Buddhism by broad 
compartments, giving first a legendary biography of 
Buddha, then n rapid sketch of Buddhist doctrines, and 
lastly a static account of tho Buddhist Order, is by no 
means scientific history. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in one of his addresses 
that " the tendency of tho twentieth century is unfavour- 
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able to the artistio historian ", 1 The change from the 
artistic to the Bdentifio school of historians, though Lyall 
regrets it, is accepted by him as a fact. The scientifio 
writing of history, os he 6aya, " based upon exhaustive 
research, accumulation and minute sifting of all available 
details, rclontlws verification of every statement,” is 
destined to " gradually dUcourago and supersede the art 
of picturesque composition”. "What,” asks Lyall, 
“ hat boon the effect of Uie altered situation upon tfco writer 
of history at the present time ?" And his answer is—a 
narrowing of oach historian’s scope of operations. The 
modern historian must now “ peg out his small holding 
and keep within its bounds Those writers who aspire 
to traverse the whole vast area of Buddhism, even of the 
prc-Mahayana period of it, have become an anachronism 
to-day. Lord Acton in his published papers has a note 
of " Advice to Persons about to write History ”, of which 
the first word is Don't.* The advice of Lord Acton, 
echoing as it does tho advice of Punch with regard to a quite 
different matter, is specially recommended to those who 
attempt a comprehensive treatment of Buddhism. 

Another boeetting vico of tho current treatises on 
Buddhism is tho straying away from the historian's strict 
point of view. The genuine historian must seek for tho 
origins of historic institutions in the material environments 
of life and society, and tho operation of ideas is significant 
to him inasmuch ns it animates, accelerates, ox retards 
the material process of growth, development, and decay of 

« Lyall'a Rcmarh <» it. AcoJmj 0 / Hi *)*y (Iiuugur*! Addrw. 
to the BUnlonte ot KlnR’« College tor Women. tWentty of London. 
Bth October, 1009). 800 Studin in lAUniurt amt BU cry, by Sff Allrel 
LysJt 

• 8 » Hidwical Eitay and Sindice. by Lord Acton, f. 506. 
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institutions. Bat Buddhiam has too often been approached 
not from this historical standpoint, but rather from tho 
philosopher's point of view, oxaggersting tho evolution 
of ideas and mimrnixing tho material factors that mado 
that ovolution possible and dotonninod its ohoraotcr. 
Honco it is that tho nnciont Buddhist 8 u n g li a, through 
which Buddhism actually dovolopod, haa rtx'oivod far Ices 
than iUi duo share of attention. But it ia in the growth 
and development of the Buddhist S a n g h a that the 
history of Buddhiam remains ombodiod, and apart from 
tho organization of monastic life and community, anciont 
Buddhism is at best an abstraction, interesting more to tho 
philoaophor than to tho scientific historian. 

Tho teodonoy to comprehensive treatment and tho bias 
for tho philosopher's standpoint which prevail among 
writers on Buddhism have resulted in the current static 
view of early (Pro-Mah&yana) Buddhist I) h a m m a and 
8 a n g h a. On reading, for instance, tho meagre accounta 
of tho Buddhist S a n g h o , out of all proportion to tho 
importance of the subject, in the popular pagea of Rhys 
Davids, Oldonborg, Kern, and other writers, ono io cosily 
led to think that it was of a fixed typo from tho beginning ; 
that most, if not all, of its laws came into existence at one 
birth, completely laid down by Buddha, as tho canonical 
writers, committed to a theory which will be explained in 
Chapter I, would have us believe; and that its organization 
was essentially of tho same fixed character for fivo hundrod 
years till tho rise of tho M a h a y u n a. Nothing can be 
more erronooue than this static conception of early 
Buddhist community. The following pages of this thesis will 
show that neither was the Sanghaina perpetual state 
of arrested progress nor were its laws like " tho law of tho 
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Mode* and reman*, which aiteroth not". The early 
Buddhist communities, on the other hand, had & remarkable 
capacity for growth, development, variation, adjustment, 
and progrww. A necessary corrective to the current 
utotio viow ha* boon supplied in tlio following pages by 
adhoring to tlio eUict historic method. So tho pre- 
Mahayuna Buddhist communities in their gradual evolution, 
which will bo shown to bo dearly tracoablo in ancient 
Pali literaUirc, has been tho subject of my inquiry in the 
present thesis. 

Chronology bos been truly colled “ tho eyo of history 
In studying tie ancient history of India, however, in any of 
it* aspects, we have to proceed without its help by fooling 
our way cautiously through a mass of disordered materials. 
Tlio clue that we must steadily follow is the succession of 
social conditioni—that "inner chronology” which tho 
method of sociology adheres to. It i* still possible for the 
historian to unravel from tho tangled skein of our ancient 
literature tho loDg threads of auocowion and evolution. 
Facto, legends, and ideas which lio in thorn in n confused 
heap together may be thrown, with greater or lens complete¬ 
ness, into evolutionary series which would point to a regular 
process of development. This mothod of study will neces¬ 
sarily admit certain elements of hypothesis and conjecture. 
But these elements cannot be excluded from the study of 
ancient Indian history in the absence of definite dotablo 
eventa. I have therefore attempted in the present thesis 
to trace only the process of development of tho early 
Buddhist communiticn instead of trying vainly to settle a 
timc~8uccoi»ion of events. The history of Buddhist 
monos ticism, which is indeed a subject of truly vast 
dimensions, may be broadly divided into two periods 
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wirr«pondinR to tho accepted division o£ the history of 
Buddhism, viz. II i n a y a n a (600 D.O.-100 o.o. (1)) nnd 
Mahiyina (100 b.o.-a.o. 1200). Tho division of 
Hinay&sa and Mahityana, it must bo undontood, ia always 
a tentative ono and doeo not indicate any euoooasion of 
stages of development. Tho original HI n ay a n a form 
of Buddhism and tho lator Uahiyana existed in India, 
for long centum, sido by side, reacting no doubt on ouo 
another, coming in contact at many points, nnd also possibly 
amalgamating in parte. Tho inter-relation botwoou tho 
two is ono of tho vexed and unsolved problems of Buddhist 
history. But tho distinction, so far aa it goes, ia clear 
enough for practical purpose* and may bo accepted for 
what it ia worth. Now, recognizing this distinction, wo 
may sat tho limits of tho period dealt with here os 600 
b.c. -100 b.c., i-o., tho period of Buddhism before the rise of 
thoMnhSynaa. 

For this period our matorialB for the reconstruction 
of Buddhist monnetio hintory, which aro contained in tho 
Vitviyajnlula, are fairly oomplete. Further researches 
will no doubt throw light on this remarkable oodox, and 
its laws will become morn and more clear to us aa our 
knowledge of ancient Indian history ineroaaea. In 
Chapter I, I have sought to explain how tho VinayapilaSca 
nnd ita Iowb should bo interpreted. Under tho mothod of 
interpretation which I have suggested, it will clearly rellect 
to ns a procean of dovdopmont in early Buddhist mornwti- 
cum. The static view of it will be found to dissolve into 
n truer conception of tho dynamic process of ita growth 
nnd development. 

Some of the topics that havo come up in the course of 
the present dissertation have a wider bearing and deeper 
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significance. Within the Smita of my subject nnd treat- 
moat, it hu not boon pouiblo for mo to deal with them in 
an exhaustive manner. Thoy are eminently worthy of 
further rwcarchoe. I enumerate below some of these 
topics: 

(i) Tho analogy between the V i n a y a rules and tho 
Greek Thomiatoe on they on interpreted 
by Sir Henry Maine. (Chapter I.) 

(il) TLo possible non-Aryan origin of the Parihmjuka 
institution. (Chapter IL) 

(iii) The constitution of non-Buddhist S a n g h a i and 

G a n a s in ancient times. (Chapter VI.) 

(iv) Tho origins of tho uslitutionft of polity of tho early 

Buddhist S n n g l a a. (Chapter VI.) 

(v) Tho positive state-enforced character of tho Ian* 

contained in tho Vi n a y a p i ta k a. (Chapter VI.) 

Tho chapter on the Internal Polity of a Buddhist Sangha 
may throw somo sidelight on tho ideas of law nnd legal 
procedure in ancient India- a subject whinh baa been 
approached up till now from tiro Brahmaniaal point of 
view of tho Smrilis. 
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CHAPTER T 


The Laws op tiie Vinayapitaka axd mam 
iNTBIU-BCfATIOy 

Tho only duo to the chronology of the Vinaya- 
pltaka is afforded by tho account of tho Council of 
Vcsall in tlio 12th Khandaka of CuBavaffga. Tfw« accept 
tho argument* of Oldcnboig and Rhys Davids, tho Council 
of Vesali must bo dated about the middlo of tho fourth 
century D.O., and tho compilation of a complex codex of 
Vinaya mica not much earlier than that date. 1 But though 
the Vituiyaptinka, in the form in which it hiui been pro 
served to us, shows a morn or leas symmetrical plan and 
design, and points unmistakably to a final diaskeuasis a 
littlo earlier than the Council of Vesali, its contents arc by 
no means the work of an age. They consist in fact, o» I 
expect to show- presently, of earlier and later materials 
wddod together by a theory. When throe are rightly 
interpreted and thrown into their proper sequence, they 

> " Tf, u jailbird by Arolta’e inioriptloni, we untune tho ymr 2(13 xtt 
u tho epproiiteete dale of hie coronation, end we calculate 118 jrtn 
back from thta to tho Cornudl at VeaaU-in ncavrdnnee with the uluuco 
lORhal eyitera of the JTtiA.ia-.tu and ZXpaianu—weihall End tlio date 
of this toenail to fell enmowhero about 3.83 XU. From whet hoe been 
eald above, the rovbltm of the Vinaya mini hevo been nmewhero bclora 
that time, but net murh rarllnr."-- OMnnbcTR'a ytnayjjrflthm, Intro., 
pp. *T»vl!l-*«rl». " It la auflialent fer our prnaant purpue* to be eUo 
to fir the Council of Vaeeli, even after moiling allowance for ell poaUlnU- 
tire, at within thirty yrom of 330 xo.''—Pfteayo Tati, SUE., pt. I, 

Intm, jv rrlll 
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afford us in their evident process of growth and develop¬ 
ment the key to the evolution of Buddhist monachiam 
itself. 

It in well known that the history of religious mondicenuy 
in India may be traoed to remote nntiquity. Tlio religious 
mendicants formed a widespread, populous, and influential 
community in Northern India ovon in the sixth century n.o. 
They lived outaido social and oommunal organisations, 
but they oouatitutod by themselves a woll-dofincd com¬ 
munity. They bad internal relations amongst themselves, 
—oommunal customs, recognized manners and usages, and 
diatinotire ideas and practices. There were also numorous 
sectarian parties among them called 8anghns or 
Q a n a s, and one of them, which afterwards became mo3t 
influential in history, was led by the world-famous Prinoo 
of the Snkya clan. Now this Sangha whioh recognized 
Buddha as their loader partook no doubt of tbo gonorol 

characteristics of all Paribr&jakas (religions mendicants) 
and followed generally thoir common customs and asagos. 
Many features of Buddhist monaohism, therefore, point 
back to earlier times than the foundation of the Buddhist 
Sangha itself. 8uch aro tbo V a u s a, the U p o s a t h a , 
many doemoaynaty and domiciliary rules, and numerous 
minor regulations of Buddhist monastic lifo whioh, howovor, 
it is next to impossible for us to pick out and assort with 
any degree of certainty. It is obvious that tho only way 
of doing so would bo to compare them with tho usages, 
manners, rites, and practices recorded of tho Jaina, Hindu, 
and other Paribrujukaa in their respective ancient litera¬ 
ture*!. But tbo reoorda of tho non-Buddhist Paribrlj aka 
sects are unfortunately far leas clear and exhaustive than 
those of the Buddhists. The Buddhist Sangha, howovor, 
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gradually differentiated itself from the other*, and their 
communal character became moro and more distinctive 
with the lapse o! time. 1 The first stop in this procaw of 
differentiation was tho drawing up of a special body of 
rule*, tho Pi timokkh a, whiok supplied an oxternal 
bond of union for tho Buddhist Sangha, whioh had rested 
hitherto mainly on a community of distinct religious 
fuith, 1 From this star ting-point Buddhist monachum 
followed ila own course. Bub at tho oarlicit stages tho 
individunlutio owl orcmilical ideal of tho primitive Pari- 
brfijakas predominated in it, and, likotho Other Puribrdjaku, 
tho Biiddhirtt Bhikkhus I(yl a wandering life, without any ' 
fixed local habitation, cohesion, or cenobium.* But tho 
observance of tho Rain-retreat was a custom observod by 
all l'aribrijakai. This custom among tho Buddhist 
Bhikkhus led afterwards to the staking out of A v it b a s 
(monastio colonics). These d v a a a a, boing originally 
intended for sojournment during tho Vasso period, been too 
later on pla<x» of domicile for tho Bhikkhus. Eanh 
Bliikkhu c*mo to bolong to a particular domioilo, was 
a member of tho Sangha resident there, and darlred his 
porsonal rights and privileges therefrom. Tho word 
Sangha signiflod later on nob the wholo body of 
Buddhist " Bhikkhus of tho four quarters ", but only a 
particular oonoblticul society resident at on d v d o a . 
This state of things, as I shall have occasion to explain 
later on,' was one of tho oauscu of growth of those Buddhist 
sects which boar place-nemos, pointing to their origin 


■ 8to CUp. V of Uio protont the.it. 

• 8ae Oup. HI of the piMaut Itiveu. 

* Sea CUp. V e! Ilia pionnt tUau. 
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and growth at different Boata of canonical culture. In 
the following pagea I ahull trace in dotail theae varioui 
stages of the development of Buddhist monachiam before 
the rise of the Ufahayfino. Now at all these different 
stages ruled were made for the guidance of tho life and 
conduct of tho Buddhist Bhikkhus—somo of which had 
simply been inherited by tho Sanglin, othorn possibly 
borrowed from different sects, whilo tho rent were 
undoubtedly peculiar to tho BhikWius,—though it is 
a matter of tho moot delicate difficulty to eoparalo one! 
assign them to tho different heads. The rules of tho 
Vinoyapilala have thus followed tho course of ovolulion 
of Buddhist monachiam itself, and as such may bo truly 
said to have an " inner chronology 

We need not presume that tho compilation of tho laws 
of the Vinai/apitaka was carried out at one timo. From 
tho beginning we hear of persons in tho Buddhist Sangho 
colled Vinayadharaa who concerned themsolvw 
with tho study and oxpooition of tho rulca of Vinnyn. 
Tho existence of such profeosors was tho ourcst guarantee 
for the conservation and consolidation of monastic! laws 
from generation to generation among tho Buddhist 
Bhikkhus. A final dioakouasis was no doubt mode shortly 
beforo the Council of Vcsali, for tho lawycr-llko manner in 
which the moot points were sought to be docidod there, 
presuppowd tho existence of a comploto codex no longer 
suncoptiblo of additions or alterations. Tho result of this 
gradual process of consolidation was that in tho final 
redaction earlier materials wore jurnhlcd up with tho later. 
Law* which had grown obsolete were retained in tho pro¬ 
cess, those which had become partially unsuitable were 
amplified and extended in their application, now onos camo 
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into oxistcncc, dither through longstanding cuatom 
becoming self-conscious, or by oommon consent, being 
ncccsa:tatol by new conditions of monastic life. 

A good illustration of the obaolMoeoco of monastic lawn 
i<» found in tho short lories of ruins in the Patimokkha 
called Songhddiseia DhrmmB. In thin Motion certain 
ofTonew ftro enumerated over which tho Sangha han 
ooclcsiftftticAl juriodietjon. It iB snid that the Sangha in 
tlioio coma can inflict tho prescribed penalty of P a r i - 
v a a a and M n n a t ta own ngaiail d« will of the guilty 
nhikkku (Jeenm bbildchu annataram va annnUram v» 
Hpnjjitva yffvalihara jinam paticchadoti tavatihara tonu 
bhikkhunil akdmu parivolthabbam, otc.). Wo know 
Ihnt in later times the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Sangha extended not only over the Snngbadiscja, bu: 
also over ull other oilenoes for the trial and puniahmeut of 
which different forms of Sanghakammas wore 
roaorted to. 1 At this stage, it will appear that many of 
tho Sanghadiseso Dkamtrti becumo obaoJoto. It will 
appear, for example, from Sangha., 10, that tho attempt to 
bring about u echinm used to be oonsiderod an oflonoo. If 
nny Bhikkbu persisted in trying to create a schism in spite 
of repoated admonitions by tho Snngha ho made himself 
liable to the discipline ofFarivasa and M&nattn.* 
The samo attitude towards schismatics is observed in 
Mahttogga, i, 67, where it is said that a Sangbabhoduka 
(nohismatio) must bo expelled if he has been already or¬ 
dained. As I shall point out later on, it woo ou this law 

» See Char. Vt f l the prraimt OttUa. 

• Jo pan* hhftkha mcghaiu fch«Uya pMaU.neyy» 

bhed»nxa*mT».tU*lHra ,l adUlkumnun aamidlya p.ggayya titteyya 
. . . BaagUiwe*. 
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tJiat the Sdraalh, KoBambi, and Sfinchi edicts of Anoka 
wore based. 1 But the law relating to s^hismatica Booms to 
have been very muoh relaxed later on. Accordingly wo 
find that in OuUamggo, vii, 5, 6, tho intention to product 
a schism is hold to bo not blameworthy, but only such 
intention as is positively dishonest (ibid, fl).* Evidently a 
wider latitudo for oxtremo differences of opinion was given 
in tbo later democratic Sangbas than in tho earlier. In 
tho 13th Sanyhaiitesa again we find tho penalties of P a r i - 
v a s a and M a n a 11 a provid&d for those sinful Bhikkhua 
wbo corrupt laymen, but later on tho PabWjaniya Kammo 
is substituted for them. 3 This later form of penalty is 
recognized oven in tho Vibhanga commentary on that rule. 
Again, in a list of transgressions enumerated in Oullamgga, 
j, 1,1, for which the Tajjaniya Kamma should bo carriod 
out, wo find certain offences which Como specifically undor 
the head of tho Sanghddisesa Dhammd and for which, 
aocording to the older practice, Parivasa and 
M a n a 11 a should have boon carried out, Tho offending 
Bhikkhua are described inter alia os VivOdaicdrakd (for 
which there is provision in Sanyhd., 10 and 11) and Sangke 
adhibvanakaraki (for which there is provision in Sanghrt., 
8 and 9). Yet it is said in Cullamyyo, i, 2, 1, that the 
Tajjaniya Kamma is not intondod for Pariijika and 
Sanghiidi&<*& oflenoes. It is reasonable to infer 

1 two Chap. VII oi tho prewot theala. 

* So* Oli«|, VII oi tho prwenb thoito, at lie onA 

• BN Cvtouvw*. !, 13 06 «q. Tho truaiUton .ay s “ Tho whole of 
thla ohaptor (lotting oat tho oSoiiom 'or which tho PabUJaalya Kauuaa 
•houli to la!liot«yl| roouw in 6ho Sulla Viblai^a oo th* 13th SangU- 
duwa. The proooeding hue Inal down it really a lator method of aoling 
undor Uio olroumstancoe collar to tbow for which that mlo had pro- 
rionaly toon tho authored dealing ."—FiHaya TuU, 8.D.E., pt. iL 
p. 347, Jootnoto 1. 
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that many of the Sanghodittsa Dhatntnd lout their foroo 
and application at a later stage when • the various 
SanghnknmmaB were devised. There illustrations from the 
Sanghddueta DkammS aro sufficient to indicate that in the 
Vinayajnlaka there aro many la we which had become wholly 
or partially obsolete when tho codox was finally put 
togatlvM. All tho rule* wore not of the name operative 
force. 

While on tho one hand obsolot© mloa woro thus retained, 
many of the old rules wero recast and rohnndled—either 
they were cloorly doflned or amplified as necessary, or 
even refinod away by a process well known to lawyers os 
legal fiction. Wo have alrcudy referred to Sangh8due$a 13. 
It in laid down in that rulo that tbo Bhikkhua should oak 
a Bhikkhu who, living near a village or o town, oorrupto lay 
people and whoso ovil practices aro overt, to depart from 
tho a v a i a to which he belongs. If he refuses to do so, 
on this adjuration being ropeated thrice, ho becomes guilty 
of Sanghaducta and is consequently liable toParivaea 
and Manattft. In Culhwgga, i, 13 ot oeq., this rulo 
is more preoincly dofined and amplified. The adjuration 
mentioned in Sanghd. 13 is developed into a regular 
Sanghabmma, and the penalties of Parivasa and 
SI a n a 11 a are replaced by tho penalty of banishment, 
pronounced in a solemn form. In Nistaggiga P&citliya, 1, 
it is said that an extra robe might be kept by a Bhildchu 
for a period of ten days after tho settlement of the robe* and 
the taking up of Kanthina. This period of limitation 
is moro cloarly defined Inter on in tho light of the well- 
known legal distinction between " custody" and 
“ possrasion Tho period of limitation, it is said in 
Makdwgga, v, 13, 13 (end), will begin to nin not from tho 
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time when the Bhikkhu may liavo tho robe in the custody 
oi another, but when bo bun it in bia personal posaoedon. 
Numerous other instauoM may bo oitod whore tho old ruloa 
of tho Paiirwkkha aro merely defined, amplifiod, and illua- 
ttatod in Uio Mah&vagga and CuUavagga, which allows 
clearly that tho Vinayadharae among tho Buddhist 
Sangha wore no mean lawyer*. Another mode wa* tho 
■uspenaion of tho old PiilimoWta rules oithor aa a temporary 
moaauro (as in Mah&vagga, vi, 32. 1-2) or pormanontly 
during a proscribed ported (as in MahStuggo, vii, 1, 3). 
By admitting numerous exceptions, many old ruloa woro 
also amplifiod and their scope extondod of which illustra¬ 
tions are too numerous to mention. Lastly, that most 
remarkable agency by which old laws are evorywhoro 
brought into harmony with existing conditions of socioly, 
vis. Legal Fiction, also oamo into play in tho development 
of monastic laws. In Chop. VII of tho present Unwin will 
1« oxplainod a most curious instance of legal fiction in 
the Vimujajnlala by which tho old PuimoW&a ruloa 
of mendicancy woro ameliorated to suit tho conditions uf 
the Buddhist conobitlcal societies of later days. Other 
minor instances will also occur in tho course of the present 
dissertation. So much about the development o! the old 
PtiJimokkha rules. 

But sido by side wiUi this manipulation of old rules, wo 
have tho growth of new lows and regulations necessitated 
by tho progrewivo dovolopmont of tho Buddhisb Sangha. 
Some of theso now mice, not found at all in tho PuUmoJciha, 
were no doubt tho expression of old custom in tho boom 
that the rule had been followed unconsciously and as a 
general practice till at a certain time, owing to some flagrant 
deviation from it or some other reason, it attracted notice 
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and was formally unjoined. The minor rulco about dress, 
manner of begging, etiquette, etc., scorn to mo to Wong 
to this category and they occupy considerable space in 
tho Vinoyajrilaka. Many o! those rules seem to have been 
intended ouly to preserve the outward distinctive signa 
of tho Buddhist Bhikkhus and to prevent them from being 
mixod up with tho other Paribrftjakn eooto, euoli ue tho 
prohibition against making a bcgging-bmvl out of a skull 
liko tho PuSeiUikai 1 or going naked liko the Aulakai, or 
clod in garments of gross, of bark, etc., liko (probably) the 
Brnhinnnk-ul and other Paribr&jakas. 0 These rules and 
regulations would mako up n formidablo catalogue nud they 
wero avolvod with Urn development of a distinct ohatactoc 
of tho Buddhist Bhikkhus, who came to be separated latcc 
on altogether from tho Paribrijakas. 3 But the more im¬ 
portant of tbwo new rules wore those which were developed 
in tho process of growth of the Buddhist cenobium, relating 
to domicile, communal organisation, constitutional 
righto, congregational religious ceremonies, etc. Now, it 
must bo dearly bomo in mind that after the (incense of 
the first Sattha (Dictator) tho Buddhist Sangha 
adopted no such principle of hagiology os for instance the 
Jainas. 4 There was therefore*, properly speaking, no 
vested law-making authority anywhere in the Buddhist 
Sangha, and any rule which might somehow obtain currency 
was likely to bo adopted an a law of monastic life. Tho 
compilation of a complete codex of monastic laws was 

' Oullatapffa, r. 10. t. (THe PUM oro momlon/vl u a roii (data) la 
ililimh, Tone Veer. p. 1*1-1 

* iTa.tei^w. rill. ». 1-3. 

* Soo Clap. V of tbe e»«ot Ihml* 

* 8 m Chap. VI of tho pcMaat th«U. at tho t^lnnbg. 
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probably urged oa by this among other ooiuidcroUons. 
The Pitaka was Bet up oo > recognized standard of reference; 
but before thin authoritative compilation what wore tho 
sources of tho now lows ? The dicta of Buddha as tho 
only source of monastic laws was, aa I shall presently show, 
an orthodox theory dovoloped later. 

A flood of light is thrown on tho solution of tho question 
raised abovo by a purango in tho MaJiupaiinilbuna SuUanla. 
In iv. 7, aro mentioned Four Mahapadosas. They 
are spoken of aa the probable sources of Dhamma and 
Vinaya, and it is said in tho following sections that any 
doctrine or rulo (Dhamma or Vinaya) emanating from any 
of these four Mah&padesas ehould be carefully 
checked by comparison with the Sutto and tho Vinaya. 1 
Those standards of reference can signify only tho Sulla- 
pitaln and tho Fmoyopitafco, whioh superseded in tho 
middle of the fourth century B.o. all the material source# 
of monastic laws whioh ore called in tho Mrrfuiparinilbdno 
SuUonta the Mahapadosas. Those aro: 

(i) Direct promulgation by Buddha, whon tho Bhikkhu 
proporing the rule ie ablo to say—Sammukhi mo lam tvuao 
Bhngnvato retain, eto.* That this source of law was a recog¬ 
nized ono is attested by a curious instanoo. After tho 
Counoil of R&jogalm, where according to tradition the canon 
was settled, tho Thorn Bhikklius approached Purona and 
asked him to aooept tho Sangiti sottlod by them. Purina 
refused them politely, saying: Susangit' nvuso thorchi 
dhnmrao co vinayo ca, api ca yath’ eva may! bhagavato 
sammukhi sutam samraukhn patiggahitam tsth' oviham 

1 Of. 8aU« oUtoUbbtai nuiduutabhlnt. 

■ See SiXinla, I*, 8 {DigltaJ/iHga, P.T.8. rol U, 
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d!inreaa4miUA (Tr.—Friend, the Dbamma and the Vinaya, 
rehearsed by the Elders, have been well rehearsed. JJut 
T ahull hold that {viz. Dbamma and Vinaya) which ha* 
beon hoard by mo from tho Bleeeed One personally and 
rccoivol diroot from Him.) This Baying of Purunu, by 
tho way, ia one of a few indioationa to chow that tho canon 
wuo not finnlly settled at tho Council of IUjagsha. It will 
bo ol-served that the worda of Pur&na are almost the same 
A* are usod in defining tho first Mahapadcea in tho Mafia- 
farinibbdna SuUonta . 

(ii) Promulgation of a rule by a Ssngha containing 
elderly and loading man at an uvasa. Thus, for instAnco, 
wo hear of a rule boing promulgated by the SSwtlhiya 
Sangha that Pabbajju ohould not be conferred during the 
period of Vosso (Mahixagga, iii, 13, 1 ). 

(iii) Promulgation of a rulo by a number of elderly and 
loarned Rhikklius vcreed in canonical lore at an avasa. 
It was in this way, it will bo observed, that five hundred 
Bhikkhua promulgated tho oomplotc body of Vinaya rule* 
at tho Council of RAjagaha. Their legislative authority 
had evidently no other basis than tho third Mah&padesa. 

(iv) Promulgation of a rule by somo learned profewor of 
tho canon at an fivaea. 

All thceo sources of monastic lawB, called by tho technical 
namo of MahnpndosaB or Grout Authorities, were 
superseded later on by tho sottled torts of the Fitalcaa, 
which wore necessitated by tho tact that theso material 
sources of law had become gradually obsolete. It is not 
difficult to understand how they become olmolote whan 
wo look mto tho matter a little closely. Tho first 
Mahapadcea, for instance, could not be a living source 
• Sec Cvllarufj o, jJ. I. 1L 
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of law after the decease of Buddha and hia immediate 
disciples. The second ono became more or loss inoperative 
with tho growth of the idea of tho diatiactwwa of each 
arasn, which has boon oxplainod iu tho prownt theeis in 
Chaplor V. Euoli Songha woe regarded later on a* a 
aeporoto and self-contained community, and each Aviso a 
distinot solf-goveming colony of Jlhlklchua. Tho rule* 
promulgated at ono Aviso for tho S&ngha rcaidont thoro 
could therefore have no comprehensive operation. As 
regards the third, it will bo readily soon that with tho 
diffusion of Buddhist monasticism ovor larger ond larger 
parte of tho country, separated by long distances, with 
none of tho modern facilities which annihilate time And 
Bpaoo for ua, the calling of euoh paramount synods as had 
boon called once at Rajogaha became a mattor of oxtxomo 
practical difficulty. A Council of Rojagaha was possiblo 
only in a short time after tho daath of Buddha when 
Buddhist Bhikkhus woro sproad over a comparatively 
email area, Tho fourth could have only u precarious 
axiatenco in conjunction with tho idea of llio oqualily of 
all Buddhist Bhikkhus at an avaeA, which, as wo ah all have 
occasion to explain in Chaptffr VI, was one of the moat 
dominant notes of early Buddhist monastloiam. It was 
mainly by way of oSanghakamina, following on a 
Vivadndhiknrana, that a rulo of law could be mado binding 
on a Songha, unices n Vinnyadbara propounded a rulo 
and tho Songha accepted it implioitly. Thoso old sources 
of law were ultimately set at rest by the final compilation 
of tho Vina yap i taka. Tf a quostiou arose after¬ 
wards—c.g. whether the " horn-salt liflcnso" 1 was allow- 

* »hkh ni Ued at it* Ouundl at V««aU 

(CuB-ana, xt\. 2. 6). 
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able ?—it could not bo urged " From tho mouth of Buddha 
I havo hoard it ”, or “ It has boon promulgated by euoh and 
such a Sangha ”, or “ It has boon deoidod by such and such 
a oompany of Thetas ",or “ It has boon allowed by euoh 
and such a professor of law ", but tho chapter and verse 
of tho Vinayapilaka must bo quoted, as is done 
throughout at tho Council of Vosali. When a now rule 
was proposed which had nothing corresponding to it in 
tho Vinayapilaka, its legitimacy, as is said in Mah&vxgga, 
vi, 40, l, would dopond on the question as to whother it 
woa K a p p i y a (Proper) or not. This might give rise 
to a Vivudadhikarana in the Sangha where the rule had 
boon proposed and tho resolution upon it could hied only 
the particular Sangha itself. In tho light of this fact, tho 
existence of various redactions of Vinaya rules, emanating 
from different schools, becomes easily explicable. They 
were Bctlled at dilferont avaeas which had latterly become 
distinct and separato seats of canonical culture and later 
on tho nurseries of Buddhist sects. 

In his book on Jurisprudence, Sahcond says, ‘‘The 
expression source of law (font juris) has eevoral meanings, 
which it ia necessary to distinguish clearly. We must 
distinguish in tho first place between the * formal ’ and the 
1 material' sources of the law. A formal source ia that 
from which a rule of law derives its force and validity. It 
is that from which tho authority of the low proceeds. The 
material sources, on the other hand, are those from which 
is derived the matter, not the validity of tho law. The 
material source supplies the substance of the rule to which 
the formal sourra gives tho force and nature of law.” 1 


1 Solmoml’i JatupnJw (tonrla edition), p. 117. 
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Bearing thin diatinction in mind, we may call the Wihf.- 
pudesas tho moterial conroea of Buddhiit monastio law*, 
mid that they wore accepted and recognized u auch ia 
proved by tlio instances I have adduced above. The laws 
emanating from them would obviously be accepted ipso 
jurt as binding Jaw*. Bat the authority and validity of 
these source*, as I havo said, waa gradually impaired by 
historical circumstances, but tho lawo coming from them 
hod been conserved and consolidated by tho Vinayadharaa 
at many no avium, A formal source of these extant laws, 
giving to them their force and validity, therefore gained 
prominence. Just &a the formal source of all civil law is 
ita promulgation by tho state, so tho formal source of 
Buddhist monastic law waa found in tho theory of ita 
promulgation by Buddha himself. It must be clearly 
realized that in the one case, aa in tho other, this formal 
source is only a theoretic notion. Tho mice of tho Finayo- 
pitaka were in point of fact derived from various material 
souroes, but on each law the theory was superimposed 
that it had been promulgated by Iluddha on a certain 
occasion. To this theory all tho canonical writers are 
piously committed: it is in fact tho sotting in which nearly 
all Buddhist rulea and doctrines are cast in early Tali 
literoturo. Tho consequence of the systematic application 
of this theory hoe been tint the evolved character of tho 
laws of the Vinayapitaka has been transparently veiled 
by an orthodox theory of their origin. Ruloe which oro 
inconsistent with eaoh other, and which clearly bolong to 
different stages in the evolution of Buddhist monnehism. 
are thus placed on tho lamo chronological level by putting 
them into the mouth of Buddha. Thin Buddha, tbo 
promulgator of monastic laws, is not any historical por- 
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nonage, but only Uio embodiment of a theory representing 
the formal eouroo of all Buddhist lawn and dootrines. An 
inadequate appreciation of this point is responsible for 
muoh of the confusion of thought which underlies ninny 
current histones of Buddhism. 

Yot tho thoory, explained above, which dominates the 
ontirocorpusof Buddhist litoraturo.doco not suffice to explain 
tho form of a rule in the Vinayapilala. Let un tuko an 
instance ac haphazard to illustrate the form of a Vitaya 
rule. In CvHavayfa, v, 33, 3, a rule is laid down against 
tho onoezing superstition. Whon n Bhikkhu has Bncezed, 
tho other Bhikkhn* should not any to him “ Jim" (Iivo). 
Ho who docs so is guilty of a Dukkala. But it is permitted 
to say " Long Live " to a householder on his sneezing. 
Now this ru!o is not simply laid down and attributed to 
Buddha. But the facts, real or supposed, and tho reason 
on which tho promulgation of this rulo is bsaod, oro act out 
in dotail. Many o' such foots from which thoao ruloa follow 
aro obviously inventions, os I shall inilioate by a few illus¬ 
trations later on. But what is important for us to ooruidor 
in this connexion is the stereotyped form of oaoh rule— 
first, certain facta arise, then they are pressod on tho 
attention of Buddha (this may be in any wny—certain 
Bhiklchua do something and other Bhikkhus protest, or 
laymen protest, or certain facta oomo under Buddha’s 
personal obeorvotion. or certain foots ore reported to him, 
etc.), then follows the judgment of Buddha, embodying a 
ruin exactly covering the facta of the com. It will bo 
obaervod that this form of laying down a rule of law has 
nothing analogous to it in Br&hnuuucal legal literature: 
it is in fact a form which precedes the era of codes in the 
history of juriopnulonoe. 
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Sir ITrairy Maine, in his epoch-making work on Ancient 
Law, which hoe opened a new department a{ legal study, 
has said, " The conception ol the Deity dictating an ontixe 
code or body of laws, as in the case of tho Hindoo Laws of 
Mann (?), ooems to Wong to n mngo of ideas mono recent 
and more advanced." 1 "Thooarlicet notions,” ho anye, 
“ connected with the oonoeption, now so fully developed, 
of a law or rule of lifo ore tliose contained in tlio Homeria 
words ' Themis' nnd ‘ Thomistos 1 Now tho Greek 
Themis, as Mnino explains, was in effect nothing but 
" on authoritative statement of right and wrong in a 
judicial sentenco after tho facta, not one presupposing a law 
which has been violated Thar,isles wero thua “ simply 

adludicaUons on insulated states of facts, and (lid not 
noo c sw t rily follow each other in orderly acquenoo 
Msino regards the Greek Themistaa, mentioned by Homer, 
ne tho moat primitive form of enunciating any rulo of life, 
and the fact is most remarkable that it is in this form tliat 
tho rules of the Vinayapitaka aro coat. Jiach rulo pur¬ 
ports to bo a statement of right and wrong in a solemn judg¬ 
ment pronounced by Buddha after certain facta have arisen. 
Ho is therefore represented moro on a judgo than a profeased 
legislator. He pronounces on tho validity of note done by 
the lihikkhus and does not profess to proscribe general 
courses of conduct for them. 

We may take for example the following rules about 
foot-covering for tho Bhikkhus in Mah&vagga, v, o! which 
there ore fourteen :— 

• Main.’. A»cinl Law (odited by Pollook. 1WU), p. 6. But Main*. 
obaneteiintiOD ©I Um» Lav* ol Mauu i> not quite eoounto, u at *rj 
•todoot ol fluidu Lew k *»■!*. 

■ fW., p 3. 

' Hid., p. 8. 
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(i) Tho use of Bhoea with one lining is enjoined. Shoe* 
with double, treble, or many linings aro not to be worn 
on pain of Dukkata (1, 30 at the end). 

(ii) Shoes that are all of a blue, yellow, red, brown, 
black, orange, or yellowish colour aro not to bo worn cn 
pain of Dukkala (2, 1). 

(iii) Shoes that have edgw of a blue, eto., colour are not 
to bo worn on pain of Dukkala (2, 2). 

(iv) Many luxurious kinds of shoos, which are enumerated, 
aro prohibited on pain of Dukkala (2, 3). 

(v) Shoca adorned with skins of didcrcnt animals, which 
are enumerated, aro prohibited on pain of Dukkala 

(2. 4). 

(vi) Now shoce with linings are prohibited on pain of 
Dukkala, but cost-oil shoes with linings are allowed (3, 2). 

(vii) The wearing of shoes in the presence of unshod 
teachers and superiors is prohibited on pain of Dukkala. 
So is tho wearing of shoes in the open arama (4, 2). 

(viii) The wearing of shoes in coses of disease is enjoinod 
(5,2). 

(ix) Tho uso of foot-corerings is enjoined for one who 
wishes to get up on a couch or a chair (6, 1 ). 

(x) Tho use of foot-coverings is enjoined iu the open 
arama, and also of a torch, a lamp, and a walking- 
stick (6, 2). 

(3d) The use of wooden shoo « prohibited on pain of 
Dukkala (0, 4). 

(xii) The uso of Bhora made of talipot leaves is prohibited 
on pain of Dukkala (7, 2). 

(xiii) Ditto of bamboo leaves (7, 3). 

(xiv) The use of shoes made of Tina-grass, eto. (all 
enumerated) is prohibited on pain of Dukkata (8, 3). 
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Booh ono of thoso fourteen ruins in said to have arisen 
rat post Jnclo. To rule vi, for instance, the following typical 
story in appended:— 

Buddha, once on a time, went into IUjagaha accom¬ 
panied by a Bhikkhu who walked limping. On seeing Ula 
condition, a layman took o2 hia shoes, which had many 
linings, and, approaching him, askod (dfaMiayyo, 3, 1-2): 

" Why dooe your rovorcnoo limp ? ” 

" My feet, friend, are blistorod." 

" But hero, Sir, are show." 

" Enough, good friend 1 shoes with many linings havo 
been forbidden by the Biassed One " (vide rule i). 

On hearing this conversation, Buddha callod upon tho 
Bhikldiu to accept tho ahooa and, having delivered a re¬ 
ligious discourso, laid down tho above rulo (No. vi) for tho 
Bhikkhu*. The rulo is properly nn adjudication, s pro¬ 
nouncement on certain faota prescribing a single net, via. 
tho wonring of shoes of a certain kind when tlioy ore cast- 
off. Now all tho fourteen rule* containing injunctions, 
prohibition*, and permissions might havo been gathered up, 
aa in a modern rule of law, into ono coraprohonaivo formula, 
laying down the kinds of shoos allowable and tho occasions 
for their use, and thuspreaoribing a gonoralcourso of conduct. 
But this is not dono. Instead, wo havo many distinct rules, 
each embodying an adjudication on the facto na they arioo 
on a particular occasion. Tho form is curious i thn old 
Greek form of Then nates, which, according to Sir Henry 
Maine, is tho moat primitive form of laying down any rule 
of life. 

If tho analogy that I havo pointed out between a Greek 
Themis and a Vinaya rule be true, it helps us a good deal 
in understanding the V\nayapita!:a. It becomes abundantly 
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clear why tho coder of Buddlust canon law is not in the 
form of a code. It enshrine*, in foot, a fossilised relic of tho 
mode of law-making prevalent in primitive sodatiee. We 
undcruUuid also why a story wai thought to be necessary 
to append to every low. In primitive conception, every 
law being an adjudication and command, tho " state 
of facts " on which the adjudication woo made ooald not 
be dispensed with in laying down tho law. From this 
point of view the Vinayapilaka is of immense value in 
tho history of jurisprudence, preserving ns it does the mow 
primitive jural notion, found only an a truce in Hauler, 
which has worn out completely in Inter legal literature 
of Groece, Home, and India. 

Now these " states of facts " out of which the ru!a arise 
show a bowildcringly vuried character. Some of the 
Btorina may have a kernel of historical truth which won 
borne down to later tim&i on the current of persistent 
tradition. For some of the rules are so curiouo and un¬ 
thinkable in character, and arise ao naturally out of the 
stories, that one is tempted to attribute some truth to the 
fundamental stories. Others were only traditional stories 
to which tho rules were artificially fitted in later times. 
Thus the whole legendary life-story of Jivakn is given at 
the beginning of viii, und a rule only indirectly 

and incidentally connected with the story is laid down at 
tho end in Matovafiga, viii, 2, 36. Of tho other rules, again, 
it is extremely difficult to i»y whether the stone® appended 
to them have any historical or legendary valno. Thus, for 
instance, in MahSva^ja, vi, 17,7, certain rules of mendicanoy 
are relaxed, and the story says that thin was necessitated 
by scarcity of food prevailing at RAjagaha. These relaxa¬ 
tions arc expressly removed in 32, 2, and the old rulco of 

D 
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mendicancy nro reinforced on tho ground that no scarcity 
was then prevailing at Vcoali. whero tho ruioi wero re¬ 
inforced, " tho city being well-stocked with food, tho harvoit 
good, aims cosy to obtain, and a living proourublo oven by 
gleanings in tho fielda." Tho two (iota of rulos, ono 
abrogating tho othor, road together, might auggoat that tho 
Bhikkhua actually uud to relax a little tho rigour of tho 
rules of mendicancy by storing up food during Umea of 
scarcity, but afterwards this was felt to bo not proper and 
tho practice was generally given up. But this suggestion 
is purely conjectural, and the stories might point to oertain 
actual incidents. Wo next oomo to tho stories which aro 
obvious inventions, mado in order to baso tho rulos upon 
them. Sometimes on tho basis of tho earno story two 
different rulos aro grounded, as in Mah&Dagga, vi, 9, and 
vin, 17, and also in CuUavagf/a, v, 20, 1-2, and iv, 4, 8-9. 
Again, the rule sometimes does not arise out of the story at 
all, or u very remotely connected with it, and numerous 
instances of this may be cited. Sometimes the invontivo 
genius of tho author seems to foil him, und on tho basis 
of very slcndor, featureless, and commonplace stories 
wholo manuals of conduct uro given, os in MuJiAvayga. viii, 
i and v. Lastly, wo light upon stories whioh arc tho barest 
and tho moat commonplaco poeeiblo, tho narrative loading 
to tho irreducible minimum, aa in Cullavagga, v, 0, whoro 
tho rule (loon not. arise out of the story at all (which is simply 
this, that a Bhilthhu was bitten by a snake), and is given 
only to introduce a recipe for snake-bite. As a matter of 
foot, there is a great variety in the degreo of adjustment 
between tho rale and tho story in the Vimyapilabx. But 
the stories, howover slight and commonplace, were thought 
to bo necessary, for tho primitive jural notion was that a 
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rule of conduct must needs bo an adjudication on a certain 
state of facts. 

But tho stories, apart, from tho rule* aud by themselves, 
possess a valu* of their own to tha historical student. 
Apart from worthless invention, oven those storiee which 
uro obviously legendary are valuable as letting us into tha 
nodal, moral, aud rnontul atmosphere of tho times in which 
thoy originated. Victor Hugo has well said. "History 
has its truth; legend has Sta truth. Legendary truth ia of 
a different kind from historic truth. Legendary truth is 
invention with reality for result-" The legendary stories 
of tho Viatu/apiiala, therefore, may well he received in 
illustration, though not in proof. But tho character of 
each atoxy must be cautiously sifted before it mAy be 
evaluated by tho historian. Some of them have such a 
strong appearance of reality that they coaily delude us into 
mistaking them for genuine history. An illustration may 
be taken from tho 9tory appended to tho rule against tho 
sneering superstition which wo have already referred to. 

It iu raid that on a certain occasion when Buddha was 
delivering a sermon ho happened to annexe, whereon there 
was auch a mighty ahout of " Jlvatu bhante bhagavi, 
Jlvatu lugAto ” (Live thou Lord, Livo thou Sugata!) 
that the discourse waa interrupted. Buddha then ex¬ 
plained to tho simple-minded audience the futility of thin 
benediction and laid down the rule against saying " Jiva " 
after n sneeze to a Bhikkhu. But the rulo was relaxed 
in favour of a householder, tho saying of " Jiw ” to whom 
by a Bhikkhu after a sneeze was allowed. The supnr- 
atition condemned hero is, aa Tylor bus pointed out,‘ 


» &» Tylor 1 . Pri ml,» Cullurr, 1891, »uL i, pjL 97-lOi. 
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one of tho moat persistent "survivals in culture”. It 
iuu been discovered to exist in different countries at 
different ages. Tho. lucky sneeze of Tdcmachos in tho 
Odyncy oallod forth a shout of adorution to tho gods nlong 
Uio ranks of warrior*. Tiberius Cmaar, " the (widest of 
mon "—so Pliny tho historian tolls us—exacted a aalulo 
after a snooze. Tlio story of tho snoozing of tho king of 
Monomotapa, and tho shouts of blessings passing from 
mouth to mouth in the city, is quaintly told by that philo¬ 
sophy observer of human errors. Sir Thomas Browne, in 
Piaidcdoxxa Bpidmico. Whether among tho Greeks and 
tho Romans, or tho savage tribes of tho Zulus, tho Poly¬ 
nesians, tho New Zontnodore and tho Samoans, whether in 
tho east among tho Indians or in tho west among tho 
Europeans, the sneezing superstition, descended from tho 
primitive conception of " soul " os Anima or Broatli, 
flourishes in an equal degree. Now, considering tho 
wonderful strength and vitality of this sneezing «ux»cr- 
stition and ito oondenmalion in tho VtMyapilaka, ono is 
naturally lod to think that it must have boon tho work of 
a bold rational thinker who had tho rare courage to 
deprecate a popalar and widespread superstition. Wo 
aoom almost to come in touch with a personality 
behind the rule—a strong rational personality. But 
if wo oonsider the rulo in tho light of tho ideas 
prevalent among tho Indian Sonnyon and Paribrojakaa 
in snoiont times, wo observe that tho rulo is redly 
only ono form of a prevalent idea among tho 
Sannyaak Tim Buddhist rule allows that " Jiva " may 
be said to a householder after a sneeze, and it is clearly 
implied that there is a certain difference in the ideas of the 
Sannyisis and Paribrajakas on which the exception is 
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grounded. 1 Wo know tint one of tho fundamental ideas 
among the Paribrojaku wu they should regard their 
bodin' ns carcases.® Even among the Sannyiais of tho 
present time tbs idea in many forms and implication» 
prevails j I have teen many Sannyiais who do not accept 
a soluto on tho ground " that a corpse may not be saluted 
I am reliably infonned tint the Sacnywu of any denomina¬ 
tion do not nay " Jiva ” after a snow. Tho idea may derive 
some of its strength also from tho ancient Doctrine of 
Sorrow which is reflected in post-Vcdio Brihmanical, 
Bauddha, and Jaina literature, and which dominatta tho 
Indian mind oven to-day. An attachment to and longing 
for life such as is implied in tho benediction of JiiQ is 
inconsistent with ths principles of Sannyiai life. The 
Buddhist rules about tho sneezing superstition mar well 
bo one of the many protean forms of a prevalent idea 
among tho Indian Purilimjakan and Sannyiieis. The 
story and tho reason wow of lata invention in support of 
a wdl-rccognised practice. 

The illustration given above serves u a much-needed 
caution against tho hasty interpretation of any rule in tho 
Vinayapitaka. In interpreting any Vinaya rule, tho 
following points must bo carefully coneidored and allowance 
miwlo therefor 

(i) Tho orthodox theory which covers the diverse 
origins of tho rules. 

• a. <hU bhlkkharo nuifahU (Whew». v. 33. 3). Bo. UJ. 
rcMCO aogipeta noUlinjc I. is only an alter tluwghl to aupply * ICXMO 
to: an already erlutng practice. 

• 8co iHmen'e The p. 382. 

> Thu ni whet certain Kaany&u actual! y^UiM me when 1 via about 
to talulo them. They oonld ate nn authority (tu Ibia num f« relnairg 
• ia!vte. 
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(ii) The common, primitivo form in which all the niloa 

are cash 

(iii) Tho pinco of any rulo in question in tho order of 

evolution of nionftflUouim among tho Bbikkliue. 

(iv) Tho value of tho story in relation to tho rulo which 

in ostensibly bused upon it. 

Unless wo aro prepared to toko into oonsidoration all those 
points, wo cannot preaumo to understand in thoir truo 
light and boaring the lawB of Vinayapitaka. 
Through an inadequate appreciation ol tho complexitica 
of the problem, oven many learned writore on Buddhism 
have boon botrnyed into fathering on the historic Buddha 
rules And regulations of his Order for which he could not 
possibly have been responsible. 



CHAPTER II 


Tire PnnimvE PAnnmAjAKAS— A Theory 07 tomb 

0 RIO IN 

It ii generally admitted that much of tho oarliost canon- 
ical literature of tho Buddhists and the Jains*, whatever 
their actual chronology, reflect to ui in faithful tradition* 
the life and society of Northern India in the sixth century b.c. 
It is not necessary for us to outer hero into the elaborate 
argument* on which this view is boned. Rut student* of 
ancient littraturo know with what persistency traditions 
survive long centuries after the historical facts in which 
they originated have passed into oblivion. It is era pos¬ 
sible in some cases to discover tho originnl historical facts 
hidden in them by the searchlight of historical criticism. 
This " harking bock " in ancient literature, once dearly 
perceived and intimately realised by the historian, help* 
to guide his steps beyond tho chronological limits where 
written records come to a stop. Thus the Vdana seems 
to be a comparatively lato Pali work in the Sutlapilaka. 
Yet the description of tho Pnribrojakus in tho Jattarulha- 
vaggo (4, 5, 0) of tho Vdana clearly points back to the 
teeming life of the Puibrajaka oommunity in the lifetime 
of Buddha. They arc described thus: " namhahutt nnni- 
titthiya somanabrahmanii paribbajaln . . . paaiditt tifl ti 
nanakhontika nunnmcikn nA n Ad i tth i 11 iaaayanisiit&.'' 1 

* Sm StawfeTa Uiitu ix (P.TA). pp. M-7. 
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(Tr,—Numerous mendicants,both Saiuanoa and Brub maims, 
of various denominations—of various views, opinions, 
inclinations. doctrines, and doxies.) They outer tho oity 
of Savatthi in a miscellaneous crowd for alms, putting 
forth runny epoculaUvo dootrinos of the samo character, 
though not oxaotly the samo, as those which are discussed 
in Lho Iitahna-jala SullnnUi, wounding one another with 
" mouth-woapona ’’ (mukha-iatthihi). Tho wholo passage 
is purely reminiscent and bean tho stamp of an earlier ngc 
than tho time when tho Ud&na ileolf wm compiled, 
for there is reason to think that tho Paribrajaka 
community did not contain uo many sectarian varieties 
later on. 

If, then, we toko tho Buddhint P i t a k a o and the .Taina 
A n g a a an representing North Indian life of the sixth 
century n.a, one notable feature of it stands out in rohef. 
It is tho oxiatenoo of a populous community of men who 
live outsido the organisation of society. They are called 
by various names—Paribbiijnku. Uliikkhu, Sunana, Ynti, 
Snnnydsi, etc -the last name, however, being seldom used 
in Buddhist and Jainn literature. Tlicy have one essential 
charaetoristio in common, viz. that they aro all professed 
religions, homedws and nomadic. Tim standing phrase 
in tho Pali scrlpturoa for ono who embraces this moilo of 
iifo is, Agarumii anngSriynm pabbajati (poiso* from the 
household lo the houseless state), ilonco in tho following 
pages wo linvo called all sorts of this wandering religious 
community by the general namo of Paribrajaka. Tho 
character of this community is so varied and miscellaneous 
that it is extremely difficult to geuomlixo upon it. They 
live by begging, have uo settled dwelling (except during 
the rains, when tho observance of tho Rnin-rotrent is a 
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common custom among tlmm), 1 move about from place to 
place, and ore either ascetics practising austerities 1 or arc, 
in tho words of Kudyord Kipling, " dreamers and babhlsrs 
of otrango gospels.” No other common characteristics 
con bo attributed to tho community as a whole. 

In this community of wondering religious men, 
a superior placo is consistently assigned to one claw 
called tho S a man as. Tima in tho JTa**^a-.nWrfa- 
tuUa, tho burden of tho paragraphs 15-17, sotting 
out tho higher ideal of religious life, is, "Prom that 
time, 0 Enssnpa, is it that tho Bhikkhu is called 
It Somalia, is called u Brfthmanu." Tbc superiority of 
llio Samnna in implied in MahipanrMuM SuUanla, 
02, whon Buddha says, in reply to Ananda, that than 
is no Samana in a dfiamma wherein the " Noble Eightfold 
Path ” is not found. It is only the Ssmans, moreover, 
that is mentioned in the Pali books, in the Jains literature, 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, etc., in juxtaposition with the 
Br&lunnnn—a olos* of the Aryan society bold in the highest 
honour from tlis dawn of Indian history. The Ssmanas 
aro represented as enjoying the same intellectual pre¬ 
eminence os the Brihraanas. Tho intellectual activities 
of both the Samanas and tho Erahmouas aro described, 
criticised, and commented on in Buddhist anil Jaina 
litersturo. In tho Brohmajulo Bulimia, a number of 
philosophic speculations agitated among the BrShmonas 
and tho Samanu are discussed and refuted. (The Jaina 

* See Chap. V. w 123—1 

• H» Uio dMCnplk® Of tbs practice* of the Pam«n»» c«l BrtWau 
in Konapa tiKan&da-iitla in Dtib» TJiliiy#. Thorn ™ at firat n* 
clear fine of dWUica b*-.*«in the VSsepr.etU or TSpuo mil Hr 
Sannylaln. Bf D»ui*ou’« UpanukaJl. p. 372. 
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counterpart of this Buddhiit Suttanta is found in tho 
short section entitled Freedom from Errors in tho Strtnt- 
kiilanga, in which a number of heretical thosos uro cata¬ 
logued .) 1 In the Jaina An gas, olso, samples of Uio 
speculative ideas of tho Bralunauas and Samanas are given 
jxurim. In tho KatxipQ-rihnn&la-tuUa, the Samanaa and 
Brthmanao are claseifiod together as Sila-vuiln. Tapo- 
jigucohavada. Panna-vndS, VimuUi-vada , 1 and an account 
of their various aocotio practices is givon. Instanocs may 
be easily multiplied from Buddhist and Jaina literature to 
show that tho Samanas, equally with the Brahmanu, 
enjoyed intellectual pre-eminence with tho people—they 
were rogarded as the chosen exponents of philosophic ideas 
and apeculationi current in that age. 

The distinguished place that the Samanas held in tho 
Ponbrdjslra community is recognized by outsiders alio. 
People keep up gifts of piety to Samanas and Bnibinanas 
alike.* Tho feeding of tho Samanas mid Brahmunoo is 
recognised as a meritorious act 4 ; they uro foastod and 
entertained on auspicious days.* Thoy are togother 
mentioned as being worthy of respect and gifts in tho 

> 8r* Mu i SWm j (&RR). pi B. pp. 405-0. 

• g» Kaovpa.iOanAinuta, SI (D.V.— P.T.8.. roi. I. p. 174). 

• S« Stmonna^abMIa. 14-S» ra *n*.bTlhn:*n..u uddh.ggUom 
dakkhlnani ptiiuhtpend *o»tgglkAia lukka-ripikam sagga-nm- 
valtanlka. 

‘ Mna Sitfrw. pt U. p. 30—In tho Paravrof/a of King b'omi. 
Rslcra In tfc« guU* of a Brfbnuna trie* to dlamdo King Naml from IM 
llfo of t*« Srunana and ««U* upon him to a** urn* hi* kingly dutioi si 
Mlthlli. Among olhor thing*. Eakra i»j» ; " Oflor groat aacriOco*. 
f/*i Grantwi an! BrAhfwtai. gi»o alic*. *njoy youraoli and cflar 
•acrifioo* i thu* yon will b* a tru* KahaUrtya." 

1 On auspeoiou* day* many Sramaiua and Brihmanaa, gcuta, 
paap*m. and beggar* aio antciuiaod with food-./aina BtUm, pt i, 
p.«. 
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inscriptaone of Anoka. 1 They nro piously invoked, together 
with other tutelary spirits, for protection.* Both the 
Brahmans* and the Samaium go to the assembly convoked 
by tho King and, being professors of some religious faith, 
gain proselyte*, who pay high honour to them, by explain¬ 
ing and leaching their religion. 5 Even a ilavc, it is said, 
when ho becomes o ‘pabbajito samano' ia worthy of 
rovoronoo by Uio King himself, • and Avontiputts, king of 
Madhuri, nay# to Mahhkoccayanu that he would extend 
to tho Sudrft the finmo honourable treatment union Ksha- 
trlya if botli aro Samanaa, for Uto simple reason that, in 
the life of the Samara, caste distinctions do not subsist— 
ya hi’saa bho kaccina pubbe suddo ti esmahha aa'ssa 
antarahiti, mm ar.o t’eva saftkham gacohatiti.' (Tr.— 
Because, 0 Kaccana, he lwea his former stylo of Sudra and 
tokos on tho name of Samann.) The Buddhist scripture** 
represent kings os respectfully consulting not only Buddha 
but also other loading Sanianoo •—though among them 
thoro WOW reoniitA from the untouchable classen and though 
we frequently hear of Sudras and Camillas becoming 
Samanaa, 5 

• Soo Qimtr Ii^hpCtvu. BMujfif /n#cvi>f*>M. flW. 

• a.g. Aiiuuai>t bi&hasgS ai',a ja&apadota Vsstriyl 

Aeta u ladroU dsv* mil rsksAd. ksreoto **b. 

<Ssnart*sMak™.t«.«lU10.e.) 

• Sea A’ufrukntfnpa (AriM Stiras. ptU.pp.M9 ft) 

• Hoe flflmaana pkaU ntla, SO, SO. 

• Soo AfoJkurS SuUa lu M.j|Hou NSMys (J.RA.8.. ISM, p. MS, 
ten and IranakUuu by Robert Chalmers). 

• See for oiamplo tho uponteg seoUoos of 

» Rhyi David* says [Dialvjtu of Ik JimUka. rot. Is. p. ICO) : " Wo 
have seen how ra Urn Xlmauna-phaU SulU, it is taken foe grsntcd that 
a slave wonld an Order (that Is any Oxdsr. not tho Boddhir:) (t). 
And In tie Ajmna An tti of tbs Digha and tho XuOurt Sol fa of tho 
M*Uhim*, then Is erjirtoo suetion ot tho Sudraa bwomisg Saaisa*. 
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From »uch evident*, it in apparent that the Samanaa 
©njoyod tho highest otatna among the wondering com¬ 
munity of religion* mendicants. Among tho Samaiuu, 
there wwo load era of iwU and parties (e.g. Nlgrodha,* 
Sanjaya,* Uruvola,* and othorn), and six of thorn aro con¬ 
stantly reforrod to in Pali literature u ' winglil ganl 
gonftcuriyo Many of thooo aoota aud pnrtiw aro 
cntuuorelod in Buddhist and Jalna litoraturo, but thoao 
onamoratioM aro difSouU to undaratand and moro dim* 
oult to reoondla with ono another. Ono list occur* in a 
pannage in tho Atu/uUara to which Rhys Davids hu drown 
prominent attention.* It montiona ton sects—Ajlveke, 
Nlgantha, Mundaaavalcn, Jatllaka, Paribb&jaka, Megan- 
dtka, Todandikn, Aviruddhaka, Gotnraaka, and Dova- 
dhiimmika. Wo full into hopeless diflioulUce in dofiniog 
tbmo soota, a* Utoy cross and overlap ono onothor. A 
difforonlonumeration in found InUir on in tho V UinJapanho * 

Mails, Atonn, Pnhhata, Dbammagiriya, nrohmagirlya, 
Nataka, Nnccska, Langhaka, Piaaoa, Manlvoddo, Punna- 
vadda, Candlma-sftrlyn, Sirldevata, Kolldovata, Siva, 
Vaaudera, Ohaniki, Asipasu, Bhaddlputta. They aro 

u> if U a rrttvnltKl a*J omnan onaun w, tonj 6 /fort IS* fin* nf 
lX*tU* of IltaUSim. Ho In U>. JAt«V* (HI. Ml) we hmr ot • patter, 
•nil nt l». 302. ot a Guullla, who Iwab. (not IMdhM 

Aananaa)" 

1 (V. TVna kko pane Xlgrodka pnnMiaJaVo (anayena UdambartHya 
parlbhaJaUrtms paflraaatl Balmily# parll>ba|akapetlUya •addhto, 
tlm*» • mottaht rwlbbajaka - lalehl —UdumAaribi . lOanAM Sullania 
{Digka .ViMya, I'.T.B., ill, p. 30). 

• Boo Chap. Ill n( th« pn«ut titoal* 

• Boo MaXihoffft, l 11 

• Hoa SimtvuapSa/a-tulia, 3-7, ola 

• IluMhul lodtn, pn 144-41 DMogvu of RodJXn, II. pp SOO-t 

• 8oo Tmnlmor'i MUi+iaptnSo, jv 101, 
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aaid lo bflio many Gana* (boom), anil of thorn, the Pwanl 
(under the name of PUScillikS) are referred to in Ouflow^o, 
v, 10, 2, and they certainly were a eeot of religfou* nuuidi- 
canto aa thoy aro Mid to have carried begging-bo»U made 
of akulla. An regards tho other aecto in the Milindapanho 
©numeration, wo know nothing except what their mime* 
aeem to import to ui. The Jaina commentator Silanka 
(ninth century a.u.) in a lUJ quote* a very old hemistich 
in which Sainanas aro claaei/kd ae live—Nirgranthn, B&kya, 
Tupaim, Oairikn, and Ajlvaka. 1 In tho corpus of early 
opiginpliioal recorda of Northern India, wo find mention 
of tho Oudilhiato, the Jainaa, and thoAjlvakaa only. (No 
montlon ia found of tho lait after the iccond contury n.a) 1 
Now them enumeration* of tho mendicant iccto belong to 
di/Ieront times and cannot bo reconciled with ono another 
Tho conluaion which undorlica them to duo to various 
oouaw to partial and dofootivo knowledge, inadequate 
appreciation of the distinction between genua and specie*, 
and oonfuaion between tradition and personal knowledge. 
It to also oxtremoly difficult to lay how many of the aecto 
onumoratod by later writora go back to the eixth 
century s.c. 

Among thceo aecto and portion thoro sooma to have 
existed in primitive times a good deal of mutual inter- 
coiinto. In Uio oounui of their constant peregrination* 
thoy frequently met togethar at reit-hou*ee and ntoo at 
common mocting-placoa specially built for them, ono of 
which to even called a Debating Hall (muuayuppavadaka- 

I See Jaw.* .Vu tmi, pi. I, n 1». touloote I. 

• See U>* Carr DwIimIious u! I>«*iolU m lb* Kiglrjum Hills— 
South’s Atoba, p 301. 
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sal&)» Tho effects of suoh mutual intercourse must have 
been considerable, and aro perceptible at any rata in the 
early history of Jainism iu the borrowing of the rules of 
one sect by another and in tho growth of new sects by 
fission. Jacobi * and Hoornlo * have traced in Jainism 
borrowings from tho Aoelnkos and tho Ajlvakas, and 
similar borrowings may no donht bo discovered in Buddhism 
also, Instances occur of tho members of ono sect going 
over to another or a secessionist party founding a new 
sent, as tho Jatuokas booomo Buddhists, tho followers of 
Sanjaya accept Buddha os thoir " Satthi ”, Mah&vira break* 
with Molckhali Uoslla,* as Devadatta with Buddha, founding 
a now «ect. The primitive Paribrajaka sects wore proeo- 
lytiring and must have considerably influenced and modi¬ 
fied ono another with suoh facilities of mutual intercourse. 
Bach of those scots had a clearly defined D h a m m a, 
body of doctrines, of its own, but whether it had an equally 
clearly defined V i n » y o , a special body of external 
rules, is another question which I have dealt with in 
Chapter III of tho present thosis. Among all sects, as 
has already been said, it was the Bamanas who wore 
entitled to tho highest reverence. 4 

• Seo ifi-frf.ua India, p. 1*2. Sm aln PcMapada Sulla, I (High. 

KflcSy*. r.T.a. roL J. p. 178). 

• Soo Jaina Gatni, pU U. IuUo., pp. xxxl-xxxiJ. 

1 Sm (DlUlolta* Indio*), pp. 108-11, foolaoU SflJ. 

• Sc© Ibid. (Uio ttocy of 11-Livin'* diKipluibip uf sad .ul*>qu«U 
breach >rjeh Ocail* U told In MapMot 1 6'u ibi. Tho puHgs i> tramlatof 
by Howulo. UtA. Appaadix). 

' Uo nun* " Snunaua * ii not urjolly applied In a BrAlmwnSfal 
roribiSjaia la Um llliuituulnu and Dharmn*i*trM. Mndh&UOli, 
boworo*. rofim to a Srunanala 6'Cfru — nn authority on Mftaln pnoil<H* 
Ci tho Hindu Puibrijxka in hia rommonUry on Uaao, vt, W. (So® 
Dulikl’l Ui a of J/anu. S.U.E., p. ICO, not©.) . 
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The alxivo is iho general picture revealed to us of tho 
Parihrajaba community of tho sixth century b.o. in the 
earliest Buddhist nn<l Jnina canonical literstuxo. This 
remarkable mendicant community hits lasted down to our 
day and has remained a constant factor in Indian history 
through all its chances and changes. They have excited 
Iho lively interest of all foreigner* who came to India at 
different timoa from " Philip’s warlike ion " to Professor 
Campbell Oman in our day. 1 

Tho origin of lhw community of wandering religious 
mendicants, of such hoary antiquity iu India, in wrapped 
in obscurity. But European writers on Buddhiam have 
sometimes put forward theories of their own which it 
will be necessary for us to examine carefully before pro¬ 
pounding any other thoory. Wo may tako as typical 
the theories suggested by Khy* Davids, Max Muller, 
Douaicn, and Oldenbcrg. 

(i) lthys Davids in ha Buddhiit India says with charac¬ 
teristic bias: "The intellectual movement before the rise 
of Buddhism was in a largo measure a lay movement, not 
a prieatly one.” 1 Tho result of this " lay movement ”, 
ho socma to think, was tho growth of wondering bodies 
of rcligioux, tho Paribhiijakas of Pali literature. This is o 
wido. vague, A priori theory, resting on slender foundation. 
In tho first place, to speak of a general intollcotual move¬ 
ment in Northern India immediately before tho rise of 
Buddbiara is one of tho many misleading commonplaces 
of ancient Indian history. There is nothing except tho 

i See Oman’s Ms MjjKm. AkiUu and 5at*M of Mia (oUp. « 
«, SidUi <u tfsssrfM i» Jtwrofm* Viiiuri to India). 

. • MUM Mb,* ISO. 
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account* of tho intellectual activities of the Santanas in 
Buddhist and Jaiua literature to show that there was any 
intellectual movement, properly eo called, in tho immediate 
pro-Buddhistic ago. Thoughts, idea*, philosophic "jwcula- 
lions had do doubt broadened down from century to 
century among tho intollootual unction of the people, 
but whether there was any gonoral " acceleration" of 
intellectual life, Lrlnglng into existence these wandering 
bodies of sophists and teachers among whom religions 
and philosophical questions were so earnestly and restlessly 
agitated, u an open question. To infer an intellectual 
movement from tho abundanoo of religious wnndorors 
and philosophic speculator# in tho eixth oentury n.o., 
and then to account for their growth by the intellectual 
movement, involves a " petitio prlncipiiIn tha aacond 
place, to point to an intellectual movomont in any ago 
necessarily implies a comparison with tho preceding ages, 
and such comparisons arc hazardous in ancient Indian 
history where we have no continuous records to build upon. 
If the same amount of materials which wo havo for tho 
reconstruction of social life in tho immediate prc-Buddh- 
i*tio ago ware available for the age preceding it, wo might 
possibly haro coma to a different conclusion. There is 
in fact no authority for propounding such facile theories 
os that of a pre-Buddhistic intellectual xnovoment, and to do 
so would be, to adopt lthys Davids’s own metaphor, liko 
playing ohros “sans voir", without seeing tho pieces. 
Tho theory which is born of tho notion that in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.o. there was a world-wide intellectual 
movement, 1 is thus a uaclww one for our purpose. 

* " Th«i iclilinly, iUm«i •treulUwm.ly. and almoit owUialy 
IrJnppnrinmiiy, thr.r* ii nrtdewe. about the sixth oontury B.O.. in each 
el tW widcly-japan'M Metre* cd oirilbation (China. Pema, Egypt. 
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(ii) Paxil Deuawn aota groat store by the practical 
rciulta of tho Upanishad theories of T a p a a and N y A s n. 1 
But UeuMen'i argument may bo applicablo to only one 
section of tbo primitive I’aribrijaka community, but not 
to the whole body, for many ParibrAjaka sects, vrkose 
doctrine® uro known to as, did not recogniro at all tho very 
fundamental! of each theories, and ware admitted on all 
hands to bo openly anti-Brlhmanical. In the Kauapa- 
Sihandda-SvUa, o claw of Srwnanna and Brihmanu are 
called 7tmutfi-wda. In this claw probably arc to bo 
included tho Brahmanicnl Yogis and Sannyiisio whose 
religious activities wore explicitly grounded on the theory 
of Vimulii (Vimukti) or Emancipation from which, as 
Paul Douascn has ehown, the practical roiults o! Yoga and 
NySsa logically follow.* But tho V\inutti-vad5 among tho 

Italy, Orooco), of « k.p for-»rH In .pomiUUro Uu» R ht. <J « n«. hlrih 
In olhlea, of a religion of eonatlonre threatening to taka the plaoe of tho 
oW religion of roaton and raagic.’-B-.iiUn I< p. MO. 

« 800 riowM’a Tht Upa*ii\vU. pp. 3 flt (T. (Pieotical Phfloeophy). 

• The following U Douiatn’a argument (Ibid., pp. 411-11) 1 " The 
do thing of the doctrine of emancipation In empirical forme Involved m » 
waeoquenoo the conceiving of oraandpntlon, u thoogh ft worn an o»on» 
In on emptied eonio, from tho point of view of etnaaliSy, on an effect 
that might 1* brought ehyit or srooUrotod by appropriate dmu 
N ow emancipation oxwiited to it* ertamal phenomenal tMc t 

(I) In tho removal of tho oonroloainom of plurality. 

(it) In the removal ef all deelre. the neceorary ooMcqueMc and aroom- 
janiment of that eooKfottantw. 

*' To prodnon theae two eUtoe artifcUlly waa the aim of two character- 
i»t:o icanlfeaUUona of lodlan culture t 

<i) Of tho •Yoga’, whvh, hy withdrawing tin organa from the 
ob'notn of aeon and fcnoontratiog them in the inner toll, oudiavourei 
to abate itaolf froo from tba world of plurality and to etotaro Uniun with 
U10 ' Atma 

(II) Of the' RannyUa ', wbioh, by one ting oQ from uobmU of burnt, 
pwaraaiena, family, and all that etmuUU. dnaira, aoefai UUmuoaly to 
mailro that freedom from n3 thn tiro of the rorth.” 

(Tho paasage la aomawhat abridged.) 
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Soummui constituted one class only, and tlie TJpanishad 
theories cannot account for tho other classes of Paribra- 
johas who did not consider tho Upnnishod idea of Emancipa¬ 
tion to bo tho muon d'krt of religious mondtcancy. In 
Buddhist canonical literature, for instauco, tho object and 
purpose of religious mendicancy is said to bo nothing moro 
than Biahmacariya (religiosity), 1 and tho idoas of T a p a a 
and N y a e a arc not at all suggested. The attachment to 
household life musl be discarded, not because thcro is any 
special virtue in the more rejection of it. but because worldly 
attachment* are hindrances to religious living.* Tho 
Buddhist and Jaina religious mendicants never doacribod 
Uiemsclvcn on Saniiyfcsins—tho name which more 
frequently than any other describes this mode of life in 
the Upanukada. It cannot in fact be said that any ono 
philosophic idea presided over the growth of tho Faribr*- 
jalca institution—for the speculative ideas which tho Pari- 
brejnkas profess aro as widely various as tho gnostic heresies 
of tho early Christian Church which Charles Kingsley 
described as "a strange brood of thooretio monsters, 
begotten by effete Qreolc philosophy on Egyptian 
symbolism, Clialdoan astrology, rareoo dualism, and 
Brahmanio spiritualism Religious mendicancy in India 
cannot in fact be traced to the materialisation of any 
one philosophic idea. 


1 See Chap. JIT. p. 77 . 

* e.g. SamhUho pharSrun njo-pDlha .bbhckSM pabbajjl 
liUm nkarara ag&ram aJjUvuUZ rkantaparlpunnara clranu-pari. 
■uiUItiam umllu-IiV Mum fcrtfimoMriyom rurttum. See ddinaafM- 

v, tl (D.N., P.T«, vol t, jv OS). Hit. puiop <■ repeated 
m Taif/t .‘Turn. 8 m altn J f.«< Su in, U, 16. In SulU.nlplt» (BUiAitt 
HmUu, S.B.R, pp. 38-fl). 

• Sre Kiaplo/a RypdU, 
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(iii) If there is any force in the argument* wo have put 
forward above, tho theory of tho Briihmanical ascetio 
being tho original of the Buddhist and Jama religious 
roondioaiil would bo no longer tcanblo. Max Muller 
in hi* HMert Ztotun* (p. 361), Biihlor in bis translation 

V of the Baudhayana Satra, B.B.R. (passim), Korn in his 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, mid Jacobi in hi* Introduction 
..to the Jaina Sutras, 8.BJL (pt. i, pp. xxiv-xxxii)—all 
oontond that tho Bruhmanical ascetic wu tho model of 
tho Buddhist and tho Jaina. This may bo true only in tho 
boom that some of tho ruled of the Buddhist and Jaina 
Poribrajnka* wore possibly borrowed from tJio Briihmanical 
L'aribr&jakaa, which again ia only a presumption raised by 
tho fact wo havo already referred to of the mutual inter* 
course that existed among tho Paribrujakna of different 
Boot*. But wliicli ol thoio ndw wore borrowed wo can 
never ascertain. There existed a Paribrajaka community 
from remote antiquity in India, and customs and practice a 
among them were tho common proparty of all iccta. It 
is probablo that tho Buddhist Sangha among them was 
Vfounded later than tho sect of Brahmanicnl Paribrajakas. 
But tho Brohmanicol Sunnyeab. the Buddhist Bhikkhus, 
and tho Jaina Snivakoo nil betougod to tho same ancient 
society of wandering roligious mendicant*, and it is obvious 
that among all the sect* there should subalst a certain 
community of idea* and practice*. The question of tho 
origin of the institution of wandering religious mendicancy 
remains unsolved. 

(iv) Oldcnbcrg seems to find tho solution in tho popular¬ 
izing of philosophic speculations in tho process of spreading 
from tho Western school* among tho aimpln and earnest 
people of the Eastern tract*. This is also a wide and 
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vague theory which, however, contains an element of 
truth. 1 

It soem* to mo that the question hwi never boon squarely 
faced in the proper historical spirit by any western scholar, 
and honoo tho obscurity of d priori theories lianga lioavily 
over it. An unbiassed inquiry, however, may tend 
somewhat to diuipato this obscurity, end moh an inquiry 
we propoao in the following page* of this chapter. Tho 
manifestations of the " other-worldly spirit" havo boon 
bewildering in their variety in ancient India, and the idea 
which underlies this particular institution of religions 
meadiounoy should first of ull bo dissociated from the other 
forma like Taj. an of this " other-worldly spirit"—and 
this basic idea iA found in tha stereotyped words, which 
describe one, emhrocing the life of the religious mendicant 
and wanderer, in I’ali literature— AgSraim& ana'/Sriyam 
pabbajati: it is homelessness for tho sake of a Jiighor 
spiritual life. This is tho common attribute of all tho 
PAribriijakas, whatever their Boots, denominations, ideals, 
and practices may be. 

In tho Rig-wia, x, 13G, certain Munis are described 
in the following verses: 

Kcdyognim kcfl vijaifi kef! vibharti rodosl 
Kcft viivaih evaxdriSe keildarh jyotirucyate. ( 1 ) 

Sayana't comment—Kciah = Kedaathiniyll rodmayab 
tad van tab kodinab agnirvayub sfirynica ete trorab stQyante. 
Munayo vutaraAanab pidadguvasate main 
Vatasyanudhriijini ynnti yaddevuso avik^stob: (2) 
Unmadita mouneyena vfitAfijiiUwthimii vaymii 
fearircdamasmikani yflyam martiso ubluparfyntbn. (3) 

' OWenbfirg 1 . n* OtubOa. n . 03-4 (Hoe/. treuUUon). 
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Say ana'8 comment —Unmnditi => Unmottavadiicnrantab 
yadvn utkri^tora madatfc har^adi praptilj. 

Antorlbjoon patati viSv&rapavacakuhit 
Munirdcvunya dovuoyu ooukrityayn BakHahitafc (4) 
VtitaoyuAvo Vftyofc anklin’tho dov«iU> rauni^i 
Ubhou MmudrAvalqoti yaAca pflrva utfparab. (5) 
Apaaroifira gandhnrvSnArti mrigAnSrh caratjo caran 
Kcil kotosya vidvan sakhA ivAdurraadintama^. (0) 
Vuyuraimn upamanUial piaagli 4m4 kunnihnamS 
Kcfii vi^wya jmlreoa yadrudrcunpivnt sahn. (7) 

Saffina'i comment —Kodl — SOryalj. 

N.B.—It will ho observed that tho Muni is mcntionod 
only in 2, 3 (Mnunoya), 4, and 6. Tn the other hymno the 
word 1 b Kcil. Moodonoll and Keith, rejecting fi&yana’a 
commentary, tako this word as descriptive of the M a n i, 
meaning " long-haired " (boo Index to Vedio Name/, under 
M uni, footnoto 1). Iyengar also takes tho word, 
in tho eame sonso. But I am inciinod to follow Sfiyana in 
this matter. If Kcil roally refers to Muni, tho wventh 
hymn become# nonsense; if, on tho other hand, it is token 
to monn tho bud, it yield# very good eonao. 

Griffith's Translation 

Ho with tho long, loose lock# supports Agni, and moisture, 
heaven and earth: 

He ie all sky to look upon : ho with long hair is called thin 
light. (I) 

The Muni9, girdled with tho wind, wear garments soiled 
of yellow huo. 

They following tho wiud’e swift course go where the god» 
bavo gono before. ( 2 ) 
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Transported with our Munihood we have preescd Oa into 
tlio wind": 

You, therefore, mortal men, behold our nnUirnl bodies 
and no more. (3) 

Tho Muni made associate with tho holy work of overy god. 
Looking upon all varied forms flioo through tho region of 
tho air. (4) 

The steed of Vfcta, Vayu'a friend, tho Muni, by tho god" 
impelled, 

In both tho oceans hath his homo; in eastern and in wontern 

sea. (6) 

Treading tho path of the sylvan beuota, "Gandhama, and 
ApennwKW. 

He with long locl-n, who knows tho wish, is a sweet, most 
delightful friend. (6) 

Vayn hath churned for him: for him ha poundod things 
most hard to bend, 

When ho with long loose locks hath drunk, with Kudro, 
water from tho cup. (7) 

From tho orthodox commentary of Sayann, it is difficult 
to determine tho exact character of tho Muni. But in tho 
Ailamja BrShmana , vi, 33, Altana, who is called a Muni, is 
a charaoter far different from a wandering religion* mendi¬ 
cant, The legend is told about him that he commenced 
to rocito some meaningless manlrcu to his sons, one of 
whom, Abhyugui, fearing for his father’s sanity, stopped 
his mouth and thereby incurred hia curao which descended 
from him to hia progeny. Tim ohoractar of Aitaaa answers 
to tho word" " unmadita mounoyena " (x, 130,3), of which 
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tho fi rut alternative interpretation by Siiyanu is “ umnatta- 
vadiicamntah " (behaving liko o mad man). If Alton is 
the type of tho Rig-v.*lio Muni, ho in purely not tho 
homeless Sannyosi, Yati, or Paribrnjaka. Tho Muni 
describod in tho Upanithada, however, approaches more anil 
more to tho latter type till ho is identified with tho Pari- 
brijakn. 1 But tlio dangor of taking tho Juter rlovolopod 
signification of a word to interpret its original senio is 
known to tho merest tyro in philology. Tho question as 
to Uin character of tho Rig-vcdio M a n i is thus involved 
in grcAl doulit: Mr, Srinivas tyongnr identifies tho Rig- 
vodic Muni with tho Hannyanin,’ while Macdonoll and Keith 
regard Lim s* " more of a ' modicino man ' (a character 
well known among primitive peoples) than a sago "—" an 
ascetic of mo gio powora with divine affluxtu.” * 

In the Atharva-veda, xv, wo Uavo tho gloritiod description 
of n roving spirit who in colled aVrstys. Tho Vrdtyu 
in this description is o inyatio figure, “ who appears at oao 
time to bo a supernatural being ondowod with all the 
attributes of all-pervading Doity, and at another ns a human 
wandorer in neod of food and lodging " (Oriflith's Transla¬ 
tion oj the Alharta-wda, p. 199). Wo quoto below those 

> Ths Fourth Airuna is callcl by ApU lambs that o! MaVBs. Of. 
/flammapoda (FsuobfUl, No. IB) — 

Yslhlpl bhanisra pupphsm vinnagsedhsm sholhsysm 
Fsloti ruim Idly* ersra gAos maul care. 

This U Ihfl dssertption of a P*ribrij*b*-» eh*™ toe dUhnot from 
OM who Is - msddwird hy hit dlsinn afllaulus " (uomadilA maauytna) 
Hew tho Moot a~l tho Pnrlhrijak* srr ooEpJotely IdnoUSod. 

• See Iyengar's Li(< in Antttnl Mia in lU Aj. nfLKn Moatnu, [x 77— 
•' As Brsbroaostyam. ttodoatshlp, tho first of tho .Uigr* fa tho l.fo of s 
Brshmsa. was (oreaMd In tho ago of tho Mantras. So, too, tho fourth 
and last stage, that of tho Ssonyasl. called Muni, fn tho hymn*'* 

• Bw Maodooall *ud Keith's Indu to Vtdic Narsu under Muni. 
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expressions in Book xv which may be said to relate to tho 
human attributes of the V r u t y a 

Vritya fijidlyamanob. (1) 

Sa viionuvyacalnt. Tam enblih co eamilifco Bonn cn sura 
c£nuvjacalat. (9) 

Tad yaayoivarft vidvan vratyo rajfio 1 ti th irgrihanil- 
goochet 6rcyamaamonamatmano miinayot tathn k?atiSya 
na vriicate tathn ri$triya na vriicato. ( 10 ) 

Tad yasyaivadi vidvan vratyo'titlnrgrifaflnsgaochot 
svayamenamabhyudetya rxllyid vratyo leva rStravoto! 
vrotyodukarh vratyo tarpoyantu vratyo yotbo to priyarii 
tathfotu vratyo yatho to va&wtatUstu vritya yotU to 

nibimostaatu, ( 11 ) 

Tod yasyovam vidvan viatya udhritegvagni$vadhtfrite 
‘gnibotre ’titbiigrihiniigacchet avayamenamabhyudatya 
vrdyad vricy&tisrija hofyamlti. So citiirijej]uhuylnnac&- 
tiarijennajuhuydt. ( 12 ) 

Tod yoflyovoni vidvAn vratyo ckuth rotrimatitbirgriho 
vnaati yo prithivyim puoyalokootan touiivorundha (13) 

N.B.—Tha following attribatea of tho Vratyo aro men¬ 
tioned hero:— 

(o) He wanders about. 

(6) Ho wondcra among the pcoplo and ia exceedingly 
popular and held in high regard. 

(c) He ia honoured by tho king when he comes na 

n guest to hie houao. 

(d) When he is a guest with o Gro worshipper, it 
is with his permission that naorificial oblotione 
should be made. 

Except the expressions wa have extracted above, the 
rest of the book is devoted to a grotesque idealization of 
the Vritya. 
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Griffiths Translation 

There wan a roaming Vratya. (1) 

He went away to the people. Meeting and Assembly 
and Army and Wino Mowed him. (9) 

So lot the Kiug, to whose house the Vratya, who possesses 
this knowledge, oomes oa a gucat, honour him aa superior 
to himself. So he dona not net against tho intorosta of 
his prinoely rank or his kingdom. ( 10 ) 

Lot him to whoso house the Vxntya, who pceeeases this 
knowledge, oomea aa a guest, rieo up of his own accord to 
meet him, and say, Vratya, whore didst thou pass the night 1 
Vrntya, hero is water. Lot them rofresh thcc. Vratya, 
let it be aa thou plcascst. Vritya, aa thy wish is, so let 
it bo. Vratya, as thy desire is, bo bo it. (11) 

The man, to whose house, when tho fires have been taken 
up from tho hearth and tho oblation to Agni placed therein, 
tho Vratya, possessing this knowledge, comes as a guest, 
should of his own accord rise to meet him and say, Vr&tya, 
give me permission. I will sacrifice. And if he givw 
permission he should sacrifice, if he does not permit him 
he should not sacrifice. ( 12 ) 

He in whose house tho Vratya, who possesses this know¬ 
ledge, abides one night, secures for himself thereby tho holy 
realms that are on earth. (13) 

From this description it has been inferred by Roth (in 
Si. Ptiertburg Dictionary) that the Vratya idealized in the 
Atkarva-vcda is a Paribrajaka. But this identification 
rents on very slender basis and there is nothing in tho 
description, except tho fact that he wanders about Bnd is 
honoured both by tho King and the people when he comes 
as a guest, which lends colour to Roth’s interpretation. 
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Beside*, aa pointed out by Macdonell and Keith, 1 Roth’s 
identification is not borne out by other passages descriptive 
of tho Vrfityu. It is beside our purpose to enter here into 
the much-voxod question as to whether tho Vintya is a 
non-Aryan, or an Aryanizod non-Aryan, or a degenerato 
Aryan. But tho Y r u t y a in Bk. xv of tha Afhana-vcda 
con by no means ba called a Paribmjaka. 

Except tho two passages, quotod above from tho Rig- 
veda and tho Atharva-vcda respectively, I do not know of 
any other which might suggest the existence of tho Pari- 
brajaka in that ago which has been called by Iyengar 
" the ago of the Mantraa ", Tho condition of tho Brahma- 
cirin being tho origin of that of the Paxibrajaka may bo 
left out of the question, for although the Brahmacarin is 
sometime* described aa “ roaming as far as tho land of 
the Madras ”, it is always in search of a teacher or in order 
to learn sacrifice.* Tho Brahmacarin is a pupil and learner, 
while tho Paribrajaka is a wandering religious man, n 
teacher and sago. Tho later Asrama theory keeps these 
two conditions of life clearly apart. Tho Vedic hymns, 
therefore, which may bo said to constitute the earliest 
and purest Aryan alemonts in Indian culture, do r.ot men¬ 
tion clearly the condition of tho religious mendicant. Now, 
among the non-Indian brandies of tho great Aryan stock, 
although institutions analogous to Indian Br&hraanism 
are found, wo do not find any traces of tho existence of 
religious mendicancy in tho oarlioat monuments of their 
literature. Tho Druids of Britain, the Brohons of Ireland, 
the Pontiffs of Romo, and the Magi of Persia strongly 


* Sec Iain Io Kefic A’ama under Vr* ty ». 

• See lr.de* to Vedia Nam a under DraKnuuryo i sUo Doubkq'b 
Tie UftmMaU, p. 870. 
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reoemblo tho BrAlimanae of Aryan India.' But except 
in India, wo do not know of tho oxistonco of Sramauisza 
, in primitive tiince in any oountry occupied by n pcoplo of 
, predominatingly Aryan blood or culture. Tho Macedonian* 
who aecompaniod Alexander woro struck with wonder at tho 
Indian Uymnosophiats. If thoy lad aeon anything similar 
in tho Ilollcnio world, thoy aurcly would havo mado at 
leant a pnarong roferonoo lo it in their lengthy account* of 
tho Oymnoaoplmtfl. 

Refprenroa to tho religioua mendicant aro found in 
IMhmanicnl literature after tho " Mantra period " (o.g. 
P&nini,* Brihaddranyd/opanishad* etc.), but the recog¬ 
nition of religious mendienney nB an institution of Aryan 
Brohmnnical aocicty seem* to havo boon somewhat later.* 
Thia is proved hy the gradual development of Airsma 
thoory in tlio Upanishada. Tho earlier Upaniahads, like 
tho ChSndagya and Brihaddranyaka, do not rccognixo the 
conilition of religioua mondicancy as the Fourth Stage of a 
man’s life, but thoy asaumo, rather, only three atngos and, 
ob Dcuaacn hna pointed out, it in to the later period of tho 
BhurmnoOtras and the BharmaaiuitiaB that the fully 
developed theory of tho Four AsramOB belongs. It may 
be legitimately assumed that if religioua mondicanoy had 
been an institution aa old as tho Vedic Mantras, it would 
havo found recognition in tho earliest Opaauhads. The 

> Dr. N. C. Sou QapU In hU Sovcu of Law and SctUlv •» Andfl 
/iurto(Ckl*utU Unirsoily PuUMcaUoo), pp. 16 &. hudeali *ith this 
point 

• Piolot BSOtfOM DMttk* am in tr, 3, 100-W«U»i>7» iUlli. 
bhyi* bhUtfOMta-satcs^eh. 

• 8m nrtMOrax^ia. tr. 3. !?—^MmujoVramaviuaiioao'apMBi. 

• This bu boon elsuly poinUd out by DoiisMn. Hu wumrnti 
■ail MlfcoritiM will t*o to wid *t pp. 307-9 of Tit ffcmutefe 
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greater likelihood is that it was not a primitive institution 
of Aryan Bruhmanical society, although the religious 
mendicant existed in India and was held by people in great 
regard. It soems, therefore, reasonable to think that tho 
condition of religions mendicancy developed on tho Indian 
soil, and was not introduced into tho oountry by the early 
Aryan settlers whose life and society are reflected to us 
from the Vedio Mantraa. 

It may bo taken for granted that tho Brihmanical 
Dfarma&fotf<u, although they betray tho intrusion into 
them of divorao cultural elements, carry on the traditions 
of ancient Aryan life and society in thoso ideals which they 
consistently approve and exalt. Now, from the Chdnda- 
gyopanidad down to tho latest BauMlBt, we observe tho 
preference, consistently held, for the householder's state, 
the Second Asrama. All the passages bearing on this point 
have been gathered together in tho Appendix to this 
chapter. The Upanishad doctrine of “ Emancipation 
through knowledge of Atman ” seems to have enfeebled 
only for a time the emphasis in Brahmanism on household 
life, by bringing to the foreground the idea of Nyasa. 
Otherwise tho 8ccond Asrama is extolled and exalted, 
regarded as the root and mainstay of tho others, and for 
salvation, it is said, one need not go further. Other con¬ 
ditions of life which tend to prevent or postpone it, e.g. 
persistence in Brahmacarya, etc., are deliberately ruled 
out. 1 Tho striking contrast that these passages ofier 

1 DTrglinkilath Iwvhmaoaryarh, o», elAoi iohaguptyaitiam kaieridia 
nakltmobUb! NtvartitSni Varuv^i Ty»«Mlbip$rvukom vudhoifc— 
Adtpnrdna, f<r ParUaro. 

In yriAtwJi’araftya.Punl'M. xxii, 12-10, among praoltcoi aroldoblo 
in (if Kalivuga, though pormllUd by tht taured booio, »ro nuaUonod 
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to tho Buddhist »nd Jiunn ideas on household life is 
eminently suggostivo—n contrast whiob is well illuutratcd 
by tho place and importance of Qrifya Sai/tis in Br&hinnn- 
iim, tho nidus out of which tho whole body of tho A e a r a 
of later Smritia has sprung, and the insignificant place hold 
by tho Oahapati Vajyai in Buddhism. 1 Over against the 
two dubious juuwngoa of tho Rupvcda and the AAorva- 
vtda, wo may cite the whole trend of Brihinonionl litera¬ 
ture (with tho exception of somo of tlio later Upaui- 
•hada) le show that Aryan lifo and socioty did not favour 
religious mendicancy. What is moro interesting,—tho 
rooted antagonism to it, though rvovor cloarly profosttod, 
comes out in mauy curious forms—in tho idea, for instance, 
that tho presence of a Munda (nhavon-hoodod religious 
moadioant) in inauspicious and vitiates sacred rites. 
This belief is not duo to any lately doveloped anti- 
Buddhislio bias, for we find an instance of it oven in the 
SuUa-nip&ta. In Vajtala Rulla, the Brahmana, Aggika 
Bharadv&ja, is engaged in sacrificing to the fire when hs 
observes Buddha approaching him and calls out to him in 

VSnapruthHiram* and " DliRhaUlam InUimwaryam Viit also 
tho tail ot KumSrll* BhaUa, quoted In Mai MUlter'a Uittary oj AncimU 
ftvKl Lxtmluri (Piolnl Off no Kd.}, p. 25, fooieolo 3. 

> (t wlU be oheemd that tho Ostap aSi Vafyru lack any dlillnollvo 
Baddhlit character. Bomotimoa, u Kern ha* poiatari out (Man. qf 
/ad. Bud., p. AS), they are borrowed from tho BrihmaBtoal mriptunw 
and are at rarlanrai with Iteddhirtio doelrinoa. Kora obaervrw that 
BoddMrra U properly a monutlo InetituUon, and the laUy la bat aoco.- 
•cry (Ibid., p. 78). Dr. Amhihold Soott And* the brudoat d-linoUon 
between the CHriaUan Church and the Buddidat Chinch la tho le;t that 
the work of the former lay rcUlda the limits a! U.o CttutuU. 01 llul ilhUm . 
ha aaya i " Ita lay auoclataa, howercr numorou*, were tot the IringM 
of roKtfoua oommnniUm. When, tbarefare, delenoraUoa In the Oid«C 
•Ot In, reformation of it by tho pmpla <a faoprfc(BudiMuin and 
OMtHonttg, p 871) 
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anger to stay where he is—'Tatxeva mundalca tatr’ovn 
aamanakn tatr'eva nualaSca titthahiti. (Slop thoro. 0 
Shaven-headed oao I There, 0 Sramanuko I Stand there, 
thou of low casta !) 1 More than fifteen hundred yearn 
after, the same spirit diotatan M&ndana Misra when he rails 
at SanJaim for intruding on his oblations, although 
Sankara is a Brahmans Sannyasln— 

Tadinim Maodannmiiro viivcdovan sathkalpya 4ulu- 
grlma sr&gatamiti darbhik^ata-praksaoaknlo setiknra- 
caryapodadvaysih raundalasthaui dudarAi. Talufi 
earvaflgani vlkvya kjooeuo kilayaih eannyialti jflitvi 
kopalro Uhah oi t tah koto inundityavadlt iti prathama- 
vakyaili MKraaya. 1 

(Tr.—At that time, while Mandsna Mirra, having invited 
all the gods by the invocation of SAlagrtma, war washing 
his hand of the Darbho grass, he saw the feet of Samkari- 
eftrya inside the sanctified circle. On inspection of hia 
person, ho knew him to be a Sannyiain and was in a moment 
distraught with clamorous wrath and cried out, " Whenoo 
comes this shaven-htaded man 1"—That was the first 
speech of Mura.) 

If the mystic figure in Book XV of the Arlharwi-vtda 
ia really o Paribrnjako, it is significant that he is only a 
Vrotya and not a genuine Aryan. 

Another highly significant point to ho noticed is that 
ono who wishes to embrace the life of a religious mendicant 
has to discard all the marks of Aryan birth and breeding, 
o.g. tbu soared tuft of hair, the sacred thread, sacrificial 


1 Sr® Psuabtill'a Sulla nifGla. P.T.R, p J|. 

• So® Amovin'. &nWF<fta (Jlvln.n.!. Vldyi.lgir’. Ed. 

p. 2W). 
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rites, Vedic studios, etc. 1 Now, the factum of thii rejection 
of tho distinctive marks of Aryan birth, breeding.and culture 
in glased ovor in tho UpawJiadt by fanciful interpretations. 
Tho SABayaai does not oiler Yugn (woriGeo), but still he 
may bo said to be doing PrngAgnihotra (nacriiioo to tho 
Qro of his own lifo)*; "the sacrificial firo bo takco up 
into tho lire of his belly: tho Gflyatri into the firo of his 
speech"; tho Yajfiopavlte (nacrod thread) and 6ikhi 
(eacrcd tuft of hair), tho symbols of Aryan ritualism, are 
discorded, but " hcnooforUi meditation alone is to serve as 
sacrificial cord and knonlcdgo aa the look of hair—tho 
timeless Atman la to bo both sacred thread and 1 lock 
of h&ir ’ for him who has renounced the world Observe 
tho attempt made in those passages to Aryanize, as it wero, 
tho Snnnyssin—to show that although he has outwardly 
discarded tho marks and lymbola of tho Aryan, he is still 
80 in mind and spirit, possessing indeed all thcoo eigne, 
though it be in a spiritual suise. The glosses wero nocessary 
because the anomaly of recommending s non-Aryan modo 
of lifo was folt. Furthor, that this modo of life implios a 
definite break with the Vedas and tho culturo based on their 
authority seems to be implied in aomo of tho preliminaries, 
recommended in tho Ujmithait, to bo gono through by 
an intending Sannyasiu. Ono of those is a simple offering 
to firo or water (Javala, I), with the words—Oui ssrva- 
bhyo dovatAbhyo yuhomi Jvfihoti (I offer oifi as a sacrifice 
to all the gods). Ilere, o&, it is said, implies the three 
Vedaa (MoIc$amantraatrayyevaih vindet-—ibid.). So the 

• 8r* rirwirpoponiaW, I. 

• Soo Dmmmi on Prlnlgnitcum, TU OpisxiKaJi. pp. 124 It 

• 8«o Dmicwn'i TU OpurfaMi, pp. 370, 3T7, "hole all iho authorities 
are referral to. 
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Vodu are first sacrificed to tie gods by tho intending 
Sennyaain. 

In conclusion, we must note the fact that tho position 
of the Sramarow won regarded by people u being on a 
level of equality with tho Briimanas; yet the Srtmonns 
are sharply distinguished from tho Brahmanns, and tho 
Greek accounts, which have an inestimable valuo as being 
based on the observation, howovoc dofoctivo. of real lifo, 
unbiassed by theories, bear wniJe Uotfmony to the foot that 
betsreen theso two ola«eo there woe a spirit of rivalry and 
competition 1 The expression 6runa\ui-Dr&Kmaryim is 
taken by PaUnjoli in illustration of tho rule, YefUflca 
virodhab ioivatikah (“ tboae wio are at perpetual enmity " 
—a rula of Sanskrit Samosa),’ and the word ' Sraxnana * 
in the expression need not niceuanly bo takon in tho 
sense of a Buddhist Bhikkhu, fee a Sramana might possibly 
mean even a Brahma nicsl Puribrujuka or SannyiiL* 
How thaw oastekw Sminamo, 4 not recognising tho 
authority of the Vedas,* attacking tho superiority of tho 
Brahmanas, 1 sharply distinguished from them, attained 

> 8m Chop. V, p. HO (Kkilaroiiot quoUd by Slntxi). 

■ 8 m UaWMiya, loo. elt • Boo footnote S, p. «B 

• 8m of M.Jjhlm* NUy> utd fa the offw* 

ItU oil rutai sro merged (n tho Ilfs of tho Bremane. 

■ 8 m Tnijja Suita of 7)f*hi tithlyu (D.X,, rol I), tnd oleewhere fn 
tho A’fciii-riiaJo. 

■ 8m -f-.hoii.la fa Wgfc» NlWro. (Boo she Rhy. DaiW TAr 
Dia&fu* cj l*o BiUim, tiJ. U, pp. IftJ ft); ModAunt SuUa in Hid. 5 
mo >ko tho funmu rempufenn of BiddhU* MimMa-Pfsopa lo the 
oonon h»rfag eight qoilitJM, fa which the foar taefae ere Ukeoed to 
fimr rira» which low ihcoMolrr* la thooecan {OuUa.. lx. 1, 4). Similar 
Idea* or* found «l»owh"re In Buddhkt Sfaretcro. In tho Jelna Kolpo- 
Suira (In Bhvlravahn’i Lim 0/ Jir*») it ii takl that AihaU, ofa., 
ore no* tom in " low fanullM. mean lomiliw. degraded funkllM, poor 
Umilto, indigent famills. \*fyp*' famlHiw.or Br.hm.nfr.l famine" 
(/■»• h’Oro., I, p. MS). 
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an equal level with the highest caste of Aryan socioty 
in India appears like a standing puzzle. The result coaid 
not possibly hove been brought about by the inner forces 
of Aryan socioty itself, in which, so far os wc can trace, the 
Bmlunuou clues occupies the high wit nnd most honourable 
plaoo, though u traoo of Kelmtriyn antagonism to its 
superiority appears in tho Upanilhadi as woll as in the 
Jaina and Buddhist literature. The cluo is probably to 
bo found in tho feet that tho culture which is represented 
by Vodic literature and it« appanages wos onlyono strand— 
it might bo tho predominant on©—in the highly mixed 
warp and woof of ancient Indian life nnd civilization. 

Sinco tho time of Max Muller and ' tho Fhilo'.ogists ’ 
tho theory of tho Aryan occupation of India has been 
considerably modified by researches into Indian ethnology 
and sociology. Tho theory is being gradually narrowed 
to tho concluBion that tho Aryans (whothor they camo in 
ono immigration or more) wore a " small body of foreign 
immigrant©", who, without producing great racial dis- 
turhanooa, acted fts a strong Icavon, both cultural and racial, 
in the voat population of Dravidian and Munda raCM that 
occupiod India. 1 Tho rich and virile culture of this small 
minority slowly infiltrated the lifts and civilization of tho 
native non-Aryan populations till even tho Aryan lar.guago 
was adopted by the natives, in whose mouths it changed 
into various dialects, just as rustic Latin fermented into 
the Romance Languages in Southom Europe. Tho pro- 
oobb of Aryan!ration of northern India won not the forced 
superimpoBition, but tho gradual infiltration, of a dominant 
culture which itself slowly settled into a distinct Indian type. 

* 8ae Oppnrt'* T\o Original /nlaftUmUf of Bkamtmrm and Iyratgar’i 
Lift in Aneinl India. 
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This process Menu to hove commenced from ita original 
homo in & definitely circumscribed circle of people in the 
\Ve§t and passed on towards the East along the valley of 
the Gangco. The literature of tho Brahmanaa point* to 
this circle of people ; they correspond with those who are 
colobratod by Manu as upright in life; end thoy go back to 
tho most prominent Aryan Block* mentioned in tbo Biff- 
cfrfa. 1 The Aryans and tho Arynnircd pooplo assimilated 
to them largo bodies of nativo population, oouvorting them 
to thei r cull,* taking them na serfs or slave®, or elevating 
them to some recognized social standing by suoh coremonioa 
as the Vidtya-ttomaa described in the PancaviMa- 
Brahmana .* We cannot txaco the successive stages of 
this eastward progress of Aiyanization, but tho antique 
legend in tho Satapatha-BrShmana of tho progress of Agui 
Vaiswunnra marks a stage at which tho Aryan influence 
stopped at Uio " sundering stream " of Sodinlra, near tho 
confluenco of tl>o (Tangos and tho Jnmuna. Tlio legend 
of the Salapitha-B’ahmim may bcsafoly taken to bo much 
older than tho rise of Buddhism and Jainism. Beyond 
tho confluence of the Ganges and the Jnmuna are located 
ninny of tho most prominent tribes nod clans mentioned 
in Puli literature—Vocchao, Otis, Malian, Vijjis, Licchavis, 
Videhaa, Koaalas, Kaais, Snkyas, Magodlias, and Angas. 4 
Three of tho eastern tribes, vi*. Bongos, Magodhaa 
(Bagadhaa 1), and Coras, are contemptuously referred 

* Soo Olilniiborg’n TJu fluitta, Kwarwa t 

• lUgu.la la hi. Triia Iwlic (Story of tho Nation. Sort*.) hu hsunUd 
tho anajKturo that Urn Olftfrf Jfealm n. tho formula of ooa.oi.iou 
of tho non Aryan, by tho Aryan prioou. 

• Sco hUiiiiunall and Kerf IV. Into, M Vatic Ha«iu bailor Vrityn. 

* A liK of thru lHh« and -Un. cccvn m DtJJliti I*dis, f. 33. 
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to in the Aitareya Amnyaia na species of birds. 1 Thcwo 
tribes and dans spam to havo been outside tho oirolo of 
the Aryan communities, but between tho time of tho 
Satapalho legend and tho riao of Buddhism and Jainism, 
tho/ must Imvo boon strongly leavened with Aryan thought 
and civilization. Tho conclusions that wo liavo formulated 
above nro still of a aomowhat hypothetical character, 
but it is not possible for us within tho limits of tho present 
thesis to deal exhaustively with all tho arguments that may 
bo adduced in support of thom.—arguincnts turning on 
various aspoot* of Indian proto-hitlory and pro-history. 

If, then, wo make tho perfectly legitimate supposition 
that from Ago (o ago a process of Aryanization had boon 
going on in northorn India beforo tho riso of Buddhism, 
profoundly influencing tribo after tribe and clan after clan, 
this Aryan loavon must havo workod in two converging 
linos—(i) in tho spread of Aryan thoughts, ideas, and beliefs, 
and (ii) in tho much slowor prooow of modification and 
replacement of non-Aryau institutions by tho Aryan. Wo 
know how rapidly mind influonoos rniod and how slowly 
tho sottlod habits of social li/o are ohangod and modified. 
Historical instances may ho taken at random from almost 
anywhoro—even from modem India itself under European 
influence. Tho proocas of Aryanization on tho more 
intellectual side must havo gono on in tho East at a more 
rapid rate than that in social customs and institutions, 
and from this fact somo interesting results emerge Tho 
divergence between the twofold process of Aryanization, 
on tho intellectual sido and the social, would tend to increase 
moro and more as we receded further and further cast from 

‘ Ai. Ar. h. 1. L Bui the npn* Sob U of doubtful Import «nit 
cannot to iniutod on. 
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tho homeland of Aryan culture, the Arynvorta, and 
the result of thi« dificrcuwj would naturally bo more 
palpable and pronoimocd at tho eastern borderland of 
Aryan civilization, oxnotly whero, in the sixth century 
B.O., Buddhism and JainUm arose. 

Now tlio distinctive mental culture of tho Aryan* had 
by tho eighth and seventh centuries, various moans of 
conaervation, various modes of expression. First, tliero 
was tho priostly class of eocioty, tho Brnhinonaa, tho reposi¬ 
tories of traditional learning; it was by thorn that philosophic 
speculations wore carried on and developed. Secondly, 
thoro were olauniah academies of learning, like the Parish ad 
of tlio Panoilaa, to which Svotakotu, os in the Brihad- 
aranyakopanuhad, went for instruction. 1 Thirdly, there 
were the domestic scats of learning, tho residences of 
Acdryai, Upadkyfiyas, und Gurus. Fourthly, thcro were 
probably a few universities like tho onoof Asiatic fame that 
‘flourished at Takkasila, with tin traditions of whioh tho 
Buddhist Jalakat arc replete. Did analogous institutions 
exist among the peoploe of tho East—tho non-Aryan or 
imperfectly Aryanizcd tribes and clam ? 

If tho answer bo in tho negative, it would bo reasonable 
to presume that when Aryan thought and culture 
invaded their society it was diffused and dispersed among 
tho people. Who among them would bo professors of tho 

* ftrrUkotarb* rX Lrt^yat poftcUIni* p.riwd.mhjojlmo. vt S, 1. 
II >pp~r* from ihb rr/owom that tho Ptrf.h&d ■« on (Uod.ialo 
kuUluUan otUcbod to o clan to wh»h leornor*. oltor ootaplcUou of 
pioliminuy otudi«, on* to rmort Tho dMOendooU ol Iho Vodio 
FuUiadi raoy bo troond, on tho ono hood, to tho Kong'. fiobU, 
uioatinnod by Jfonu. rUi, I; Tdjnsnlly,, li. 1 ot 00q.j Xd <W«, 1. 
16, oto. i and. on tho otbor hand, to Poriohadi, raontWaod by VuisOa, 
Id. 20; Gautama, xxrill, 40, oad othorSnmU writow. 
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now learning I They hod probably no Bmhmanaa among 
thorn, no class ol mon who wore traditionary repositories 
of learning. How could tills now lsarning produce among 
them complote systems of philosophy ? They had probably 
no conservative nnd oorporoto centres of learning, academics 
or universities, whoro speculative ideas aro moulded into 
philoaophio ayatoma, The impoot of Aryan thoughts, 
ideas, speculations of philosophy, on tiro imperfectly 
Aryanixod communities, without tho characteristic Aryan 
institution*, seems to me to havo givon birtli aomo threo 
centuries beforo tlio birth of Buddhism itaulf (if an approxi¬ 
mate chronology were needed) to u olnmi of mon nnsworing 
to tlio Brfthnuuian in Aryan aooioty, who went about in 
a missionary spirit, dealing in philosophia speculations, 
teaching the uninetruclod, and gaining honour and reputa¬ 
tion whorevor they went, They were the torch-bearers of a 
now Aryan learning like the ScholMici Vajjantu of Renais¬ 
sance Europe. This see ms to me to have been the true 
origin of the 8ramanu» Even in the sixth century n.o. 
thoy were much more in evidence in the eastern regions, 
for tho reasons staled above, nnd they therefore occupy a 
more distinguished place in tho literature that, originated in 
tho East—in tho Buddhist Pi t a k a a and Jaina A n g a a. 
" It n in tho East," says an ancient Buddhist tradition, 
" that tho Buddhas aro born.” 1 
If tho abovo account of tho origin ol tho Sramsnas in 
India bo accepted, it should help us a good deal in under¬ 
standing several points about tho Sramana. Tlio Sramann 
is a religious tcaohcr, seeking oo over litre; ho is nooewuirily 
a ponpntctio, for the institution of residential teaching 


* Seo Cu&MftM. nt 2. X 
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is not established among the imperfectly Arvanucd com¬ 
munities ; his speculation are fragmentary and UDsystotn- 
atic, as, m the absence of uuoh consolidating ugencios as 
academic* and univoniitiw, wo may naturally expect thorn 
to bo; ho is honoured as muoli aa a Brobmana lie cause 
his function in the same, namely, spiritual instruction; 
und be is always a more important personage in the literature 
which roflooU) the life ami socioty of tho Hast; lastly, ho 
is extremely in earnest, full of all tho seal that characterizes 
the profrewr of any learning that is comparatively now. 

The institution of Bramanlim thui grew up among tho 
imperfectly Axyanized communities of the East, spread, 
flourished, and became highly popular, ond with the 
romnrlcablo elasticity which b charoctcriotio of Brahmanism, 
was later on affiliated to tho Aryan system of life, be¬ 
coming tho Fourth A s r a m a. Aloug tho upper reaches 
of the Ganges, where there existed residential taachots, 
clannish aendomies, and the Brahmana class, tho place and 
function of the wandering philosophers was neithor note¬ 
worthy nor important, hone* their scanty recognition in 
Brahmanical literature. Bat lower down they grew in 
number and importance, and their religio-intollcctual 
activities affected more deeply and widely tho life of tho I 

people, and it ia to this fact that we must attribute thoir 
abundance and pre-eminence in Buddhlat and Jaina 
literature which had grown op ia the But. \ 
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(The dilution of tho Sooond Airama in Br&hmaniool 
Literature) 

X 

ChSndafff/opanifad, Prapc'.haka 8, Khapd® 15— 
Toddhaitad DrahmA prij&pata uvflca prajapatirmanave 
Mnmih prajhbhya acftryjakuliid vcdamadhltya yathivi- 
dbnnoih puroh kurmutUeicunbhisamiikrilya kuturavo Aucau 
d«to nvodhyiiynmiulhlyuro dbnrmikua vidndhadaUnani 
oarvendriyiini aaibpratiflhapyihiriMen MrvabhflUinyan- 
yatra tirtliclibyah tn khdvnvarii vartayan yAsadajmaru 
brahmalolcan'.nbhb>.ubpadrato na c& punarAvarlato na ca 
punarivartate. 

Translation by OangAnata JhA— 

This Brahma declared to Prajapati, PrajApatl to Manu, 
and Manu to his children: ono who has studied tho Veda 
at tho place ot a teacher, according to tho prescribed rule, 
during tho timo left, after performing tho duties to tho 
teacher, and having obtained liia discharge, eottlod in hia 
house, studying the Vede ot eomo sacred place, and has 
begotten virtuous sons, having withdrawn all hia eonaee 
into the Self, nover giving pain to other creature*, except 
at certain specially ordained places and time*—ono who 
behavos thus throughout his life reaches the world of 
Brahman, and dow not return—yea, ho returns not. 

2 

Qautamo, chap, iii— 

Brabmacuri grihastho bhikmin-aikhinasa its tc?nm 
grihostho ynniraprajananatviditaretAm. 


< 
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Translation— 

Student, Householder, Mendicant, Aacetio—of tliom tho 
householder is the source, aa tho others do not leave any 
issue. 

a 

Sfanu, chap, iii, w. 77-60— ' 

Ysthi vijuih samdfritya vartanto sarvnjnatavoh 
Tatha gnhosthamaiirityft vnrtauto aarvo ftframih: 

Ynsmnt trayopytaramioo jfl&nenfonena onnvaharh 
Grihoathcnaiva dliaryyante taainajjye»tha4raml grihl. 

Translation— ' 

As all creatures depend upon air for life, so do tho men 
of all other daramoi depend on tho householder. Tho state 
of tho householder is the highest, as it is the householdor i 

who maintains the people of the three other djramai by 
daily supply of food and instruction. 

(Cl. also ibid., ohap. vi, TV. 87. 89, 90.) f 

4 

Vahsffia, chop, viii— 

Grihastha ova ynjato grihasthastapyato tapos 
CnUirnuniAirunuiDunUi grihoathostu vi4i?yato: 

Yotha nndinaduh »rvo onmudro yftnli Bnmstlutim f 

Kvama/iaininah 6arvo grihaatho yanti wuiiftthitim: 

Yathi mAtaram&iSritya rarvn jivanti jantavah 
L'vam grihasthnmidritya sarvo jivanti bhiknukA'j. • 

Translation— 

It in the householder who oilera sacrifico, It is he who 
practises austerities : so the state of the householder excels » 

among tho Pour Avramas. As all streams and rivers seek 
ahelter in tho wt, oo the pcoplo of all itramat seek shelter 
with the householder. As nil creatures need the mother's 

l 
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protection for their life, oo the others are beggar* for tie 
householder'll protection. 


5 

Saiikka, diap. v, vv. 5, 0— 

Vanapraalho brahmociirl yatikoiv* t*th£ dvijah 
Urilinsthasya prAa&donn jlvontuto ynthovidhi: 
Griluutha ova yajato grihasthaatapyato Upon 
DutH caiva grihasthah eyul tasmajjyo^vho griiutframl. 
Translation— 

Tho roduao, tlio student, the mendicant, no well aa tho 
man of twice-born caaIo, live in accordance with their 
regulation* through the good grace of the householder. 
It is tho householder who oilers sacrifice, it ia ho who 
practises austerities. Ho is alx> tho giver—and therefore 
the householder is tho highost of all. 


Vim, chap, lix, w, 28 , 20 — 

Grihastha ova yajato gristhastapyate tapos 
Dudiiti ca grihaathostu to»miijjyc»tho grihalroml: 
Ri?oyah pitaro dova bhfUAnyatithayiuitatha 
AjKsnto kutuinbebhyafltiumajjyc«tho grihiUraml. 
Translation— 

It is tho householder who offers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises aunMrities, it is ho who gives—therefore tho man 
in the state of the householder ia the highest of all. The 
Risis, the elders, tho gods, other creatures, guests, and 
kindrod are protected by him, and so the householder ia 
the highost. 
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7 

Vyasa. chop, ii— 

GfihMtiamat pare dharma nwti niuti punah panab 
Snrvatirthnphalaih taaya yalhoktsra yastu pilayot. 
Translation— 

Thoro is no higher Dharma than Uio atato of the house¬ 
holder. Ho who observes it in iho manner laid down 
obtains the benefit of visiting all tho holy places. 

B 

Vaiiflha, chap, viii— 

Nityodakl nityayajfiopavltl 
Nityasvftdhyayl potitAnnavarjl: 

Rit-nu gneohon vidhivoco juhvan 
Niv cyovyato brilunaqo brahmolokat, 
Trannlntion— 

Tie Brahmans, who bathes daily, has hia soared thread 
on him always, studies tho Vedas every day, does not accept 
food from degraded people, him commerce with his wifo 
according to season, olTcni nacrilioo according to tho pro¬ 
scribed rites, does not miss Hoavon. 

(Cf. also ChSndagyopanifad, viii, 15.) 



CHAPTER HI 

Tiie Banoiia aki> tor Patimokxua : RavntorausT 
o» toe Latter 

Tho r ft r i b r « j u k n , by tho necuraity of hia mnnncr 
of life, hod to livo outaido tho palo of organised nocioty: 
ho was aleolvod from all social and domcaUo ties. But, 
even lor a profound roolnao and solitary, tho dnop-soatod 
gregarious instinct of man is difficult to abjure. Thus 
among primitivo Paribdjakas, wets and par tie* appear 
to bftvo abounded. Wo find 8 a n g h a s aud G a n a o 
among them, each recognising tho lcudortdiip of u spiritual 
howl. Tho famous story of Sanjaya in Atahdvtujgo. 1, 23, 
is an illustration in point. Sanjaya was at tho litwl of 
two hundred and fifty Paribrajakaa, and among thorn two 
who wore afterwards destined to fca tho foremost of 
Buddha’s disciples, SJLriputta and Moggallana. When 
these two communicated to Sanjaya their desire of trans¬ 
ferring their spiritual allegiance to Buddha, Sanjaya 
offered to divide tho leadership of tho 0 a n a with them— 
Sabbova tayo imam ganom pariliarissJimd ti (wo throe 
nliall load this Gann). In the sumo story tho relation bo- 
twoon ft Poribrojaka Iwulor, called clsawhoro a G n n & - 
o a r i y a , and bis body of follows™ is set out in the 
following dialogue between SAriputta and AatajiSfcri- 
putta asks: ICom '«tvam ivuio uddiasa pobbojito, ko 
va to eattha, kasoa vi tvam dhammam roccslti ? (Tr.— 
Dndsr whose guidance, air, have you ucwptod religious 
mendicancy 1 Who ii your Master ? Whose doctrino 
is after your mindl) (Tho same question, it will be 
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observed, is put by Upuka to Buddha in MahAwgga, 
i, 6, 7.) Aasaji Answers: Atth* uvuso innhasamano aakya- 
putto snkyaknla pubbajito, tAham bhagavantam uddissa 
paiiliajito, so ca mo bhagavA aattha, taasa ciham bhagavato 
dhammam recomlti. (Tr.—Sir, I Lava accepted roligious 
mendicancy under tho guidanco of the great Samuna, 
Sakyoputta, who paased on into tho state of religious mondi* 
cancy from tho Sakvn clan. Tho aamo lord is my Moator. 
T follow bis doctrine.) Suriputtu nuxt puts tho question : 
KimvAdf painty owns to sottha. Kimakkhayiti. (Tr.— 
What ia your Maxtor's dootrino, sir 1 How is it named ?) 
To which Awtaji replies : Ahara kho Avuso navo acirapab- 
bajito adhunagato imam dhammavinayam na t'iham 
sakkomi vitthirona dhammam deietum, api ca to sam- 
khittonu ntthnm vakkh&mlti. (Tr.—Sir, I am a neophyte, 
newly ordained and rccoutly admitted. I cannot explain 
exhaustively this doctrine und rolo. Bnt I will explain 
its purport briefly.) 

This brief convnraation between Saripntta and Aataji 
is highly rignifleant. Among tho I'aribrajnkas, it appears 
from this, there were founders and lenders of sect* who had 
organised bodies of follower* xecognuing their headship. 
Six of them uro frequently roforrod to in tho Puli books 
as Sangbi G n n f Gunucuriyo. 1 Ono who had 
left tho household otato would often bo n oonvort to a sect- 
leader, a Ganacarit/a (u d d i s a a p a b b a j i t o ), rocog- 

' See Sinannaphcla Salla (D;gh» nlUya), 2-7. Xbo nai&M or*— 
Patino Kuotpo, MokUell Uurilo, Ajilo Kt» K»mL*lo, Pohudho 
Kuotyono. S*aJ»jo Bclatihipu'.Ui, Nigintho .Nilhu jwllo. Tiny an 
aUdeKnbe<2uS>ughl,(>aiil,annaaariyo, amlbnot ooouuiiU 
an jl»«l cl tl*> dcsUin©© held by thorn. The namm ooaur in many 
pllte* U«Jw, ag„ StaUptfim'Mna SyJlanU, r, 291 Cui-tray/a, 
v, 8. 1 , ©to. 
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niring him as his master (S a 11 h 6) and accepting his 
doctrines (Dhuranu rn). Ho would thereby be admitted 
to the membership of n certain Gann or 8angha, 
though ho would ho freo to withdraw from it and nflUinto 
himself to another. 1 Tho Brahtnanicnl works, howovor, 
in tho ruloa which thoy lay down for tho regulation of 
tho I'aribrajakn, contain no cloor allusion to such associa¬ 
tions among tho Paribrljaku. Dr. Ithys Davids, hovrovor, 
finds somo obscure indications of tho existence of associa¬ 
tions of this kind uinong tho Bruhmnuicol Pohbrajnkaa 
too. 1 It is curious to oboervo low in tho fourth 
Asrama thoro grow up a type of a^ocinliou roownhling 
tho association of a teacher and his pupils, as in tho 
first Ai»raina p and in Pali literntaro tho relation between a 
8 011 h o and his followers iu often uud often indicated 
by tho word Brahmaoariya.' Like tho other 
great teachers of his timo, Buddha was tho founder of a 

• Thn. In tho avjuel to the Mery ©f Seojnye. .VaU, 1.03.Slrlpmto 
sod MojcpJUoe. nod with them probably tho whole body el Sanjeye’e 
follow*™. recede the BM BkiMu Vp usepad* from BuddU (Ibid.. U 
U. i, B). 

• 6e» IUtye De.Tide’ n*UM* India, p. 146: "In * note on rinlnl. 
It, 9, 110, there ore mootJoeod two Brahmin Order*, tho Knrmnndlnn* 
and tho rtrlurlnn Now la tho Maxima (J. 90S), the opialoa. o! n 
certain PlrUariyn, » Brehmln tooohor, no diemeeod by Boddbn. It lo 
very probable thot he *u eithor tho found** or on edbwoot of tho 
oooocd of throe eeboole. In any otoo the Order etlll oxletod 01 the time 
whoa tho nolo to Plain! "&» raide. sad It Ik pcobably referred to la on 
inojripUoa mentlooed by CnnnagHem " (Are*, lit. vx. 105}. 

• e.g. Senjeyo peribbeJsVo tcehmeoeriynn eorooU— MaU., 1, 93. 
" Thu* fa tho otoadlag phrooo wed to not© thot eo «t>d eo hu become 
on Athol. It I* »»U1 ho hu tenUicd the elm or tho higher life (flrotooa- 
cartjn-pori^Mnam)Bhy* Deride* Dialoftu of BtufdVs. ret II. 
p. 192. OVJoaboig eoomi lo hare noticed tin* curiooe roeembkneo Ho 
•aye i “ The Order of BuAdlUete proeonu. oe kog oe tho Meet** i* eliro. 
a union of Wachore aud whoUrt eftox tho Brihmenioal model " (DtJJSa. 
Ueaelatod by Hooy. 1882). 
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aect of Paribrajakno. Many people worn initiated into thin 
soct, recognizing Buddha as their 8 ft 11 h a and accepting 
hb D li a m in a. The Pali scriptures represent him as 
being ftcomnpanied in hb peregrinations with a great 
multitude of followers (rrahata bhikkhusanghena 
saddham), and thia body of Buddha’* followers came to 
bo known asCatuddiaa Bhikkhunanghn, tho 
significance of which phrase wo shall examine later on. 

In the Vvuujapilahi the followcra of Buddha are callod 
Sakyaputta Saraan&i. Buddha himself ia 
frequently called Sakyaputta. But in what relation 
Buddha stood to those Sakyaputta Samanas, tho original 
body of hb follower*, is somewhat difficult to make out. 
Wo are confronted with the inevitable question whethor 
tho Sakyaputta Siunanas constitute a mere Scot, 1 a G a n » 
or S n n g li n (iu its original sense), or nn Ordor.* In 
other words, the question is: Was there merely a com¬ 
munity of faith and belief among them, or was there any 
external bond of union, e.g. a dutinguishing sign, common 
observance of distinctive rites, aay special code of conduott, 
cto. ? Tho distinction between a Soct and an Order is of 
tho broadest., and tho looso use of theao two terras has 
often led to ft oonfusion of ideos as regards the truo 
character of tho original body of Buddha’s followers. 

The Sakyaputta Samanas constituted, as we havo said, 
one of the several Sanghaa or Ganns into whioh 
the vast Baribrajaka community of India of tho sixth 

1 Tbs Oafci .V« JVfill Di-Jinan, .spUas4 S . e t « •• a rclfeloas 
following j adhwuuv Co a particular tuohor or faith ” (4th meanI or). 

1 Thi* wunl ia ujiUinoa la tho Ojtiri Neu l’n-j!u.\ DUAmny u 
•igalljiujj " a body orsouioly of peraoimlirlng liy rommon ooumbS noilar 
lh* Mno rollgicua. moral or aooial regulation or dlaolphon ; a monutio 
aooirty ul IraConuCy " (7th moanisg). 
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century B.c. was divided. In the Buddhist Sangha there 
was no doubt the bond of & common D k a m m a which in 
represented by that body of cardinal doctrines which are 
repeated again and again in tho NiJc&yoi, summed up in the 
Mahoporiniblxino SvUanta, and included by later writers 
in their category of tho Bodhapalekhi^ c Mamma. 1 But 
this D h a m m a that bound together tlio 8 a n g h a , of 
which Buddha was the 8 a 11 h a, was not rnoro philosophy 
or cxeod, but had a practical othical hearing which wo End 
clearly oxhibitod in SBmmna-phala Sutla and elsewhere. 
Thoro wero certain rules of moral conduct associated with 
tlio primitivo Buddhist faith. But what woo the general 
diameter of those ml«t 7 Even a rapid review of them 
would leava no room for doubt that they could not bo 
intended to sorvo ns tho distinctive rules of any roligious 
Order. They relate to right conduct generally os under¬ 
stood by tho PuribrAjalcos, and one may find many of them 
even in 8t> Benedict's Instrument* of Qood Works* Wo 
cannot find in thaso rules the distinctive Buddhistic stomp 
that strongly m&rlcs and individualizes, for inatanco, 
the statement of Buddhist faith in the MahSparinibbina 
SuUanla. In tho primitive Buddhist community, whilo 
the D h a m ra a was tho special "dhnmraa " of a particular 
Sanglm, tho V i n a y a was not of this character; it 
was not the apocial Vinayn of a particular Order, but 
was ono of brood and general application. An cpisodo 

* They o» ennmerafcd In the UaUpartmOMaa SuiMxla u SsU- 

patthSno, 8smmappadhln/i. lAIMpOd., InUriya, BaU, Bojjhar l£ ». 
Ariyo Atthsnglko go. Rhy. David, h*. given en analysis of thorn 
In Dialwo o/ vet Hi, pp. 120-30. Seo ako Honiy. 

Palnra*. (P.T.8.), Intm„ pp. 

• See ehap. Iv of W* RuUtfSt BmeUel, ImuUtod by fimuquot In 
the King's Classic. Scries (Chatw and Wlndm). 
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in the MahdptrinMiina EuUanla throws & flood of light 
on this point. 1 Ananda expresses to Buddha tho hopo 
*‘bb tuva Hhagava parinibbiyiasati na yiva Bhagari 
bhikkhu• Mingham arsbbha kincid ova udiharatlti ”, (Tr 
Tho Lord will not decease till ho has said at lcost something 
concerning the Order of Bhikkhus.) Buddha repudiate® 
tho idea, saying: "Kim Ananda Tathfigato blukkho- 
aangham irabbha kinoid ova udAhftriwiti" (Tr.—Why, 
Ananda, should tho Lord nay something concerning tho 
Order of Bhikkhus ?), and refuses to lay down any rules 
for tho Suughft, saying: " Tatlwgata&aa kho Ananda na 
ovam boti, Aham bhikkhu-aangham parihirissamlti vi 
rnam’ uddeaiko bhikkhu-sangho ti vl" (Tr.—Tathigata 
never thinks that I should lead the Order or that the Order 
is under my guidance)—a curious inconsistency with what 
Aesaji says : “ tAham bhagavontam uddina pabbajito " 
(I accepted religious mendicancy under tho guidance of 
that Lord)—un inconsiutency in which wo may discover tho 
beginning of n cliango of oluiroctor of tbo Buddhist 
Songha.* How considering this opisodo "in the only 
way in which any such record can bo considered authentic, 
that is, as evidence of beliefs held at the date at wbiah it 
was composed the conclusion is irresistible that tbo 
idea of the primitive Buddhist community was that Buddha 
himself had laid down no distinctive rules for the regulation 
of tho Songlin, which must, therefore, have been of later 
growth. Thera may aocm to bo an apparent inconsistency 
in Buddha’s saying later on in the riauio Siitfan/a, " Yo vo 


• Soe rlisp. if. 04, ti (Digha .V.iOja, P.T.S., roL ii, pp. DO, 100). 

* Seo Gb»p. VI. pp. 141-3. 

■ Utp D»tW»' The Dialquu of UwUha, voL iii, p. 77. 
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Ananda mayi dhammo oa vinayo oa dwito," do. 1 
(0 Anando, tho doctrina and rules laid down by ma, etc.), 
but the inconsistency vanishes If wo regard " vinayo " 
in tho proaont context as not signifying tho rules of an 
Order, hut only tho general rules of right conduct. It is, 
liowovor, in tho Dhammika SuUa in 8utta-niputu that wo 
discover an approach to tho formulation of a distinctive 
body of ruloa designed for a particular religious Order. 1 
Tho rulos givon in this Salta do not betray tho character 
of a redaction from tho Vinayapitaka, and wo iind no hard 
und foot elaboration of details, hut only some broad and 
gnnoml ruloa which, however, apply specifically to tv 
Buddhist Bhikkhu. Tho noxt step must have boon to 
give a now character and authority to tho rulos by making 
them into tho special rules of tho Buddhist Order, and 1 
am inclined to think that this stop was taken at tho First 
Buddhist Council about tho historicity (though not tho 
date) of which no reasonable doubts can bo entertained. 
Tho whole corpus of Buddhist canon law has boon moulded 
according to tho theory that it proceeded bodily from tho 
lips of Buddha, which is indeed analogous to tho theory 
of tho Vedic origin of Hindu law adherod to by Hindu 
lawyers.* No true historical view of cithor is possible 
unicas we aro prepared to lilt the obscuring veil of such 
traditionary origins. Among tho Paribiijskna of tho sixth 
century u.o. certain ruloa of right conduct auch as the 
Silas wore generally recognised. The oondition of 

• vi. 1 (D.N.. p. 1641. 

• &* w. 10-21 

• Dhamuya kbd»mOUlrM»<*M*m»n» T *M<»y»rh .yiL Apia* 

IwrtrUamtnyM pnuu»e»ta»nnmRn*ih syRt Virodho iranapeijj’aih 
ayfcUMli hyanoBiium Plnu-UfeinA 

i. 3. 1-4. 
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religious mendicancy naturally connoted certain practices 
and abstinences. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Buddhist Paribr&jakas did not abide by them. It soemB, 
on the other hand, as tho story of 8ubhad<la would acorn 
to aignify, 1 that Buddha had cnjo'mod strictness with regaril 
to many of them. Tho followers of the groat Taachor 
oboyod thudo rules of Taribrajaka lifo, ne presumably tho 
other Paribrijakas also did. But afterwords tho meet 
important of auch gonoral and universal rulce of right 
conduct for tho PoribrAjaios woro modified and trans¬ 
formed into Uie specific rules of a Buddhist Order. For 
insUncw, we find the CaUari Akaraniyani ( Mahd ., 1, 78), 
which are nothing but general rules involvod in the 
acceptance of the religious life of the Paribrfijaka, enacted 
into the four P 4 r a j i k a Dhamma, becoming thereby 
part of tho canon law of tho Buddhist Order. It is highly 

probable that a oettlomonl of tlio Buddhist V i n iv y a woo 
mado in this way, and it appears to have boon cdcoUxl at 
tho Fixat Buddhist Council. Tho character of the First 
Council, howover, has been much obscurod by later 
traditions. Tho account of the proceedings has littlo 
historical value, and no conclusion con bo based upon it. 
Yel certain indisputable pointo Htaad out in tho legendary 
account that we find in tho cloventh Khondaka of tho 
CuUavagga. In tho first place, though both Dhamma 
and V i n a y a are said to havo bean .rehearsed bore, tho 
council is called Vtnaya-SangUi} In tho second place, 
we obiwrvo the more important place that Is accorded, both 
in tho statement of tho reason and occasion for tho holding 

* UoXa^HnUMnn RuIhrOa. rl. ?0. a.g. uppidaU ok tornk " Jilaiu 
to fckppiui", •* Warn to m kappaii Mini pans mayaai yuu 
ioohiaafima lam karinlma, yam ok iocii*k«iu» law ju karUaiialU. 

■ C-.tlavvsa, at, I. to <V.I\. u. p. 2«). 
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of tho council and iu tho proceedings themaelvaa, to 

V i n a y a than to Dhammn. Iu fact, reading the 
wholo account between the linen, it appears clearly that 
though tho historical story of Subhndda might not have 
been, as has been Bhown by Oldenburg, 1 the-immediate 
occasion for tho holding of tho council, it was initiated 
primarily for tho purpose of settling what Buddha had 
pormitled and whnt not. In oilier words, tho main object 
of tho council was to gather up together tho rulw of right 
conduct which had been mentioned by Buddha at varioun 
times and, by giving them an autloritatlva Buddhistic 
stamp, to convert them into tho special rules of a particular 
religious Order. In speaking, therefore, of the original 
Buddhist community wo munt not speak of a rcligiouB 
Order, for this implies some external bond of union other 
than a common d h a m m a. Tho Q a n a a and 
S a n g h a a among the primitive Paribrhjitknj of tho sixth 
conlury d.o. were probably nono of them religious Order :— 
they wexo Bimply different aertr of a heterogeneous com¬ 
munity of religious niondiconlA. 

"If Tho primitive Buddhist Sanghn in Pali literature in 
often called tho Catuddiaa Bhikkhu-Sangha. 
, Tho phmso is of pretty frequent occurrence not only In 
[the Buddhist scriptures,* but also in many donatory 
^inscriptions,* somo of which date back to tho timo of 

• Oldoahent’a ViitayepBaiaM, roL L lot**. pp. xrrl-rrriU. 

^ * Jfa.Vt9Vja, vlii, 27, 0 | Onllavopjo. vl. 1.4 s i&d.. »i. 0 , 1 ; KCta- 
dnrMi SuHm, 24 (IXN., tcJ. 1. p. MO), Ole. 

j > JnsortpUon at Uomlmlk Tornplo us OojJon (A«oW« tim«}-/n<f. 
AM, 187J, p. 129. 

\JK»rU) C»vo InsrripUima i Up. JnJ„ rsl, No. 7. pp. 08. 89. . 
vKsdk Ore Insertptinni i A> lwL, vlu, No.S.pp.07.70.70.89.» etc. 

V Msthori IJim-CaploU InaaipUea: By. Ini, ix. No. 17 (f.rfa 
ISO S.O.). 
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Anoka. Tho persistency with which tho expression is 
used in reference to the primitive Buddhist Sangha seems 
to indicate that it was used originally not os a descriptive 
phrase merely, but aa a uumo. In tho inscriptions alluded 
to, tho donors rnako endowment*! on u body of monks 
resident at a particular monastery to llio two of the 
Sangha of tho Four Quarter*. In tho Tali scriptures 
tho Rift of a monastery is always mado to Catuddisa 
~ Bhikkhu-Sangha, 1 and this form of donation is adhered to 
in the inscriptions, though, as I shall show, in tho former 
cane tho expression is tho namo of a ml, existing body of 
men. in the latter it is only tho expression of an ideal 
entity. M. Senart, however, has given a different inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase, Catuddisa Sangha, occurring in 
\tht donatory inscriptions,' and it is necessary for us to 
examine his views, " Monastic communities,” says Senart, 
" may be classified in two respects, viz., according to their 
• mid on co and according to tho sect to whioh thoy belong. 
This douhlo restriction is excluded in principle by tho 
mention of Catuddisa Sangha, though in some cases, and 
according to tho disposition of tho donor, it may moan 
specially one or the other." Ho instances a Nosik cave 
inscription (no. xv, 1. 7) and says that all these endow¬ 
ment* were mado, not for tho use of tho specified body of 
monks at a particular monastery, but for all tho monks 
from whatever quarter of the world thoy might come, 
taking up their lodgings at that monastery during the 
rains. Now Sennit's argument is ingenious but not con¬ 
vincing. The phrase Sangha of the Four Quartert had been 

' tig. Kiudanta Et.Ua, 14 (D.N.. vol i. p. 1*0)i CuUavema, xl, 1, 4; 

Ibid., vl. 0. l. 

• 6 » I'ftfiuffnca Indue, rol vil, pp. SO 00. 
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in use long before the date of thn inscription* and long 
before tho later Buddhist sects and separate congregational 
organizations had corno into existence. Wo find it 
frequently in tho Vinnyapilako and in Ueyloneso 
inscriptions dating hook to tho time of Anoka used in con¬ 
texts whore no special signification of universality is 
intondod. Tho phman, in fact, was an historical one. 
Besides, tho custom In Into? times was for monk* belonging 
to a particular monastery to spend tho ftuia (Ruin retreat) 
in that monastery. 1 Jf so, tho phrasa in tho donntory 
inscription becomes an idlo one and not of any practical 
significance, an M. Seniui suggests The real interpretation 
of tho phraso is, to my mind, different from that put upon 
it by Sonart, In Buddha's lifcUmo thoro hod grown up a 
community of his followers, a S a n g h a founded by 
Buddha, who were described as tho Sangla of the Four 
Quarters, bocauso thay recognised no limitations of cssto 
(as Tedandins or Brulunanical Sarinynnia did) or oflocality. 
Ah time wont on, tho original 8 a n g h a underwent 
divisions and subdivisions, but it began at tho sarao time 
to bo idealized. Tho Sangha of tho Four Quarter! meant 
latterly an ideal confederation which had at one time an 
historical reality. A Sangha in later times simply 
meant a body of resident monks at n particular raonnnicry, 
but CituddiBa Bhikkhu-Sanghu meant an 
ideal body, and it wo* to tlus ideal entity that donations 
were formally made. Tho two different meanings aro 
obvious in one Nosik inreription where the donor gives a 
cavo to tho Songha of tho Four Quarters, and gives os a 
pnrjHiPial endowment 100 Kahapams in tho hand of the 
Sangha (data cha nena akhayanivi knhapanuoiito saoghaaa 
1 Sou dup. V. |!p 131-2. 
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hntho). 1 Boro tho firet Sangha refers to tho ideal con¬ 
federation o( tho follovm of Buddha to which donations 
wnto made (recording to custom And form, and tho second 
to tho real 8angha, tho resident body of monks, who were 
capable of receiving and holding property. 

Tho idoaliznlioa of tho 8 a a g h a in Buddhism is an 
interesting phenomenon. In tho Cdohhila Sulla a Bliikkhu 
ia enjoined to liavo faith in SaUKa. Dhanma, Sangha, and 
SitcUa* This is only a a (ago removed from the later 
Creed of Buddha, Dhanma, and Sangha, in which formula 
S a ii g h a must ho oonaidared an ideal entity which may 
bo equiparatod with Buddha and Dhnmma. A complete 
idealisation of the Sangha is observed in the views held by 
the docetic school of tho Slahasmnatai$d\w 1 in tho ago 
of ABoka. who hold that tho Sangha could not accept gifts 
or purify them or enjoy, oat and drink, or that gifts given 
to it brought, groat reward. Here, indeed, wo havo an 
explanation of tho curious wording of tho donation referred 
to above. The formal dedication ii made to tho CAluddiaa 
Blnkkhu-Sangha, but tho pecuniary ondovrment is mado 
on tho real Sangha wfaioh is cejwblo of accepting and 
enjoying gifts. 

The Buddhist Sangha existed, than, originally aa a soot 
of tho Paribr&jaka community of tho sixth century n.o. 
It rested on tho basis ol a common Dhnmma and had at 
first no apodal Vinayn of its own. It is impossible to say 
at what point of timo, hut oertaialy very early in its history, 


‘ A> IfU. voL tHi. No. 8. p 00. 

• Keo VrtMila Sulla (M.jjhimo NiMya), 3-fl, lfl-18 (Translated 
by Hhya Dink In RuJdlul SuUu, RBR, jn. pp SOI. MS-0.) 

• Hr* KalUmlUu, bk. nn, 0, ?. R. 0 (Aung end Darid.’ Po fatt o/ 

Ccntnarrry, P.T.8., 101C, pp. 81R-M). 
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tho sect of Buddha, theCituddiaa Bhikkhu-Sanglia, devised 
aa external bond of union which was exiled Pati- 
m o Ic Ic h a. This Potimokkho seems to have been somo- 
thing quite di/Toient from what tho term imports to us now. 
In the 3 (ak&pad&na Sulla tho idea occurs to Vipoari. while 
staying at flandhumsti, of asking tho flliikkhus living 
there to go on preaching minions and como back to 
Bondhuraati after overy six years to recite tho l’itimokkhi. 
Tho Putimokkha, rahooreod by Vipossi, in, curiously enough, 
something totally diflorent from tho Putimokkha wo know 
of. It consists only of a few hymnal verses which wo find 
incorporated in tho Dhammapada. Tho following arc the 
verses that constitute this Putiraokkho 1 :— 

Khanti paramoin topo titikkbn 
Nibhinara pararanm vndnnti Buddha 
Na hi pabbajito parDpaghiiti 
Soruano hoti param vihothayanto. 

Sabba-pSpaasa okaranam, kuaalossa upaaampadi 
Sacitta-pariyodapanam, ctam Buddhsna eisxnam. 

(Tr.—Tho Buddhas call patience tho highest ponance, 
I ong-eu Bering tho highest Nirvflna; for ho u not o moodi- 
cant who strikes othera, ho is nob a Somana who insulta 
others. This ia tho Rule of tho Buddhas: obatinenco 
from all sins, tho institution of virtue, the inducement of 
a good heart.) 

Theno versos ending with " otam Buddh&na sieanam ’’ 
are, it will bo observed, nothing more than a con¬ 
fession of faith, and this confovnou of faith conatitutod 
the Pdtimokkha of Vipoesi and his followers at 

• Boo iUUjM«*a Sutti (D«t* Nik&ytt), 3. 28 (D.N., to!, n. p. *9); 
DfamvuijrUa. 184-0. Hi® kit two hot® o! ito rent* quotfJ aw not In 
th» Mannapada. 
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Bandhumari. What won, then, tho original oo(mutation 
and significance o{ tho term PAtimokkha? Wlmt 
was the original idea of the Buddhist community which it 
oxprowod 1 Bonin light might bo thrown on those questions 
by tho otymology of the word, if only wo could doiinitoly 
aettJe it. “ Tho etymological moaning of n word," nji 
Max JliiUcr, " is always ox trembly important both payoho- 
logically and historically baonuao it Ifidioatos tbo point 
from which certain ideas started.” 1 From this point of 
view tho etymology of tho word, Pitimokklia, may bo 
carefully considered, as it might indicato to us the starting* 
point of the later development of the institution of Piti- 
moklcha mnong tho Buddhists. 

But here, unfortunately, wo nro on slippery ground. 
Various etymologies have boon suggested for tha word 
Pfttimokkha ) , but in those conjoctnial etymologies 
sufficient attention has not been paid to tho fact that 
" the word is older than the presont shape of the formulary, 
now so called It is futile lo foist on a word an otymo¬ 
logy which euita only its Iutcr dovolopod moaning. Kcm 
han, however, indicated the true otymology of tho word, 

• Max MeUor’a On/in of Mijion, p. 10. 

• f.({. (ij I’Alluiokklian U Mira otoia mukham aUm pamukham a tarn 
kuaalAnaui dbammAeam, Una ruocali plUmukkUn U— MuM . U, 3, t 

(ii) Vo taa piU mkkhali tarn raokliheti mocoli epAylkAdklukkhehl 
taaffii pAUuiokkhan U vuwaU-u oUl UkA, quoted by SubhuU (iee 
ChMm. p. M3). 

(lb) I'AUiaokkhan U eUmokkhaa pallppAmokkkain atlaotlhara 
aUl-ulUuiam—Qka. from »mnbpbiiUA quoted by Spiejol (aoe 
OAMtrt, p. 3M). 

(Iv) Pitfmakkha - dlaburdaiuoj. getluig froo-Davida and Olden- 
berg (P.noju TaU, 8.B.E., pt. i. Intro.. xxvid). 

(v) PrAllsnoUa - cuUoai, aOQBlliuiu ■«»in# aa a apirilual aaitara— 
Kern (mo Alan. of ImL Uiuhllium. p. 74, loulnolo fl). 

• Seo Pwopi TuU, pi. I, H.IS.H, JnUa, p. xxvid. 
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though his own dcrivttion is fantastic to u degreo. Ho 
Uikea Pntimokkhe in tho 6COSC of ouinuw or something 
aarviug an a (spiritual) ouirass mid aitra a* bin authority 
& certain phra&o in Aiujullma Nihii/a and its till* In 
tho original paauga in Angutiara, however, the phrase, 
ratimoSckha-wravara-iamvuta, on which Korn roliea, 
in ft dceoriptivo phrase applying to n good Bhikkhu and 
can bo interpreted only oa " controlled by tlio rwtm'mU 
imposed by tho Putimokklw Thero ia absolutely no 
suggestion of any metaphorical or secondary moaning or 
pun in tho word Putimokklia, and no such suggestion in 
tho other descriptive phrases occurring in the passage in 
question. 1 Then tho oommant of Subhuti taken from an 
old gloss suggests nothing. Tho commentator seems to 
liavo boon at pains only to bring out some hidden signifi¬ 
cance from the etymology of tho word, and his ignorance 
of etymology and grammar can afford us more of amuse¬ 
ment than of instruction. But what is there in this glow 
to suggest a cuiram I Thoro is a oognuto word in Pali, 
PAUmukk!lO, , whioh moans something that ia hound on or 
fixod, and banco accoutromant (cf. Skt. Pralimulda = 
Farihitawutr&dib : Amaru), with which Kern evidently 
identifies tho word; but it is only u cognate and not a 
synonymoni wofd. 1 ’o.timokkha has been equated to 
Skt. Prdtimofaa. which from its etymological porta may 
bo oaaily ond naturally interpreted ns something serving 
for a bond, tho prefix prali meaning " against ” and tho 

* R* Krni'. Man. of Ini. BnidSUm. p. 74. footnote 0. 

* AnjnUan, si, *, fl (P.TA, pt ml fUJ-ldhinuo bhiUbu riari 

boll pUirnaVka.umrimiunbhuto nhinU kin goo»i» Bonijutuij nnu- 

ntiwn vsjjmii mnOdiyn «ikkh»U ukUiipa'iuu. 

* See CUMW l^lianary o] tfa J’nU Lanf-op. nJ loo. 
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root mokia meaning " scattering " (K|epai>o iti Ksvi- 
kalpadramab), though 1 havo not been able to discover 
any instance of the use of tho word precisely in thij sense 
in Sanskrit It Booms to mo that tho right etymological 
interpretation of tho word is " bond ”, and it is probably 
in this oomw that tho word P&timokkha was used in tho 
passage in tho Mahdpaddna Sulla referred to above. Tho 
Buddhist Sangha rested originally on a community of 
faith and bolief. but an external bond of union, a Pits* 
mokkha, was afterwards dovisod which sorvod to oonvort 
this Sect into a religious Ordor, and this Patimokkha 
originally ooaristed in poriodiool mootings for tho purpose 
of holding a communal confession of faith by moans of 
hymn-singing. This custom is clearly indicated by tho 
Btory of Vipossi. 

Tho work of tho First Ckranoil seems to havo brought 
tho development of tho Putimokkhn a stop further. Tho 
most important function of tho council was. nn I havo 
shown, the development of the rule* of tho Order, a special 
Vinaya for tho Buddhist Bangha, and tho form of 
Vinaya settled by it was nothing but the original form of 
Patimokkha whioh was a loro code of canon law, a mcro 
enumeration and classification of ecclesiastical oflcacos. 
In tho legendary account of tho proceedings of the oounoil, 
oa given in the eleventh Khandaka of OuUavagpa, tho 
word Pitimokkha is nowhero mentioned, though all tho 
heads of ofleaccs are given except the Sekhiya and tho 
AtUnkaianaiamaUha . 1 Tho reason fur tho studied omission 
of the word PatimokkbA is not far to nook when wo 
consider that at tho time when the proceedings wore put 
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iuU) tho present narrative shape, people understood by 
Palimokkha something quite different from a code of # 
Vinaya rules. It may be for tho same roaeoa, as Rhys 
Davids and Oldonborg suggest, 1 that in Bhabra edict tho 
Patimokkha is called by Asaka VinayaSamukaw. Tlio 
codo of Vinaya rules, after tho Pint Council, became tho 
bond of association of tho Buddhist Bhikldius. and it come 
to bo called Patimokkha (bond). 

Now, tho existence of P&timokkha originally aa a mere 
code ami not a ritual is boyond all legitimate doubt. In 
tho Ahmkhcyya Sulla Buddhn is represented as enjoining 
on tlio Hhikkhiui continuance in tho practice of Slid, 
adhering to tho Piitimokkhii (in tho plural) and becoming 
Palimokkha-iamiara-samvulo, otc. s Hero tho plural, 
FitimokkhA, cannot but mean the ruloi of canon law con¬ 
tained in tho codo. Tho phrase, Patimokkha-iamvara- 
lamvula, which in of frequent occurrence in tho Suttas, 
has been variously translated, but its obvious moaning is 
" controlled by tho restraints imposed by tho Putimukldio ", 
where Patimokkha is regarded ns a codo. BoAides 
tho most important and convincing piece of evidence that 
PStimokklia was originally in the baro form of a codo, is 
tho fact that tho Sulla- Vibhanga contemplates it as such. 
In tho Sutta-Vibhanga there is not tho usual word-for-word 
commentary on tho " introductory fonnulnr ” of tlio 
Pntimokklin aa wc now have it. This, however, is found 
in tho MaJAvagga na an incongruous inset.* Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg regard this insot commentary aa belonging 

• 8o« Pinopa Tati, jit i. S.D.B, Intro., p. Jirt 

• 8oe AlwU A W . {tnuutated In DuJShul Swu*. 8.BB.. tu, 

p. 310). 

• Soa JTilAapfa, 11, 3, 4-S. 
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to what they call the Old Commentary of the Patimokklia, 1 
but these learned scholars put forward no arguments 
whatsoever in support of this view. I suggest, on the other 
hand, that this formula: with ila commentary was a later 
invention and the commentary was devised on the lines 
of tho old commentary, embedded in tho SuUa-Vibhanga, 
only for tho eoko of completeness. 2 The SuUa-Vibhanga, 
in fact, regards the Patimokklia as a mere code, while the 
Mah&capga regards it as a liturgy. 

Lot us now turn to the contents of tho code. Tito 
original code seems to have includod only 150 rules. Even 
after it had become a liturgy, the number was the same, as 
where in Samatui-Va^ga of Anguttara, the Vijji-putfcaka 
Bhtkkhu eajB: “ Sadhtkam idam blinnto diyoddhasikkha- 
padnsatam anvaddbamisam uddesam agaccheti ” * 
(Tr.—Sirs, the time for the fortnightly recitation of 
150 sikkhupadas arrives), referring no doubt to the rules 
of the Patimokklia after it had assumed a liturgical form. 
In MUindapanho also we find tho number 150. A good 
Bhikkhu is described as " diyaddhosu BtkkhopadasaVau 

* Seo Fimj; TrxU, pt I, Intro., pp. xr-xvi. 

■ It >»ill be observed that in tho Inaet comroeoUiy (Moiduflflw, U. 
S, 55. in the note on tba phiaae " jua sly4 4 petti", oflenooe are divided 
into two group*—Ibe group of flvo mid tho group of acr^n. This group¬ 
ing in found in OiJIatafft a, ix, 3, 3. but not in tho PRUmoklcha iteolf. 
Noithnr of tbeto two group* roinolde* with tbo original cUaelfioaUon of 
ofleacco in tbo P£ilmo!ikl»e. 8omo of tlio ofTonrw inoludcd in oitfcer 
of the two groups aro unknown to it, e.g. Dutiata, Tku&ueayn, 
DxbbUtUa, whlto (thorn found in it are omitted, ag. Aniyita, Nina- 
pyijy Ficitti$a, and Beihi^a. This rearrangement of tho Pitta oStkha 
olnBBifioniion of ofleooeu roust have boom rondo rncoh later when tbo 
wboJoVtaaja *w duroloped.and it* *doption fn tho inset oomroontary 
»ocimu to mo to point to tho later formation of thi* portion of the 
oomnwuury. 

* So® S<pnoM Fofivo, id, 83. I (J<yuflar*Mi%a, P.T.S, pt I, 
P- 230). 
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samadaya vaUanto.” 1 (Tr.—accomplished ia 150 sikkha- 
pados.) But in the Pali Pdtimokkha, that we possess, 
the number of rules is 227. Various suggestions have boon 
made to explain this discrepancy. A comparison of the 
Pali version of the Pntimokkha with the Chinese and the 
Thibotan shows diflorcncts, both numerical and sub¬ 
stantial, in the PSriUiya and tlio Sckhiya rules, the greater 
discrepancy being with regard to the latter head* Besides, 
tho total number of Sekhujas ia not mentioned, aa ia usual in 
the Pali version, indicating, as some scholars suggest, 
that they were not strictly a part and parcel of tho code, 
being more matters of detail, and might be added to or 
taken away from.' But even i( wo exclude the SehMyas, 
tho number cornea to 152 and no calculation can make it 
exactly 150. Tho fact probably is that the original codo 
was an clastic one, and before reaching a standard text 
it underwent various and complicated interpolations 
which it is now well nigh impossible for us to detect. A 
few instnnoes will servo to illustrate this. 

It is admitted in the Vinayapitaka * that tho rehearsal 
of tho SibkhRpadas was adopted as a congregational 
liturgy at a later elago in imitation of the rites of tho non- 
Buddhist P&ribrajakas. Yet we find Sikkltupodas in 
which the liturgical form of the Patimokkho ia cloarly 
recognized (c.g. PSciUiya, 72, 73). Then the seven 
AdhikoranatamaUhtu seem to stand apart from tho rest 
of the work and have all tho appearance of boing of later 

’ 8w TeiKinor’* p. 213. Toa number 1&0 ccoon 

also at p. 272, Ibid. 

• 8ob fdliwikha tin BoagoliJ by Bidfcu»ckW Swirl, pp. 4, 6 ol 
.Vuedaw. 

• 8ee ibid., jl 233. 

• See Mahfoofta, U. I. 
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growth, la tho First Council there waa aomo dispute bs 
to whnfc were the minor and lower prcoopta (khwldami- 
khuddakdni nkJehapadani). Semo said that these referred 
to all tho rule*, except the Padjihu, others tbo Sanghs- 
dimes, other* Aniyatai, others Nuiaggiyai, other* Pact- 
Iliyas, and other* Pdliduaniyat. 1 It will be observed that 
no one mentioned the StUdyat and tho Adhikarana- 
mwwiikai ond claimed authenticity and primacy for them. 
Evidently they woro considered to bo of a somowhat 
different character from tho rost. Tho Adhikarana- 
lamaUha* lay down adjootivo lew or tho law of procoduro, 
while the rest of tho Petimokkha contains suhotantive 
law. Take, for instance, the case of tho thirteen rule* 
called Sanghadisaa. Certain offence* are described in 
these rules, and tho penalties also are prescribed. But 
nothing is said about tbo mode of adjudication, though 
some offences are such os cannot bo dealt with without 
formal and obiborata trial (eg. Saiy/hddiscsa, 8, which 
would amount to an ApaUddMkarana and in which tho 
complaint must be proved to bo groundless).' Tho difficulty 
muat have been experienced later on and tho need felt for 
codifying tho law of procedure, which iu doao in tho Adhika- 
ranasamallhu. Then, again, tho usual interrogatory part 
does not fit in with thin section, for no substantive offences 
are mentioned as in tho othtr sections. Tho forms of 
procedure also clearly point to tho development of separate 
congregations, within Bottled boundaries of residence, 

« 6m Ovfawmo. xi. 1. 0. 

• Jo pane Bbikktu Bhikkhum Cut to dc*o ipputlto omQbktnt 
pdrijikeax db&ooiecn onuJdhsoiMjya njiposxnitaa asm laiuoliS 
hrahmtetriyi <*ro/T*aUi Uto »po:cn» laroxytoi «amanu8*»hly«- 
mino vl omflUkaiKors tun sdblbnuuai boll DilkJtba «» dooam 
pxtitUU MDiUdiMM. This woull bo an -fpatiOdA.io/unoj too 
CvUmwo. It, 14. 1<X 
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exercising definite ecclesiastical jurisdiction over individual 
members belonging to each. As I (hall show in Chapter V, 
this in a much lutcr stugo in the growth of the Buddhist 
Sangbn—much later than the time when the code of 
Patimokkha was drawn up. 

Some rulea of ilia Falimokkha (e.g. Piiciuitja, 69, 73) 
Miumo tho existence of forms of procedure whiok are 
nowhere found in tho Patimokkha itself, but in Cvllawffo, i. 
In Pdo,, GO, ocoun tho plum AhtfaniMammcna (“ not 
dealt with according to form "). Tlio VUJuiru/a says that 
tho form contemplated hoto is Ukkhcpaniya-kamma, but the 
lAlimokkho know* nothing of such a form. In Pdc., 73, 
wc havo tho expression " Janea taltham apaltim Upanno 
ten cajalhaiLhnmtno kSrriabbo " (tho oGonco arising therefrom 
is to ho dealt with according to tho proper form), which 
ocerno to contemplate a Tajjanxt/a-hurma for ntupidity. 1 

Such oxprooiionfl aa above point to tho intrusion into the 
PaUmokkha of later olemcnte of developed Vinaya. 

Sometimes a rule is introduced into tho F&timokkh* 
in tho form in which tho rolos of the Mah&wgga and Cullo- 
vagga are cast, suggesting as if Buddha himself were laying 
down tho rule to tho Bhikkhua assembled. Tho story-part 
is iudoed cut out, but tho form of add tens ie maintained 
porhape through inadvortonoo. In Paduiya, 71, occurs 
tho expression, " Sikkhnmanona Bhikkhave bhikkhuni 
onjutahbam paripucchitabbam paripanhitabbam, aynm 
tattha sanuci." (Tr.—0 Bhikkhui, it is propor that tho 
Bhikkhu under training should understand, question and 
eroea-question)—which reads juat hko a rule in the M<xh&- 
mggo. In Niuaggiya PdaUiya, 10, also the form of 


• Sc* OMm mw*. I, 4. 1 (^'hn b tv, m «bile“ among 
others*. 
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addroM, Bhikfchavp, 1 ooours in & similar rftoommflndatoiy 
nils (e.g. Civaratthiknna DhitiJiave bhikkhunH voyyi- 
vaooakaro niddisiubbo, etc.). 

Then, again, the classification of oiloncei does not sppoar 
to hare boon made on any initially recognised principle, 
but is jnoro or leas haphazard and promiscuous suggesting, 1 
if not actually lator additions und alterations, at least the 


i TUiti XtorliU and Oldonlyr* *ayi "TU» word nf ruldrrm U mow 
noteworthy M atandln* quit* Uolatcd In the Mtimakkha. It mutt 
be WMl a. an addree* by tho Buddha hlmtelf to the Brethren ; for, 
II It we the addreae of the Bhikkhu rolling the PUImokkha, the 
expreation nied would naooiearity be dyamvinw. m In the elaotng word* 
ol each chapter, or word* to that effect." Tb* learned trarwlaeore 
20 on to *ay: " That It ehookl hare been left In l* * rtriklng pwl of 
the falthfulne** with which the Pitimokkha he# been prrorred. I. It 
■ iorrirel of aome form of word oMw ©ren than the Phtimokkha f 
Or U ft merely an anrlent blunder f" (Flueyo TtiU, pt. I, 

p. 23. footnote). If by faltbfntoew tho learned tranilotor* mean 
the falthfeleoai of Coylonooo acrlba* I have nothing to $»y. la 
tbo Thibetan .Swir.tAor.pa. the form of oddrete, which waa probably 
felt to be anomalon*. to detoted. (See J. and P.A.S.H., rol. xl. 
No* D. 4. March and April. 1015. pp. 47-fl and 60. Pte 76. which corre- 
.pond* to Pall ha 71.) But ay point I* that the etandard text of tbo 
PAUmokkhaae a rode did notoomolnlooxtotone© at eooe aelf-oomploto. 
Before reaching a atanrlard tore, tho nilro were rtrtly not regarded a» 
poeaemlng any nxclurtvo •aootlly, and there wore many addltioni and 
alteration* at different nag** I do not under*tand the qocuUoM ratood 
b)- the Irani!.lot* The form of addreae, anomalously saafntefaod. 
arem* to mo to point to lator Interpolation* 

' flhy* David* and Oldenbcrg aay i " Tnililo oecfc elaae (of offenore) 
the aoqocne© of tbo nlmteoa follow* no Invariable rule. Sometime* 
offeacoi of a related eharaotor are placed togrthor la group*, but tome- 
Item* thorn which weald natnrally come together aro found mattered 
in quite different part* nf the not dan, It I* porbap* worthy of notice 
that there aomelimna acomi, aa in tho two aura Urn mentioned In the 
Uet note, to ba an eQort to arrange the olfnnara in group* ( V a g g a ) 
of ten i and in three earn we And rrgulatinn* formulated with the utmral 
brevity (the edracra being merely e ipmurri by a locative raa- dependent 
on fttrfniyam) at the oommimremant of anch a TlfgaPinoyi 
TaU, pt. 1 (S RE., toI. will). Intro, p. xlr. 
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alMtioity of the oodo which offered opportunities for them. 
Kindred ofloncoa are eotnotimm grouped togothcr and some¬ 
times scattered in different parte under tho twmo head. 
There are, in fact, so many irregularities and discrepancies 
throughout that it is olear that the original code could 
not havo boon characterised by rigidity and Bolf-complote- 
noM. Take tho PdciUi>,a rules for instance. It will bo 
observed that rulos 83-92 (except ono) hang together 
and aro designated in tho Pali book os Italmvagffa, but 
rulo 86 dooa not fit into it. Thcro is no reason why rule 82 1 
of PariUttja should bo placod under that category while 
nilo 30 1 of Nunaggi’ja Paritliya under another category. 
The second scorns to bo only a special application of the 
first, and in tho Thibetan version ol the Patimokkha tho 
second rulo is excluded.* ltulos 67 and 46 4 also of Mtittiya 
aro oomprokonsive enough to cover rules 27 and 30 »ol tho 
same section. Rhyij Davids and Oldonbcrg have uttered 
a warning against tho attempt to trace in such irregularities 
in arrangement, which may very well bo duo to want of 
literary clearness in the compiler*, any historical nrgu- 

1 Jo J*n* hMWVfca jinam M|Mkam Ubhorn parinaUm pugsalaMa 
parWrcoyr* pMutyam. 

• Jo pin* bfclklchu J«n»m -njMlcm Ubham potinaUm ittuo 
pirfnimoyr* rjraagrfyam plditirun. 

• 6» «o-»er.tUr.pa (J.A.B.B., »oL ri, Koa. 3, «, March and April. 
1910). edited b r 8. 0. Vtdyti*»u, p. 31 

* Jo p»n» bMkkhn mltagCoHna Mddklm ■amridhl/* akaddU 
rimAfjvm patipajjnyya onumuo gAmAclorampl pUdttiyaic (Pi:.. 
67); Jo pans hhikkha nltaglaooa uddhiia oho eUy* iuho uiujjam 
lr»ppoyr» pXolMiyam (M*. 4B> 

* Jo pan* tihlkkhu bMkkhuniyl aulilhun univi-ibay a »k*ddUu*n>a- 

ggam palipojjoyjra »nl*muo «XmuiUr»apl atalra aauiayX pioi- 
Ifiyam (P&\, tl); Jo pone hhlkkha bhikkhaniy* raUUMm olto »kij» 
laho k»pp«>7» pUttijnsi (PSo., SO). 
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monk 1 But rh«to irragularitiefl show in tho first placa tho 
original elasticity of tlio coda and in tho second place they 
hecoraa circumstantial ovidonco, taken together with other 
facta, of later manipulation! of the code. But tho 
PHtimokkhi, curiously enough, outgrew tho form of a codo 
and dovolopod into a form of confessional aorvioo. 

* " TH» IrwgnUritla* In mrp mvit may to rj well bo doo to «*nl 
o I llUru? oJoomooi In too compiler* el too pcnoenl Form ol Confooalem, 
•ad It woold bo buardou* to trar* In It any hlitorfeol arjumoaC— 
Ytnafo Tuu. pt 1 (8.B.K.. toL xlil), IdIto. p. xlr. 


CHAPTER IV 

Tite Patimokkiia ah a RrruAL 

In tlio previous chapter wo havo observed that the 
Buddhist Soogha originated an a moro wet o! the Pari- 
brnjftka community of tlio eiitli century n.o, It« unity 
lay in a common D h a m m a, lmt it had originally no 
special external bond of union. Tho Vinaya which 
it recognized wu not a special Buddhist Vinaya. This 
latter kind of Vinuyn in its curliest form was probably 
settled at tho First Buddhist Council, which n colled the 
Vinayasangiti in the eleventh Khandahn of tlio 
Cullavagga. It lioi alto boon shown that tho earliest form 
of the Vinaya was the code of P&timokkha. The 
codified body of rules, which was intended specially for the 
Buddhist Sangba, was advisedly called by this name 
(Putimokkha — bond) because it supplied for tho Buddhist 
BhikkhuB an external bond of union. Tho present ritual 
form of tho Phtimokldia wius not its original form—the 
original wa? a moro code. It wan only subsequently 
that it became tho ground of a Buddhist ritual and was re- 
edited for that purpose. The Introductory I'onnular at 
tho beginning and tho Interrogatory I'orliont appended to 
each section seem to have been later additions. 

The Buddhist rite of Uposathu, of which tho 
recital of the Putmiolikha fonuo tho essential port, in at 
least oa old us the Vtruiy upitolui. But it is certainly not 
ao old an tho foundation of the Buddhist Sangha itself. 
An earlier communal rite is referred to in tho story of Vipaaii 
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in Uio MahiijaAAna SuUa, and the later introduction of 
tho TIpoaatha is also clearly admitted in Alok&wgga, ii, 1. 
But this Upoaatha ceremony was by no means a Buddhist 
innovation, for its norms mny l>o traced in a well-known 
Vodio institution, which strikingly exemplifies tho dictum 
of Edward Oodd, stated ns it is in an cxlromo form, that 
“ in religions thnro aro no inventions, only survivals ". l 

Tho rudimentary idoa in tho Buddhist Upoaatha aervico 
seems to be tho obeervanco of sacred days. Round about 
this, certain poouliarly Buddhistic idoaa have gathered 
togother, o.g. tho Buddhist doctrine of confession. But 
the rito itsolf, which is, MI ohnll show, a ourious combina¬ 
tion of oertain distinct idaaa, has jwwaed through two 
principal stagra. At first it was of a practical character, 
being one of tho main regulations of monastic life, perhaps 
the chief instrument of communal self-government in tho 
Buddhist Bangho. But this practical character and pur¬ 
pose of tho Upoaatha servico afterwards evaporated. It 
becamo a mere ceremonial observance, serving the samo 
purposo among tho Buddhist Bhikkhus w tho Holy Com¬ 
munion amongst tho Christiana, Itoing nothing but tho 
formal embodiment of tho corporate life of a cenobiticol 
society resident stan Avail. 

The observance of tho sacred days is found in the Vodio 
times in close and inaeparnblo connexion with certain 
Vodic oacrifioc8. 

Tho days of tho Pull Moon and the New Moon were from 
tho earliest timea in India regarded an Barred for sacrificial 
purposes. The Full Moon and tho New Moon are effusively 
greeted in two hymns of tho Atharva-veda? The Vedio 


' Bw TU Sian, ef 04 Printd'M Han. p. IBB. 
• A.V., ri, 70. 80. 
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eacrificra of PaurjjamliBft and Daria used to bo 
offered ou those days. Aa preliminary to these sacrifices, 
tbo prodding dap bad to be kept holy by the intending 
sacriffeor by foaling or partial abstention from food, as 
well aa by retirement at night into tho house in which tho 
•acrifidal firo wna kept. 1 Them w a legend in tho SaUi- 
pitha Brabnam, by no means peculiar or original, that on 
thwo dap tho gods como to dwell with the intending 
saoriflccr.* Hone© those dap, on whioh tho Vrnto 
ccromonio* of faating, oto., wero observed, wore called 
UpavaiaUia daya (upa " near " and wu " to dwell ").* 
Tylor has pointed out the world-wide prevalence of tho 
belief existing nt all Btoges of civilization in tho close 
connexion between fasting and intercourse with gods.* 
So Uio Puritan poet of England speaks of" Spare Fast that 
with tho gods doth diet ".spiritualizing perhaps what was 
au essentially material conception. 1 Since primitive 
time* the faith in ceremonial observance* on those *acrcd 
V r a t a dap must have boon widely provalont in India. 
Ono is templed to think that thin primitive belief embodied 
itself in a aottlod institution first among tho Br&hmanical 
circloa and then tho institution spread among all classes, 
evon those who never fully abode by tho Aryan cult of 
ritualiim and sacrifice. Thii is suggested by the fact 
that ceremonial observances on the V r a t a dap are 
Tory intimately connected with tho Vedio enerifiew, but 
among those who nre not ritualists und sacrifice*", tlm Jainas 

• VHn MafaUflTMWM, ]. J, 1,« (fating), 0 (partial /noting), 11 
(rwlremnot at night into tho fim-renin). 

• Vido BabroOa-Btaimana, I. 1,1.7. 

• IMd. 

• TpW. Pn'nin'N C«lt«r< (1591), rol. il, chap »rtU, pp 410 ft, 

• Miton. n i. 40 . 
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for instance, tho custom prevails with equal persistence. 
It is ouriouft to observe how close tho resemblance ia be¬ 
tween tho Viata coromonioa of tho Vodio ritualist and 
tho Foaadha coromonioa of tho Jaina, though tho 
reason for inch observances, as stated in tho SaJapatho- 
ISrShmana, 1 would not apply in tho caso of tho latter. Tho 
Jainas retiro ou those ooered days into tho Pooodha-Salii, 
just as tho saorifioor would go into tho Agnyiig&ro. and 
they toko upon Uiomsolvoe tho vow of the four abatinonooa 
(JJjmfa), vis. from food (oAora), from luxuries (ihanra- 
talkata), from sexual intercourse (abrahma), and daily work 
{vyapara).* Similar abstinence* are proscribed also for 
Buddhist laymen who eeJebrate tho occasion by tho 
observance of tho Eight Silat. But among tho roligious 
mendicants the oustom Bccma to hnro boon different from 
that which prevailed among tho lainos. Another form 
of snored-day observance ia related of them in Afaklwgga, 
ii, 1. Tlie nvmon for this dilTnronon in not far to seek. 
The " abslinencoa " wore already impliod in the assumption 
of tho life of tho religious mendicant, and some substitute 
had to be found among them for those ceremonial 
abstinences which prcvailod among the laity. Suoh 
substitute was probably found in religious discoumoo. 

In the Anne>jopmii!vul the rohraieol of tho Atonyoka 
and Upaniabad “among all the Vedas" a onjoinod on tho 
Sannyaain* It is also said in Motovaffla, ii, 1, that tho 
non-Buddhist raribrujaksa would meet together and hold 
roligious discourses on the sacred days of the month. This 

1 Vido 1, 1. I. S, 11. (Tin luleudlcf muiriitcr neght to lut lwo«a»o 
the god* us not ft t Inulol, »tul fan ihmild lit In tho Bm-hman to kft»p 
tl« gt-Jj, wfaO oom* to d troll nth him, oomputy.) 

* 3« JlooraV* UrfrogoJiuIo (UibhoUi«* IndL-o), note 87. 

• 8*r»wu Todi*7li»or»k»naTuUyiJaponl»»4»inSTarUyet— A nr*. S. 
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points to a general custom among tho Faribrojakas of 
observing the oacrcd dnj-B, not in the manner of lay people, 
but in their own characteristic fashion. On these days 
the Rrnhmenioftl Sannyduis would discourse on tho 
iranyaka end tho Upimiehod, while tho other olnseoe of 
Paribrijak/u would expound their own canonical literature, 
transmitted by their teachers most probably by word of 
mouth. In this way religious discourses among tho 
Puribrdjakas took tho place of the Vrata ceremonies 
among tho oooriGwra. But it oocms that tho custom was 
but loosely followed among thorn, an tho free, waudoring, 
unsocial life of tho Ponbrajokoa would not tond to tha 
rigid establishment of any custom, and this is perhaps the 
reason why it is not mentioned moro frequently as a rulo 
of Paribrajaka life. The Buddhist Bhikkhus. at any rate, 
did not originally follow tho custom of ceremonially ob¬ 
serving tho socrod days by rcligioua cltMouraeo. 1 Tn the 
Mahajrulana Sulla the Bhikkhus moot together once in 
six years to recite a hymn which constitutes their Uposatha 
service* But tho Bhikkhus afterwards adopted tho 
custom from other sccto of Paribrujakaa,' ond its later 
introduction into Buddhism is furthor evidenced by tha 
fact that wo hear of " ignorant, qnlearntd Bhikkhus who 
neither know UposatliA nor tho recital of PAtdmokkha 

But though the custom of observing the Uposatha days 
was a oommon one from the most primitive times, tho form 
which it assumed among the Buddhist Bhikkhus oceme to 
have been peculiar to them. The Mahtoagga story 

* 8« Vcfcl-w*, U. i. 

• s« Oi»p. nr. 

• Ar.n!*niml UhlUVKaTPciluddu. pimuruo sUWIjt «. peU&MM 
MnnlpstllvD U-Jf/iU. U. 1, C 

* 81.9.S, t 
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telle ua that tho non-Buddkiot Parihrnjakoa would moot 
together And merely disoourso on tlioir d h a in in n 
(auinipatitvA dhammam bh&aanti). Tho Buddhists were 
at first an joined to observo tho Uposatha in this v ary 
manner, 1 and tho form of confessional service was developed 
subsequently. Tho framo of tho I’itimokkha, m it now 
stands, unmistakably shows that it was intended that 
during ila recitation o guilty Bkikkhu should confess lus 
oficnco if ho had not done so before. Tho preliminary 
Krdiina and tho interrogatory portion after each aection 
of the code carry this significance, and the addition of 
these parte to the code has completely changed, almost 
beyond recognition, the original character of tho 
f atimoltlcha. It is necessary to inquire into this doctrine 
of confeosion which came to be incorporated with the code, 
transforming ita character and inventing it with a now 
purpooe altogether. 

Now tho doctrine of confession has two branched— a 
religious and n legal ono—the first loading to absolution 
and tho second to the assumption of penal proceedings. 
Tho religious confession callod Ezomolcg&tit was an old 
institution of Christianity. In Buddhism also it is wall 
recognized. In the Patimolckha four offonccs of a light 
nature, called Pdlidenntt/as, an described, and a form of 
oouf'W'ion to proscribed on following which the guilty 
person obtains absolution from them. Tho scope of tho 
doctrine of absolution on oonfearion soome to huvo been 
afterwards widened, and in Cullaivv/ga, iv, H, 30-31. nuy 
light offence (i lahuka iipaui) in aaid to be set at rest on con¬ 
fession by the guilty Bhikkhu. Tho principle in clearly 

1 Aimjiaimi hhlkkfaava cSluitilun puinsnw aUhialy* piltbhut* 
uuaijAiUlvi cliiuunaai bh/Uilra ti-ilakrt., II, 3, ), 
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recognized in Cullavcgga, v, 20, 5, where it is said " aiiyaanu 
vinaye yo nccavam accayato diava yathidhammam paU- 
k&roti . . . oyalun Bomvaram Spajjatiti ” (Tr.—In these 
RidcB laid down by the Venerable One, he who realize* 
hia lapse to bo no aucli and remedies it according to law. 
obtain* aheolutioii nl onoo), ita well oa in tho Niddna of tho 
Patimokkha: " npatti ivikatabb* avikftta lu 'es phisu 
holi" 1 (Tr.—Unconfomd ofionccs arc cleared up on 
oonfceaion). But there were gravo: oflcncce for which 
confession would bo no atonement at all. It is difficult 
to ascertain how tlioso offonoos would bo dealt with beforo 
Buddhist monaebiam had atlainod to that ataga whan 
each Bhiltkhu was regardod as tho member of a particular 
Sangha, subject to it* disciplinary jurisdiction * This was, 
as 1 shall show in the next chapter, a Inter stage of develop¬ 
ment, and tho procedure codified in tho ooction on tho 
ddhikarana-vxnuuOMS oould not powibly bn taken when 
eremitical habits prevailed among tho Bhikkhufl. The 
original codal form of the Patimokkha belonged to the 
earlier stage, and it is significant that only ons group of 
offences [SangKddima) is mentioned as coming within 
the disciplinary jurisdiction of tho Sangha, and it ia in tho 
case of this group only that certain pcnaltice to bo imposed 
upon tho Bhikkhu. oven against his will—(mark tho word 
afcfmo in “ tavaliham t«n» bhikkhuna akiimii pari- 
votthubbam", eto.)—vis. Panama and ManaUa, are laid 
down. In tho oaao of the other offences, it ia nowhere 
statod or suggested in tho Fatimokkhe ittclf that tho 
Ssngha should havo jurisdiction over them, and no inodo 
of exercising suob juriadiotion is defined as in tho case of 

■ Sea 3, 3. 

• See l!h»p. V ol Uta ystavut thea». 
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the &itujhuJis**u. Id the following chip tors I shall traco 
in broad outline how Bottled cenobitical tocicties were 
evolved out of the original eremitical idoal with which 
Buddhism had started and how th«o societies or Sanghas 
came later on to exercise jurisdiction over oach individual 
member. From one group of oBonceo tho Sangha oxtendod 
its jurisdiction over all tho othoni, and not only tho fiuryhii- 
&uuo4, but oil oflonoos, woro brought within tho rango of 
it« disciplinary proonodinga. Alongsido of it the law of 
procedure embodied in the Adhikarana-iamaUhai was 
gradually developed, and it was at this stage, when the 
jurisdiction of the Sangha waa extended over all oSencw, 
that the idea of Legal Confession was evolved. -It led to 
the adoption by tho 8ongha of disciplinary proceeding* 
with regard to tho guilty member, n» apart from rnoro 
religious confession, which led to absolution from tin guilt 
oonfnwod. Confeaaion was the nooMsary pre-condition of 
almcrtt all diaciplinary proceedings, 1 and on failure to con¬ 
fess (&paUiy& adaiiane) the guilty member would bo 
punished with suspension from the Sangha (Qkkhcpanvja- 
kamnvi). 1 Tho incorporation of tho dootrino of legal 
confession with the code wan a real ncoooeity, no without it 
the whole code would ba mere daad letter and no dieciplinory 
proceedings could be taken upon it ITonco emphaain waa 
laid on the duty of confession, which was indeed tho 
centre-point of monastic discipline, and an adventitious 
solemnity waa given to it by prescribing tho performance 
of this duty on tho ceremonially sacred days. Wo are 

1 K» btdkkh»T« tp&ttoaira bhOkhAnaa Ubju.uu lUUbtnin (here 
folk** lh» •oomorMion o! (ho doOwsot loim ol OUui.-lmo) ju Unjjt 
apstli iJukkiiMt*—<7uUitu;jo. It. 7. 

* Ot tflsMpa, i. IS. I (djMtfly* adau ant utUqantyi tanxut). 
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thus in a position to understand not only how the Upoaatha 
became u confessions! service, but also why it aeons to bo 
peculiar to tho Buddhiate. It wm tho distinct outgrowth 
of Buddhiflt inonastio life. Among thoeo who followed 
tho eremitical ideal of nn unsocial wandering lifo ouch iv 
form of religious service would have little utility or signifi¬ 
cance. But curiously enough this practical character of 
tho oonfcneional iicrvioo afterwords ovapoxatod and tho 
original idoa of a mero ceremonial oboorvanoo reasserted 
itself. 

It has boon already remarked that " tho wholo form of 
tho Puliraokklia ahowa that it was at first intended that a 
guilty Bhihlchu should confess ho offence during tho 
recitAtion, if he had not dono so before ”. 1 But in CiJia- 
va^ga, ix, 2, 1, tho Patimokkha in intcrdioUd for ono who 
has boon guilty of any offence, the violation of this inter¬ 
diction amounting to a Dukkala. In Cullavagga, ix, 1, I, 
Buddha refuses to recite the Patimokkha because tho 
assembly in cot pure. This interdiction is implied in the 
custom of Parisuddhi before Uposatha, which is 
elaborated with several illustrations in Mahtvogga, ii, 27. 
This was tho vary negation of tho practical character of 
tho Uposatha and tho admission of its purely ceremonial 
character. From being an instrument of monastic 
discipline it came to bo nothing more than the organized 
expression of the communal life of the Buddhist community. 
The unity of tho resident monk* at an Aviisa was expressed 
in the common obiervanco of tho Uposatha eervioo which 
oould not he validly performed with an incomplete 


« Pv Bhya David. and Oldonbwfr &» Tult (S.B.K.). 

pL IU. p J00. (ctfsote. 
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fraternity. 1 Tho variations which were made on this ndo 
of complete observance wore rejected afterwards at tho 
Council of Vreali. 1 If a now community wero formed 
through a nohum, tho members of it performod inde¬ 
pendently thro# kinds of acta— Upotalka, PaitfranS, and 
Kamnavaca.* If, on tho other hand, tho schisrnatio parties 
afterwards coalesced, they celebrated thoir reunion by 
holding what was-called a Sarmgji-UpjsalJvi.* Thus tho 
Upoaatba became, though never in form yet in osoonoo, 
only tho outward oxpronaion of tho religious fellowship of 
u community of Bhikkhus resident at an Avion. It thus 
ultimately became among the Buddhists a ceremony closely 
rwambling the Holy Communion of the Christums minus, 
of course, those rite* in the nature of a mysterium which 
have grown into the latter from a range of primitive idoas 
with which Buddhism owns no contact. It is interesting 
to observe that oven tho Buddhist idea of Parieuddhi 
before the Uposnthn service is paralleled by n similar 
idea in early Christianity. Certain offences wore held 
to exclude the guilty person from sharing in tho 
Eucharist: those wero throe groups classified as (i) 
idolatry (including apostasy), (ii) adultery, and (iii) 
murder* There is this difference, however, that tho 

> a. lt« dinUao'.iou Uil-ffton Voffji VpoiMa ami Sana^ja Upoialhn 
(MM, li, 14, Kcaii this «IU> ii, 2, 4, whore Uio Upoaatho rnnr.nl 
In hubl la tho afanaoa iA a Bingki Iilukthu uni™ (1) ha hu dorlorod 
Ilia Harlauddhl or (ii) bo hu been token outoidn Uia boundary nf 
tho A r S a a. It ia lold down " no tv ‘ova vaggrnn (taghms upoutho 
UUbbo (Boo Difta A'lMj., P.T.&, rnl. I, p. IB2.) 

• Ct AaOufappa (Call*., all. 3. 8), whlrh la lnlordlotod in WoAd.. 

* rlf, 8. t. 

* MatA, U. 36, i and t. 6. 1*. 

• Cwcyefepato Britannia oa Ocmjmion (llili *d.). 
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exclusion in Christianity wm not revocable ns in Buddhism. 
Even in the modem form of service of tho Holy 
Communion tho following provision is observed 1 : " If 
any ono of those (intending partakes* of the Holy Com¬ 
munion) bo on opon find notorious ovil liver, or hove dono 
uny wrong to bis neighbours by word or deed so that the 
congregation bo thereby oBended, tho curate, having 
knowledge thereof, shall call him and advertise him, that 
iu any wiso ho prosumo not to como to tho Lord's Tablo 
until ho hath openly declared himself to have truly repented 
and amended his former naughty life, that tho congregation 
may thereby ho aalisfiod whioh before was offended ; and 
that ha hath recompensed the patties to whom he hath 
dono wrong; or at least declared himself to bo in full 
purpose so to do as soon as he conveniently may." 

* 800 T\m Cmnunim tJvnu (from Tk* Uwk if Ounium fraytr). 
•vlltnJ by tha Rif hi Kar. John WllUua Cciuuo, U.D.. Uni HUhoji of 
NUal (HumilUn k Co. Wla, 1810), jip. 1-2. 



CHAPTER V 


Tnr. Oaownt or Tint Buddhist Ccbkobiux 

Saint Bcnodict divide# monk# into tour dames : Cono- 
bitefl, Anchorites, SnrabiUa. and Gyrovagi. 1 Among the 
early Paribrajakaa of India, though we find the other three 
dames, no cenobites are found. The Paribrijakas are 
mostly of Anchorite cum Gyrovagus character. In tho 
Buddhist sect of the Paribrijakas also, the ccnobitical 
ideal seems to have been originally unknown. We find 
it expressly rulod out in a number of paewgoa cited below 
which bolong to an earlier range of Buddhistic ideas. But, 
with tho lapse of tinio and tho growth of tho Buddhist 
ganglia, tho communal life of the BhikkhuA camo Co 
giavitate more and moro towards a cconobium. Tho 
contrast between the cailior eromitical and tho latter 

« 8ot It* ItuU 0 / (SainJ Dtuvlia. ehap. 1, tranakMd by Oaaquai la 
the Kujj‘» Oiaaiot Sorioa (Chatto end Wisdu*). Tho following .umoery 
will rjllloe • Tho CanobiUo oro thoeo who livo la a oonaotrry under a 
Kola or an Abbot. Tho Aarhoritce an la ollojt Uiom who do not belong 
to any cooobilfcal eodety. Tho SarahiUa aio uoeohcoled and uodie. 
uiphnod mooke who " lie to God by tholr touaun ". Tho Oyroragi an 
Lhcoo who move about all tholr liraa through rollout countriee, " who 
an always on tho raovo and noroc aettlo down.” By AnohorlWe, Saint 
Dootdlot speoiolly alluded to the Svnau tcouU who paired (rom tho 
mouaatoiy lato eremitical life. iiaMg tin ladles 1 Paribrijekae, 
SanbltM were by no dmou unoommon. Thoy were Ihcoo who, aooonl- 
log to Nig arena, " Joined tho Order la lenur at the tyranny n! hinge, 
or tlrough fear of rubbon, ur harasunonl uf duLto, ur hope of gaining a 
livelihood.” Seo Tenokcu’e MiUmUyinXo, p. 83. 
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oenobitiool idea! a track Milinda, and forms the subject of 
liia inquiry in tho forty-firet dilemma propounded to Nnga- 
senn. Milinda oaks : 1 

" Bhanta RigiMna, bhasitam p'atam Hhngavst* 
Santhavito bhayam j&tam, nikota jiyati rajo, 
AnikeUm osanthavam, etim ve mucidnseanan tL 
Puna ca bhanitam; 

VMro kirayo rammo, viaay'ettha bahunuto ti, 

• •••*• 

Ayam pi ubhayokotiko panho 
tovanupp&tto, 60 Uya nibbdhitabbo ti" 

• (Rhys Davids' Tr— 

Venerable Nigasona, the Biassed Ono eotd : 

u In friendship of the world anxiety is born, 

In household life distraction's dust springs up, 

Tho sUto set free from home and friendship's ties, 
That and that only is the reeluao’i aim.” 

But, on the other hand, He said: 

” Let therefore the wise man. 

Regarding his own weal, 

Have pleasant dwelling-places hoilt, 

And lodge there learned men." 

• ••••• 

This too is a double-edged problem, now put to you, 
which you hare to solve.) 

For the solution of such problems it ia only tho historic*! 
method of inquiry, which a learned English writer has aptly 
called a “ key to unlock ancient riddles, a solvent of 
apparent contradictions, a touch-Btonc oi sophistries"* 
• See TVneW* JfAaAvnfta, y. 211. 

■ Soo Sir FmdmcV PoUocVi Oijcri Uduru a.:i cth/r JHxourM. 
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that can be really helpful But of this, of course, neither 
the simple-minded king nor kia eloquent preoeptor knew 
anything whatever. The fact ia that the Muni SuUa ,* 
from which Milindo quotoo, belongs to & stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of Buddhist communal life which had already passed 
away when the naoond Gfcthft was composed. Between 
the two intervenes a considerable period of ovolution, of 
modification, development and growth. 

In numerous passages of Buddhist canonical litomturo 
settled life in a monastery is not contemplated at all, and tho 
ideal life for a Bhikkhu is set out to bo a free, unsocial, 
ercmetioal one. In Mahttoigga, i, 11, we find Buddha 
insisting on unsocial life in ita extreme form—mi ekena 
dve agamittha (let not two of you go the samo way), and 
in dfoATjarinitodna Sultanta, i, 8, wo find him declaring 
" Y a vale! van ca bhikkhavo bhikkhQ ironnakesu sonh- 
aanesu sapekha bhavireanti, vuddhi yova bhikkhavo 
bhikkhOnflm pstiknnkhn no purihdni ” (so long as tho 
Bhikkhus delight in forcet-scnto. no long thoy may bo 
expected not to docline, bnt to prosper). Tho oromitioal 
ideal indicated hero—a iifo of solitude and hardship—is 
that set forth in tho so-called four N i s a a y a a 1 whioh 
constitute a curious formal survival in tho ordination 
ceremony of modem Buddhism from a stratum of primitive 
ideas whioh hae long (since worn away. In theso aro 
recommended to tho Buddhist neophyte four aaeetio and 
eremitical praotioM, via. Pindv/tlopnbhojanam (mendi¬ 
cancy), Pamtukalaetvaram (clothing in cast-off rags), 
liukkhamalasenStanam (sitting and lying at tho foot 
of u tree), and PMimuttabhaajjam (using urine as 

1 In Uo StMt-nipUa. 

• MaUiw i. SO. 4, 77. 
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medicine). Exception* to thcae pr»cticoa aid admitted, 
but not recommended. 1 The sumo eremitical ideal 
w innintnutly liorpod upon in tho Sutta-nipdta, which 
certainly contains some of tho oldest passages of 
primitive Buddhism. 5 Thns tlio wholo Khagpmsana 
Sulla, 9 with it* rofrain, Eko care bliaggaviaonakappo (Lot 
him wandor alono like a rhinoceros), is dovoted to tho 
oxaltation of it- Tho eamo ideal is to bo found al» in tho 
SfiripuUa Sufta* in which tho Bhikkhu " who i« loath of 
tho world and affect* an isolated soat or tho root of a tree 
or a cemetery or who lives in tho caves of tho mountains " 
is extolled.* In many hymns of tho Dhammapada and tho 
ThengBAu this praise of eremitical life is ropeatcdly echoed. 
Tho following hymn, for inntanoo, recommends aloofness 


‘ lto« uoMllcd Allrskslabho (tr»n.tot*d u"exirs aB**- 

■ About tho prlmlUto character of SulH-nip&ta tea Pautbflll'. 
Introduction to tho TnniisUou □( SnUanifiUa In S.B.K., voL i. 
FauahAIl nyi t *' Tho adloctioa of dbreounn, BuBa-nijiit . . . U 
vftfj remarkable, m thorn eu bo no dcrnbt that It oontokn mm rernnuU 
of primitive Baddhtom. I oonrider tho greatro part of tho JfaWro^a 
and nearly tho wholo of AuSahua^ga u very old. I havo •rrirud at 
this eeooladon front two roMOtu, firot from the Unguigo and wcondly 
from tho content*Tie learned trnmlntor myu further i " Wo u 
how i picture not of llfo to mon-turin., but of tho lib of horaito in lu 
first 110*8,"—lotto,, p. xlL 

In tho jeefooo to tho (P.T.R.), Fau.bOU add. tho M. 

to AfoMowa atvi ilttil l —W (■"> p. tv). Urn wholo 
•object of tho cfcirooter of SwO-nipita h di-ro-rd by Rhj, ItevU. 
In BMMH India, pp. 177-0. 

* Included In tl* U* 

* Ioehidrd In tho MAaknagya, whiah F.u.bOll ooo.id.ro to bo tkj 
old. Beeiupra. 

* See FmbnU't Surto-frijAb (P.T.S.). 938 i 

Bbabhuno vljiguodroto 

Bh.j.to rtttam Imnam 
ReUihamOlom mnnio rfi 
Ibhbatanom guhuu vi. 
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from the society not only of householders, but also of 
homeless Bhikkhus! 

Asorosattham gnhatthchi Miagnrohi o'flbhnyam 
Anokiuwr'un apiocham tnmaham brfirai hrihmanara. 1 

(Max Muller’s Tr.—Him T aall indeed a Brfthinana who 
lcoops aloof both from laymen and from momlioanW, who 
frequents no houses and has but fow dewiros.) 

Again, the ideal cxtollod in tho following hymn 1ms nothing 
to diflerontiato it from tho ideal of a Brohmnnicol nscetio 
or 8annyomn: 

Pamsakaladhanvm jantum kisam dhamanisanUiatara 
Ekam vanaamin jhay&ntam tamaham brllmi Brfihmanam. 3 

(Max MUllcr’s Tr.—The man who woaro dirty raiment*, 
who is emaciated and covered with veins, who lives nlono 
in tho foroot, and meditates, him I call indeed a Brfthmana.) 

Unsocial Ufa is again emphaoud in tho following : 
Rkaaea oariUm ooyyo n'atthi UUo aalmyiUi 
Eko earn nn ca pTipani kariyii 
Appoesulcko mitang’ aranno va nUgo.* 

(Max SlUUor's Tr.—It is bettor to live alone, thero is no 
companionship with a fool; let a man walk alone, lot him 
commit no sin, with few wishes, liko an elephant in tho 
forest) 

Ekasanam ekasoyyam elcocaronmUndilo 
Eko damaynmattanam vaiumto ramito siyiv. 4 

(Mux MUllcr’a Tr.—He alone who, without ceasing, 
practises tho duty of sitting alone and sleeping alone, he. 

1 See FtmWi ZUmmuUfoda, No. 401. 

• Ibid., Xa 303. 

• Ibid., No. 330. 

• Ibid, No. SOS. 
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subduing himself, will rejoico in the dnslruotiou of all desires 
alone, as if living in a forest.) 

In tho MrUnJapankt an old Ufithh is quoted, tho antiquity 
of which in indicated by tlio carious legend that it vu 
uttered by Brahma Sampati in tho presence of Tathigata, 
m also by tho fact that it occurn bolls in Thcrryi/ha and 
SamtjvUa N\kaya : 

Sevotha pantuni ocnasanlini 
Carnyya Mmyojimavipparaokklih 
Saco ratim nhdhigacchoyya tattha 
Samgho vow xakkhitatto oattmiS ti. 1 

(Rhys Davids' Tr.— 

Sock lodgings distant from tho haunta of men, 

Live there in freedom from tho bond* of ain; 

Rut ho who finds no peace in solitude 
May with the Order dwell, guarded in heart, 

Mindful and solf-possoased.) 

Tho shelter of the Sangha, as is said here, is to be sought 
only by those who find no peace in solitude: the unsocial 
life is preferred to ccnobiticol society. Tire osectio ere¬ 
mitical practices mentioned abovo woro classified in later 
literature » as tho thirteen Dhutangai. The practise 
of them wassuppoasd to bring exceeding great reward, and 
Ndgasona grows ecstatic over them.* This ideal of life, 
it will be observed, is in perfect keeping with tho rules of a 
wandering mendicant's life as set forth in tho Upmufodt. 

« S*> Tenckwr’i JftlMufapeaAo, p 40*. Sea al» thi Quoiti Ml of 
JlOioda. pt. a. p. 343. footnote 3. 

• See Parian, ptmko, and elsewhere. For ihn tat o! tho 
Dbut»BB*».*«>K«m l i Manual, pp. '56-4. 

• 'A* -bole of llio IfMOMMO fpp. 34R-M) b d«rot«l to on ox»IU- 
Uon of them. Notice •peoially tho !8 advantage* th*t mo ■uppomd 
to accrue from their oWrence. 
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Tho Atuiwjh sayi: Varf&su dhxuv«iJlo‘?Jau m&siincknkf 
yatiacarcd dv&vova vn 1 (Tr.—For eight months during tho 
rains tho mendicant should remain alono or two together). 
Tho Yati or S ft n n y A o i "ana ruin is to mako his 
homo by tho side of water, on aand-bankn in a river, or before 
tho doors of a temple, or to sit or lie on the bare earth. 
According to JoJiala, G, ho should remain home !cm in a 
deserted house or a tamplo of tho gods, on a heap of grow, 
or an ant-heap, or among tho roots of a troo, in a potter’s 
shod, by a Boorificial fire, on an island in a river, in a cave 
in tho mountains, ft glen, or a hollow tree, by a waterfall 
or on tbo bare earth There can bo no donbt that auoh 
unsocial, ascetic, and eremitical life was originally contem¬ 
plated by tho Buddhists too. Afterwards it became only 
an ideal, while tho actual practices of tho Buddhist 
Bhikbhus diverged more and more from it. As tho 
A v a a o a wore staked out, v i b a r & 0 constructed, ftud 
conobitioal societies gradually developed and organized, 
the ideal of croxnitical lifo was thrust more and more into 
the background. Observe how tho Four Kiss ay as — 
one of the cardinal parts of primitive Buddhism—woro 
oonsidorobly modified later on in praolico. Mendicancy 
was at first tho rale. But tho piety of lay dovotacs often 
alleviated the rigours of mendicant life. Wo boar of house¬ 
holders giving perpetual alms to the Sangha' or making 
generous gifts of robes 1 or keeping up at Vcsall a regular 
eervioo of sweet food, 1 or a high official at court, a follower 

1 8m iniiMiapamVW, 4. 

• D^-oa’. Tkt i’A.fcwj.ty lA< UpaniiJadt. S80-1. 

' CVAMOfl/a, Ir. 4. ft 

• J/oUmw*. vui, 32, 11 1, 33. 

• OidfaSBffa, v, 14,1. 
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of 1,ho A jfvakoa, providing the day's meal for the Sanghn. 1 
It was indeed suggested by DcviuIatW tint accepting 
invitations was inconsistent with the principle of mendi¬ 
cancy.* When monasteries came into existence the resi¬ 
dent monks would rcceivo endowments from pious Upi- 
oakno,* and sometimes Buddhist kings patronized xnonastio 
communities by remitting the revenue of a number of 
villages which was an established custom whon Orineso 
pilgrims began to como to India. Thus mondicuncy 
becamo optional, provision being otherwise mndo lot the 
support of the Bhikkhua. To be an avowed PamsukOln 
(sabbapamsukQllka), instead of being a point of merit, 
wae held to constitute a Dukkstn.* The rule about 
living at the fool of n tree was modified, if not completely 
negatived, by the halite of monastic lifo. Medicaments 
also wore liberally nllotmd, and the whole «i«th Khnndakn 
of the Mahavawa is a treatise on them. Thus the 
N i s e a y a s which are still recommended to a modern 
Buddhist neophyte camo to be virtually mere matters of 
taste and option: Devadatta got no credit for enjoining 
strictness with regard to some of them.* 

But, in spite of all this, it seems that tho eremitical 
principle contended with and perhaps dominated over the 

» AlfaMflo. d. 10, h 

• The suggestion ii made In the eooon-t proptael mule by D*md*M*. 

vlt. y&rajlY.m pladapitiW saw. yo nlmnnUa.m eldtyoyy. v»JJ»a 
nora phutorya (Cul!ai-wa. *M. 3, It). The proponl of TtavoAnMa 
about a eirkMr rule of aeaUeoory is ia aooostfanoo with «hs oloeme- 
synary role* of tho Join*. (~» AM n g m Sutra, bk ii, latum I, 
kaeon in JeeebT* Jaim Sum,, pt 1, p. 02 tl.y 

• This U attested by numoron. donatory Irjedption* -too i-mrnrai 

10 mention in detail hero. 600 for crampl™ the Knoll »nd K»r)a earn 
iwcripUon. in rok »11 aot rill of Imdim. 

• (Mkwyjtt. t. 10. 2. 

' 8c* the .lory of Der.dtuo ia Ouiliow*. til. 3 ot . 
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cenobiticil principle for a long time, and it may bo that the 
earliest episodo of a conflict between tho two principles 
ia fossilized in the story of Dcvndatta, who seems to have 
attempted unsuccessfully at a revival of the older ideal. 
Even after tho institution of monasteries, numerous 
Bhikkhus retained their eremitical habits, living in forests, 
feeding solely on aims, dressing in cast-off rags, nod 
possessing only throe pieces of doth (arannaka, pindapu- 
tikii, pamsukQliku, tcolvorika). 1 In Gulatagga, viii, C, 
certain rules are laid down expressly for Irannaka 
Bhikkhus. Tho story of Dabbo (Cullo., iv, 4 , 4 ) is an 
illustration in point. Dabbo ia appointed chamberlain 
(aanasanagahapaka) of the a v a. s a and ho is approacliod 
by many Bhikkhus asking for scats (socisana). We should 
ordinarily expeot tho Bhikkhus to lodge together at a 
monastery. But in the story the Bhikkhus oak for seats 
at different parta of Rajagaha lying wide apart, which 
betrays the survival of the old preference for individualistic 
and eremitical habits of life. 

In the all too nicagro accounts that have been left to us 
of tho Sramanns by the Macedonians and tho Grooks, we 
come acrose no roforonce to monasteries till we como to 
Bardeaanes in the latter half of tho second or tho beginning 
of the third century a.d. Bardesanes is reported to liavo 
said of the Shamans, “ they have housea and temple* of a 
royal foundation and in them stewards who receive from 
the King a certain allowance of food.” 8 The origin of 

1 MotetOfia, vii, J, 1; CuUatvffW' *ii, 1. 8: and clncwhare. 

* See MoOindVa Av.<e*t I vita ! IU /nuwion by AUxandrr lit 
O'oU, p. 189. The lolbniog not* a gieen by MeCrindlo : " Aeoorilfng 
lo Stobotme (who flcnuuthwl probably lit the brining of *,he Uilh 
ceotury) »n ladlui onbeaty ennte to Syria In tho roign of AnVxinuo 
Of Etueeo (iilogaUalua) »lo reigned from a. a. 21S-SS. The chief of Ihi. 
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Bard eson os's information may be safely put a few centuries 
back—for what was known of India by the Hellenistic 
world in the second century a.d. was nothing but tho echo 
of an echo. Bnt a reference to monasteries like this is not 
to bo found in earlier literature, mostly composed though 
it is of cloying legends convoyed from book to book. For 
instance, Clemens Alc.vnndrinus (a.d. 200), whoso account 
of tho Indian Gymnasophista is obviously n citation from 
McganUienas's lost work, Ta Iniika, refers to the Buddhists 
ns " philosophers who follow the precepts of Bonlto and 
worship n kind of pyramid beneath which tlioy think tho 
bones of some divinity lie buried". 1 Horothc C baity ft 
is referred to, bnt no V i h a r a . Going a little earlier, 
'vo find Klckarchos (quoted by Strabo) saying: "The 
Prnmnai (comiption of Sraniana) arc philosophers oppceed 
to tho Brachmnues and aro contentious ai»d fond of argu¬ 
ment. They ridicule tho Brack manes who study physiology 
and astronomy as fools and imposters.” * Somo of these 

omba/uiy, Dacdemii or 8nndar.ee, boring in Mcaopotnmio mot "Htli 
Bardetnuea (fioerihod In tho Inter h«!f of Oio aooond ocatury and p:thnpa 
the curlier tUf ol Iho third), oommnnioiitod to him icforraatlon regarding 
tho Indian ClyooaiopWaU whlrii Betdrooneo (inbr.Iiod in a work now 
loot, hut of which tho foibwing fragment has toon preserved by Stoboou* 
from Porphyry.” Tho afory MM by Stobocus, (hough full of edwnm. 
■tnnUol dotaiU, worn- to bo wmottbal Ic^oudary. 

1 McCriudVn Aoc.cnl India: IU Irmuis. by Alexander ll.o Ortal. 
p.71. 

* Ibid., pp. 01, 171. AocoflUng to tho Jainor, ono who prebticd 
anyox-idyd mu rot to bs called a 8mmana (t/BmMAyxjana, be. xl; 
Jnoolii'a Jnina Su mu, II. 8.B.R, p. 3*1). Iho practice el modltfoo b. 
ooiKlomiwd iu ooo of tbo low arts by tho B»ldhitU (UtMpaH^Mna 
Suttantn, 27). A hnowbdgo of an too im my i- oumUally nocounry lor a 
Brihmin. In the Jninn IhbuZihyipaxa, lot. xxv, 7, 8, tho knowlfdgo 
of Jyo(UH diifw U included omong tho mooisorr qunlifloaliont of a 
aocrlCcf.il piiost ( Jai . Su. li, p. 137). But oatrcooraicol olaemtiona 
ore included in tha low art* la tho MaMparinMira Srtlanta, 21 . 
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ore called (ho Pramnai of tho mountains, others the 
Gymnotai (which might refer to the Acdakaa or Jaina 
Digambaras or Mania, 1 nakedness being common to difleront 
classes of ascetic* and i'anbrajakas), and others again as tho 
Pramnai of tho city or Pramnai of tho country. Klci- 
tarchoi must have jumblocl together hero diflcrcnt sect* and 
conditions of religious wanderers, but ho doe* not allude 
to any habitation of any of tboso soot*, Wo look in vuin 
through all tlio contemporary Greek account*, " nWired 
and blemished with fables," for a ninglo reference to a 
monastery such as wo find in the report of Bardoaanes, 
though it conveys information to us not at second but 
fourth hand. Tho ovidenco of th* Greek account*, however, 
is purely negative, and tho sum-total of information that 
can bo derived from them is that for a long timo after the 
Macedonian invasion Buddhist monasteries wore neither 
numerous nor striking enough to attract tho notico of 
foreigners. Tho viow of V i h a t a •, taken by Niiga- 
sena in tho ftocond century n.a, as his sooond argumont 
in defence of monasteries,* is significant and suggestive. 
Nigasena says that tho Sangha bocomes easily accessible 
(sulabha-dassana) by having a localised centre. His idea 
evidently was that v i h & r a b were serviceable os head¬ 
quarters, so to speak, of tho Sangha, tho real communal 
life of wLicb lay outnido. In tho Milindapanho, in fact, tho 
eromitical idoal ia uphold,* though monnstio life is admitted 

• VI unto stb doKrih«I M VilAnOxnlfi or “ wfad.otod ” fa Rig.tt*>, 

x. 130, 2. 

• Vlhlm Tijjiunann . . . mfahfciiAiiwnsta dft»»nsV»ra*n*m Mil- 
kefa doililuBinfl U»Tfa*alM tTVankiwf 1 . UOUdapaRa, p. 412). 

• eg. Ynthl mahlrij* dlpfto *r»nno ltnsg*h»OMn VMSftbaoua 
v* nimSyj. nlllyitri mlge *»ratatl, erum nr» kho mehSrVje JogfaS 
yoginaven* vlvokam Mnfahkwa, etc., etc. . . . r»ilbh&»»m jtfpo- 
nSU (Ihld., p. 360). Tito to quoted only ■■ a typloel penge. 
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03 a fact. There is little occasion for doubt that the 
eremitical principle held sway for a long time oven after 
comobium had been developed among the Buddhist 
Bhikkhns. 

At first the v i h a r a b served na mere lodging-placee 
of individual Bhikkhns. They werono monasteries, no 
Sangharfimas, properly so colled, but woro probably like 
tlic laiuas organized by St. Sabas in the Holy Land, 
14 wherein a Hcrai-arcmitical lifo was followed, the monies 
living in separato huts within the enclosure.” Tho Vihunts 
likowitio were generally located in tho pleasure-grounds 
(aramas) of kings or wealthy parsons which worn often 
markod off by bamboo fonccs, thorn-fences or ditches 1 
and kopl in ordor by a Superintendent, employed by the 
donor, called Aromika.* But some ViliSres were 
also built in the clearings of forests. 1 In these Viharna 
the Bhikkhns could take rofuge from the inclemencies of 
weather and climate, and that this was their original pur- 
poao is indicated by the gathaa in which Buddha thanked 
tho Sotthi of Rajagnha, who was the first to build lodging- 
places for the Bhikkhus. 4 The word Vihiia “ in tho later 

• Soo CtMaeatfa, vi, 3.110. 

• Boo J/oMoafiK.. vi. 15. 2. 

• Boo Mateiowj, >, M. * i *■*> aUo dwwiptlon of the tUMly Yihina 
built by Udayi to ibo iorwt—Su Star lbhanga, Sargb. ji, 1, 1 ; 
abo Viblra Uuill lot I’»liU in * fore*t—Ckmmooury on CUmmafcia 

(P.T.a), p. M,). 13. 

• 6’tmn anhaia paUliauti tato vilamiglnl ca 
Sirin) napo ca nohaao ca swire cftpl vuttbiyo, 

Tato vSUtapo gioro aanjato patibiwalU 
JxnaUhan » .ukhaUh.n ca JUyitan ca riyantam 

;gtmghiur. nggaa buddhwi vaimitatn 
TaamS hi poodtto poeo oainpmam aUham ntsano 
Viblre Hrayo rammn vnaayoltin baUu«auM. 

Mtoafffc TIL* 
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time* nlrnoob always was used to designate tlio whole of ft 
building where many tihikkhun resided; in older literature, 
the dwelling-place, the private apartments of a single 
Bbikkbu That the first Viharaa were of this character, 
the separate lodging-places of individual Bhikkhus, is 
borne out by tho cvidonco of archeology. " The oldest 
ViMr&s,” says Ferguson,* " connuts of one cell only; 
littlo hermitages in fact for tiro rosidenoe of a siuglo ascetic. 
In tho next class they wore extended to ft long verandah 
with ono coll behind it, as in tlo example, Fig. I. Aa 
throe had, howovor, ooverai doom opening outwards, they 
probably wore divided by partitions internally. In tho 
third class, and by for tho moat numoious class, Fig. II, the 
cell expands into a hall, gen orally with pillar* in tho contrc; 
and around this tho colls of tho monks aro arranged, tho 
abbot or prior generally occupying cells at oithor end of the 
verandah." These three types of monasteries represent 
with curious exactness the modification of tho individual¬ 
istic eremitical lifo and tho corresponding growth of 
ooUective ccnnobium among tho Bhikkhui. Tho sixty 
viharaa built by tho Setthi of R&jagaha in ono day must 
have been viluirao of tho first typo, 1 But vibum* of tho 
second typo also aro frequently referred to in older Pali 
literature: the entire monastery consisting of (ho whole 
rectangular structure being called Vilulra and tho separate 
colls into which it is divided caltod Parivonas* In 

• yirjtyt T*xU, pt. il, p. 3Sfl, foolno4* 

• TU Rtti-mi Timplu a/ Mia (18ft*). Intro. pp. *T-xrI, 

• Cullawgja, rl, I, 4. 

• ag. " VlhSroM viliSnm piriranena pariror.am a p a w ka aU vS 
BhikfcKO pacihftti" (JToiltowo, vl. M. 4) ; " mams vihiro mama 
paxlrrnun " (FumbOlP* Dkummmpaia, p 2dl>. So* Oliver eramplM 
prm by ChlM.ni on.t.r Psnivraw In bla iX«i*wry oflU Pali Lavjmv,*. 
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older Pali lilcratnre the word, VihAra, is used promiscuously 
to signify either tho first typo or the second. A Vihara 
may thuu mean the cell oi a ainglo Bhikkhu (c.g. tho 
Vilmra of the Upujjhuya) 1 or an entire dwelling-place with 
•overs! colls. Thus, it is said, thut a vihara might bo built 
for e nuinbor of Jlliikldms or for a single Bhikkhu.* But 
tho third typo of monasteries is not alludod to in early 
Pali literature, and tho flhiklehua are put to curious shifts 
for the want of it Tho inconvenience of tho absence of a 
hall whom tho whole body of resident monks could bo 
gathered together was very much felt in connexion with 
tho U|KMitliA servico. Tho sonico used to bo held 
at find, in suecossivo cells 1 ; thon a wholo vilmra was sot 
ft|iort for tho purposo which was called Upoontho- 
gharft (wrongly tranalatal an tho " UpoMtha-hall ”)« 
Yot a largo part of tho a&sombly had to sit outside and the 
limits within which all the assembled Bhikkhu* would bo 
regarded as constituting the Upotatha assembly, called 
Uposatha-pamukha, were artificially devised by 
landmarks.* 

Tho transition from tho eromitical to the cenobidcal 
manner of life wu brought about by the institution of 
Vaasa. Pari bra j okas of all denominations, it seems, 
used to observe tho rain-retreat. Tho rule for tho BrUx* 
manical PoribrAjiika simply layn down that lie should be 
of flxod roaidcoco (dbnmtfSa) during the rains.' The 

• Sso Makltm*. 125. 1* «i 

• Boa JfaA0«op9a.lli.6.8.cW. 

• AfaVltvw. H> ». >. 

• IW..1U*. 

• XbbL.li.fl.1. 

• Gautama. iri. 13; a.uiASflrtno. 0, fl, II, 2ft HunUalt. wipUiM 
diruvMo iVfUu. la Oa UUM, u Kbit* tl f lk aLh . VV. an. rtt loM 
«Ulhw U*« IVMkkho m to lire eleee or ta onmpimy during tl* pck«L 
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period is stated in the Arurieya to bo four month*. 1 The 
Jiunoa bovo moro elaborate rules about tho obsorvanco of 
Uio P a j j a a a n .* Tho period commences when one 
month and twenty nights of the rainy season have elapsed, 
but it is allowablo to commence tho I* a j j u * a n earlior, 
though not lator. 0 Tho Buddhist Bhikkhus also followed 
tho custom of all Paribruj altos and they had two ireriods 
for V a a i a, tho earlier commencing from tho day alter 
tho full moon ol Aaalha and tlio lator a month alter that 
date, the doublo period being probably ol very aucicnt 
origin.* This custom of observing tho ruin-retreat was in it* 
origin presumably nothing moro than an enforced noooeeity 
in tho tropical rains of India when wandering about is a 
physical impossibility.* P.ut it Deems to have assumed 
with lapse of timo a sort of ceremonial significance. It is 
observed by anthropologists that " when tho original 
purpose of a thing is forgotten or mystified or when tiro usa 
of it is restricted to a clam, time and authority combino 
to invest it> with sanctity".' Tho roin-rctroat ol tho 
primitive Poribiftjalcas w ft good illustration in point. 
Regularly at a certain season of tho year Uio religious 
wanderer was forced to take up a local habitation. As 
thii habit emerged into Mlf-consciousnc**, it hatdonod 
into a custom. The original purpose coma to bo lost sight 
of more nnd moro and tho custom gainod a corresponding 

1 Soo Aiuq., 4. 

’ 6<* Juiiui Sflraf, pt. i, pp. 200-311 (Rulni for Y a 11 n ). 

■ Ibid., pp. 25)0-7. 

• Jfatarojsa,iii,2.2. 8«o Rhya DovWi and OMenbcni'a note thereon 
La Vinaya Tati, pL l. p. 300, footnote 1. 

• It way w»U In Uiat Uis tropical rain* were more fermWeUo In tho 
7th. flU. and Mh oouliriia aft In Northern IndU when Urgo trvcu »*e 
covorod with junglca. 

• Trr fcdw.nl Ciodd la the Btory e/ttr PrtnUiu it in. p. 36. 
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accession of sanotity. It thus camo to bo formally enjoined 
m an indispensable observance for a Sonny aei, Yati, or 
Bhikkhu. Tho details of the custom, however, u it 
obtained among the Brehmnnicul Panbrajakos are obscure, 
and wo are not privileged to know whether thoy lived 
during tho rain-retraal separately or collectively. But 
tho Joinaa and Die Buddhists, at any rate, spout-the ruin- 
rotroat in collective bodies. In tho ifafuijmnQMna 
Suttania, for instnr.co, Buddha colls upon tho Bhikkhus to 
spond tho Vaasa " each according to the place where his 
friends, acquaintances, and inmatoi may live” round 
about Veanli (wuuiinlA vcsalim yathi-mittom yathi- 
BaudiUham yatha-tambhattara vosum upetlia). 1 

Out of this institution of rain-retreat, which must have 
existed among the Buddhists from the very beginning, 
the avis as afterwards originated. Tho avisos were 
originally colonics staked out for die purpose of sojourn¬ 
ment by the Bhikkbu* during tho roin-retfcnt. Only 
during tho period of the v a s a a, the Bhikkhu had the 
right to a Bcofumua (eeat) in an avisa.* To these avisos 
flocked from all quarter* Buddhist wandering mendicants 
during tho months from the middle of A|iidha or Sravana 
to tho middlo of Kirtika. During those months, therefore, 
tho Buddhist Paribrajijkas were split up into separate 
bodies residing at different fiv&sos, and it was in this way 
that tho a visa camo to bo the unit of Buddhist communal 
life, the residents in an aviso constituting together one 
complete communion. The limits of the communion were 
definitely circumscribed. 

‘U.22. 

• Cstluaccu. rl. 11, 3 1 nmijiaiuii lihMbar* vu»Anna loir-lum 
pauMhlium ut-VAlnn an poUblUltun U. 
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Tbo limits (Sima) liiul to bo fixed by a formal Resolution 
(notti) and would gonondly ooiuoide with natural boundaries 
ouob on a monnUin, a rode, a wood, a tree, a path, an snt-hill, 
a river or a piece of water, 1 but they must not extend beyond 
three Yojanaa nor to tho opposite aido of a river unlcu 
there wore facilities for crossing • Whore no such boundaries 
could bo fixed, Uio loundarioa of Uio village or of the 
market town (Gima-slroi or Nigam/uiimA) would servo tlio 
purpose. 1 In a forest tho community of rosidonco would 
extend to a distance of seven Abbhanlartu. A river, sea, 
or natural lake could not be a boundary (obiervo an 
inconsistency here). In a river, sea, or natural lake tho 
limits extended os far os an average man could spurt 
water all around. 4 Two boundaries must not ovorlap and 
one inunt not encompass tho other: an intorstico must bo 
left between than.® An avium was. thoreforo, a definitely 
circumscribed colony of Bhikkhus. lie corporate com¬ 
munal lifo was expressed in tho congregational Upoeallia 
service, in which all the residents of Uio AvAaa were hound 
to join either by personal attondanco or by proxy to whom 
the Chanda or consent of tho nbsontoo member hod 
boon declared.* If one could not join in tho congregational 
service, ho must for tho timo being remain outside tho 
boundary.* Emphasis is laid on tho completeness of tbo 
fraternity presont at tho congregational service, tho holding 
of which with an incomplete communion would amount to a 
Dukkala* If roboa were given to a boundary (Slrnn), 
they must bo distributed among all Bhikkhua resident 

• dfoMnyia. a, 0. • lbH. B. 7.1 sad 2. 

• IbbL ii. 12, 7. * I bill., «pro. 

• lb*, 11. 13, 1-1 • Hi Id., Jl. 23. » Ibtt. II. 2*. 1 

' lb*, U, 21 , 2 . o.g, ” no lu <va vuggonn ttmghooa upoMUia Uubbo. 
Kixvyjn «, A,.itii dakkataaa." 
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within it. 1 There existed, however, some avasas which 
shared all profits in common (namilnallbhn), and when 
a gift of roboo was mado to ono of them, it wan divided 
among oil *—a ouelom which reminds us of the grouping 
of monasteries iuto congregations or orders among the 
Black Monks of the thirteenth century. But tho idea wua 
not fully carried out in Buddhist moaachism. At tho 
periodical distribution of robes, again, common residence 
in iui avium on well ne tho condition of tho Bliiklchu’e clothw 
was laid down as a noowmary condition (Pnlibodha of 
Kanthfna). 1 Tlio aviBas thus appear as congrr^ational 
organizations, oadi self-contained within its own boundary. 
In later times each congregation began to develop a distinct 
and sepsrato individuality of itn own. but in tho beginning 
thew Bvnaaa must have fully abarod in tlio entire, un¬ 
divided life of Uic whole Buddhist community. 

It wan in these primitive avasan that early Pali literature 
hod its origin and growth. In Buddhist canonical 
literature one comes across among legendary materials 
roallstic descriptions of tho sort of life lived in tho ivaaas. 
Tho night is far spent at ono avasa in earnest, many-sided 
dobato—some Bhikkhus reciting tho Dhmrm, tlio But- 
tantikna propounding tho SiUOmUvt, the Vinayadliaraa 
discussing tho Virutya, and tho Dhammakathikas convoraing 
about tho Dkmma.* At the time when a visas began to 
develop, the Bhikkhus had already como into a rich 
heritage of eccli*iaatical laws, legal commentaries, hymns, 
fables, and philosophic speculation" which provided for 

» XatonWi. 32 - 

•SoeJ/AAdt««a, vIH,M, Umatiki. N* 5J). 

• See IfefclMma, nl, 13 (Urn l»o u. of vox a and 

ivisa). 

* S*oJ/«^ nW >.lT. I«.i. 
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them a none too inconsiderable intollectual pabulum. This 
cloistral learning went on, modified, developed, and 
systematized at tho avisos by Suttantikas, Vinaysdharas, 
Dhammakathikaa, and other' professors. The Pitakat 
ware not yet closed, and there was still ample scope for the 
play of original thought and speculation. " It is evident," 
says Rhys Davids, 1 " that at the time when the Suttantas 
were put togother as we have them, the legendary material 
current among the community was still in a fluid, unstoblo 
condition, so that it was not only possible, it was considered 
quite the proper thing to add to or to alter it.” The origins 
of the titles Suttantika, Vinayadhara, Dhammakathika, 
Agatigama, Dhammadhara, MStikidhnra are obscure, but 
that they indicated different offices and functions and were 
not mere honorary titles is evidenced by the occurrence of 
thcao names in inscriptions* and thoro is little room for 
doubt that among the Bhikkhus there were professors and 
specialists who wore regarded as the repositories of different 
brandies of traditionary loro. Some of tho loading features 
and ideas of early Buddhism may bo presumed to liavo 
been evolved at the avisos at a time when they shared 

’ See Dialogues ofDvMto, raL ill. p. 2S5. 

* Ttio following tuHripiicae, for iutlaaoo, which mo nil takon from tlio 
SWf.it of Am»rt*»Ii (Report of Uio Arc,Umicfical Surity o/ StUlhem 
India, voL 1,18S3) s- 

(I) Aya-Puuaratwa nnlorajinija ... of tin fomnlo 

dlwijilo of Aya-P., lie Vinayadhara or Profouot of 
Vinaja, p. 37 (No. 8). 

(il) Sldha Odlpaiireocan ratikata dJanutaAilota IluUlal ... of 
Bndhl, lie Dhammakathika, ote., p. 04 (No. 3). 

(hi) .... llyanam wnA«>>soyflrfte>iuaAya.Badlu«apivaelii<laJ—of 
«!»poptl of Aya-Budiii. the MaUar i n adhar a, p. 102(No. 20). 

Of tl-ora, (li) it in Maury* olmrackra aod meet be vory anoint* Tbo 
other titloi alto may bo found claowhorc. Of toco oamcaRbya Davids 
aayt: " They ipooify au oooujation (a. wo might wy, John tho Oarpwilor, 
or John Ike dwk )."-Buddiiti India, p. 107. 
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in the communal lifa of the entire Buddhist oo mm unity in 
common. Tho old commentary on the PalimaliJui, tho 
fomiulatiou of Buddhist tenets (e.g. SaUalimia badhajuk- 
l-iifi dJumnui), tho dovolopmont of the idea of the eternity 
of Buddha's religion by connecting it with Brihmanical 
mythological matnriala, 1 the didactic refoabioning of current 
folklore (found often in tho Pilahu without the Jdiaia 
setting, to point a moral only*) in the light of tho world- 
wido theory of metempsychosis, 1 the inrention of anecdotal 
stories nnd reshaping of traditions about Buddha for the 
purpose of using tho authority of his name to support new 
rules or old practices, which led ultimately to the remoulding 
of tho legendary catting of the whole of Buddhist literature, 
tho hymns of tho Thorns and tho Thom, of DhnmtnojHida, 
ZJdana, etc. — all those wore the work of the primitive 
avisos. It should bo remembered that the iv&s&i, when 
all these many-sided literary activities were going on in 
them, had not yot become distinct, self-centred organiza¬ 
tions. Tho Bhilck h m at tho timo lived a semi-eremitical 
life, tho uvacaa being resorted to as convenient shelter* 
during rain-retreat. For tho bret part of the year the 
Bhikkhus wandered about, constantly meeting together at 
ooinmon meeting-places and waysido rest-houses,* where 
there was free interchange of thoughts and ideas. There 

' e.g. tii" myUioiograilSulUi" {v.g.JanuriKlrha fluftoiio) tratieUwd 
In tie Vialquu oJ BmUta, voL Ui. Id tho SuUauU list named in tho 
lut paragraph of H and in 2 U, orapUti la laid on tho eternity of 
Dwidha'a religion which a lUciral la 22 Ihas: Brahma Sanntinmira > 
Vi—ram > Janaiioabha > ThlMgaU> Antndn> Buddha! monk* 
and layman > Mankind in goneral. 

■ ng. the atory of Dightvu in Afahlwppo, *. 2, S-?0 ; the bout- 
(able in ri, 0, X No idouU&atwa with a preview inoama- 

tlno of Buddha 3 miulo In than Ublea. 

* 800 Tylor'a Pi\*ilin Culluri. voL U(IS 9 i), pp. 11 0 . 

* 8ro Rhyi Barilla' MOiif India, p. 141 
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wore no sectarian divisions roofed to tho Mil liko tho 
Jetavaniyas, Pubbuaeliyno, Apnroaeliyaa, Rijagiriyna, olo. 
Henco tho intellectual nendomio work of tho nvAaoa waa 
tho ooiumon properly of tho whole DudilhUt community, 
and, when Inter on sect* began to arian among them, thin 
old learning wan rcoognixod aa tlm common Ionia of lliom all. 

Tho ruloa laid dorm in Cullmvsffa, vi, 11, 3-4, about 
tlio allotment of Soniaanaa (seats) in an Av&ia throw somu 
light on tho later growth of tho Ivftaaa. It ia aaid that tho 
Bcnlaaaai uro to bo rotainod only during tlio period of 
the Vawa. In accordance with tbii rule Uioro uro two 
regular ocooalonu for the allotment of aoato—tho oom- 
moiioonmnt of the carllnr and that of tho later Vaaaa, But, 
curiously enough, a third, vlx. the day after the PaviranR, 
called An tori mu t take (which iatranalatod aa "tliat which 
involvoa giving up for tho Intorroning period "), ia rocog- 
nired when Mata aro nlIottc<l for tho next rain-retreat 
in nntiui|Mitinn. Tliia a n t n r A in u 11 a k a allot meat 
would bo quilo auperfluoua If radrionoo at a moniMtury 
wore ronlly limited to tlio poriod of tlio rnin-retroat. Tlio 
Aviiaa from being alioltora during the ruin-retreat bununo 
phvc<vi of domicilo, nnd honoo acuta hud to bo iilloltcd nub 
pnly for tlio llirco or. four moutlia of tho year, but nlmi fur 
tho remaining period. Tlio modifioation of tho wandering 
habit of tlio monka nocoaaitatod tlio aecond rule. Tho 
fiction, howovor, vix. that ilviaa* worn only for ruln-rotroal 
and notldng more and Unit tho lihikkhua aliould bo homo- 
lew beyond that period, is piously kopt up. Tlio allotment 
whioli ia really made for the non-ro/m poriod ia aaid to bo 
rondo in advanoo for tbo next wwra period, wliich is abaurd 
ooncidoring that for that period ouothor allotmont ia 
provided for. 
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With tho gradual modification of tha itinerant and 
eremitical character of tho Buddhist Bhikkhua, tha aviaaa 
c*mo to bo more und more distinct from each other, each 
having a solf-oonUinod and separate communal life. Tho 
original Catuddiuu So ugh a was permanently 
broken up into many Koru/hai belonging to different a visas 
and marked off from one anotlior. Thus wo find tho cor¬ 
porate limits of each Sangha carefully demarcated by n 
v%rioty of rule* and regulations. Among tho twenty-four 
disqualifications which would disentitle a Bhikkhu to 
bccomo member of a Sangha proceeding to perform an 
ecclesiastical act aro two, viz. " being of another com¬ 
munion ” (nnniisaravisaka) and " living outsido tho 
boundary" (nan&almaya thita). 1 Tho protest of such 
a Bhikkhu at nn occlcHiaatioal act is ineffectual. 1 On 
tho ova of the rain-rotroat no allotment of Senmumu was 
mado for a Bhikkhu residing outside the boundary of tha 
avian (niaslme thitatfft). 1 

Among tho rulea for the proper observance of tho 
Upoiatha, it is enjoined that a Bhikkhu on tho 
Upoeatha day must not change to an ovum (except 
under certain condition) where there aro Bhflddius belong¬ 
ing to a different communion frombri own (nanavasak*),* 
apparently for tho obvioua reason that tho Uposatha 
must be held with tho Samnnavasakas only which 
followB from Mahdvagt/a, ii, 3i, 10 ct acq. On a similar 
principle it is laid down that a Bhikkhu on his Peri- 
visa should not go away from ono a visa to another 
where Bhikkhua are living, but where there might bo 
Bhikklmn of other communities (ninivas&ka). But tho 


* i/o.ldreflo, ix. 4. X. 


• Xrtd«W>.lx.i.T. 
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injunction is modified in the case of nchnDgo ton xtwdcnco 
of Bhikkhus of tho same community (eainauuvnwka) under 
oatUin ciicumstancoa (vis. if tho journey took no more tlinu 
& day). 1 Tho fact implied in such ruins that a Bhikkhu, 
wherovor for the time being ho might cbooso to bo, was 
recognized m belonging to that avosa where ho was bound 
to spend tho raiu-rctroat (a Sonosana would not bo provided 
for him olscwhoro)is interesting aa throwing light on tho pro¬ 
cess of growth of later Buddhist loot* bearing plnco-namoa. 
Each avaaa became a distinct centre of monastic lifo and 
canonical culturo. Wo hear, for instanoo, of tho S&mllhiya 
Sangha (Mohavagga, iii, X3, I), the Padlika PijjipuUaka 
Bhikkhut {OuUanggQ, xii, 1), oto. These separate BaaghM 
were in loot tho orndlos of tho later soots bearing place- 
names. Tt should bo noted here in passing that tho limits 
of an avaaa did not always or nocossariiy coincido with tho 
limits of the Sanghn. In Mah&vasga, x, 1, 9, tho question 
is raised ns lo wliot would happen if two schismatic factions 
warned to hold TJposaiha and perform occlcuostioal acts 
within tho samo boundary. It is held tlioro that they arc 
at liberty to do bo, aa thoy belong to diHoront communions, 
though living in tho aarnc uvhsa. Hcnco a distinction is 
uomoiimos drawn between " reeidenco within tho common 
boundary " and " membership of tflO oamo communion 
Tho case discussed in MdkOMQga, x, 1,9, booomo, howover, 
one of tho ten theses (viz. ivisakappa) At tho council of 
Veeali and it was dismiised in a somowhat cavaliur faohion 
and in tacit contravention of tho above toxt,* on the 
authority of nuothor text, viz. ii, 8, 3. 

1 ChRukijumi. li. 1, 3. 

* Sco 1/oAdnvpo. W. 4. S. 

* 8m CuUanw,. til. ?. fl. 
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The growth of tho early pre-Mah&yina Buddhiit aeota 
»a ft subject that etill awoite investigation by a competent 
scholar, Tlio genesis ol these sects will probably be found 
to break up into n network of various causes. The pro- 
I cc■■ of thoir growth won certainly not unilinear, Tn 
chapter v of the ilaluhcmsa arc enumerated eighteen a cot*, 
including tho orthodox Thornvftdu, which came into oxut- 
onfio within two hundred yonni of Buddliu'o doccoao. 01 
them, tho following noota derive their namce from tlioplnooa 
whoro thoy woro to bo originally found 

Gokulika, Cotiya, Himovata, IUjaglrtya, I'ubba- 
■cliya, Apnraioliyi, Vajiriya. 

8 omo froth local Kct-namca occur in tho familiar 
ntandardiwd cluusificutiou, 1 via.— 

Avanlika, Mnliitviham, Jotavuniyo. AbhnyaglriviUin. 

Some of tliooe aoota arc of OoykmoM origin, e.g. Cotiya, 
Abhayagirivnain; other* originated in Northern India*; 
other*, again, are difficult to localiM. Tho origin of aucb 

• Rto JoyrrM of (A* fl.UAUI Tmt ff«irfy 1 / Calcoito. vol. 1, |>U Ul. 
p. 181 1U.J-. David*' arUrte an Out HxMMM Sill In JIIAK. IWtfl. 
pp, 411 f!., and 1*W, pp 1-37, anil TahaW. l-Tne^, fell** 
pp. Xllll-MT. 

1 Some U*h» U thrown on O 10 two unto, /’utWiya and AfvattUya, 
by Iho AnwriraU Ineerlplfcna The two aoeU oriRlruUd In Uio tmi 
fames* cave-vlhlrM of DhuiaVaUVo. No* for from DUnoWho - 
Sanahl, Iho eM rune ot wUoh ™ a»Uja*lri. Il n> *ven la U« |>n> 
AsoVm ago a flourkkln* ml ol (*» Rhy. David.’ UwMMjI 

India, p. m). It mat tb»! a «wt wm formM here oelled COi»ov*do. 
In the Amttfratl Inscription* the CftlyttAda aelioo) I* Iroiuently 
monliOMd (fopo* 0 / Or ArtMogtol 8*r*y of Snitlvn India, 
roL I. 1888, pp. 100-1). Rhy. David, .ay. 1 "Ho CiftyauMa old 
WM nrry probably tlio *onroe aI tho aohoak of the Kutoro tuel WoaUcn 
««tm at nban.koUka, «v. (U name oeewi anoe (1) on iho Aa»r*v.U 
tope In I he tarriptfoit of ono of the donor., a momb-r ul Of Ordw. 
Teddmt tn one or othrr ol ihm mountain rllilm*" <«.* of U. 

JRAS., 1801, footnote). 
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sects must needs ha traced in tlie centralization of communal 
life at different & visas, whioh were self-contained und 
solf-governing, and developed later on distinct corporoto 
character. Wo luive aeon how completely tho Buddhists 
went back on tho origiuul orcinilicol and Ryrovngic ideal. 
It is further attested by tho fact that in Inter time* the 
Bhikkhu* OAmo to bo difforontinted from tho I’anbritjakaa. 1 
Tho BUkkhua developed a cenohilical lifo which been mo 
their distinguishing foaturo, marking thorn oil from tho 
other Paribrijakaa who retained their nomadic itinerant 
habita. 

In tho prolifio and widespread legend* of Bnrlaam and 
Josaphat thoro is a curious passage in whioh tho Indian 
monastic syntom i* said to bo an imitation from Egypt.* 
The atory of Borlaam and Josaphat is an Indian story put 
into shape by some early Christian writer. It is woll 
known that tho outlook on history of tho early Christians 
was narrowly circunucribod by religious prepossessions 
and prejudices. Every event in tho world's history was 
by them sought to bo brought into oonnoxion with tho 
control fact of Christianity. Anachronism wna no bar to 
thoir systematic Christian interpretation of history. Thoro 
is, therefore, nothing surprising in tho fact that tire Inventor 

* N’iyyo 0» bhikkhQ puibUfaU r. 23. «; cf. #!w 

PiodUgm, 41, Ye pane Ihlkkhu scolsksm r* psHbUJiku*. *t 
V* mIimiU kMdsoIyom v4 bhojonlyun vi dado/ya. 
paeiiuysm. Tn tho SuUaoManpi. purta, - psribMJsk* " !■ said 
*“ *» *ny P«»on other thin e llhikkhu or » Srsmaivors. 

■ Rm BolsoMode’s Tort of JhHaan and Jo*>pkol in Aiutdobx Crown, 
trxdlaUxt In pul by Robert Chslmnr. In tho RaroMr* of Bt'lco* 
and Jowj&il In JRA&, I SOI: " When monMtorie* oommonced to 
opriajj up lu Kgypi »nd monk* to mmibUo la Rreet numbers sod when 
Ui. rnfort of their nrtne snd snjolla lifo . . . com* to the Iodl.ru. 
it uouMd IW letter sir: to * like m* 1 . so thst nuoy of iLea losriu, 

•U look to tho wilderness." 
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of tho myth of the Egyptian origin of In dian mooachiim 
Ignored tlio long period of nearly eight hundred years that 
intervened between its founder and Antony anil PaohomiuB. 
Such myth*, however, though doomed to death, am fated 
not to die, and we find even Sir William Jones speculating 
on tho Egyptian relations of Indian monastoritt. It ia 
nevertheless exceedingly interesting to notice the parallel 
developments of Egyptian and Indian monacluBm. 1 In 
Egypt, as in India, tho institution of monaebism was at 
first of a purely oromitlcal character. Tho lifo led by tho 
earliest Egyptian monks in lha deserts o! Nitrii, Cdlia, 
and See to is known to us from Uuloria Uonachmm and 
tlio writings of Rufinus and St. Jcrouio. In Cellin tho 
coll* of tho harmita " stood out of sight and out of earshot 
of one another; only on Saturday and Sunday did tho 
monks assemble for the services; all tho other time was 
spent in complote solitudo, no one sver visiting another 
except in case of sickness or for some spiritual need 
Hero wo havo a resemblance to tho individualistic habits 
of tho early Buddhist eremites and the earliest form of the 
Upooallia service, such os is described in tho MahSpad&no 
Sulla, whore tho Bhikkhus, having little touch with one 
another, noaemblo from distant ports to hold tho Upoeatha. 
But Egyptian monachism did not rest in thin eremitical 
ideal. In Mount Nitda tbero exinUd n monastio colony 
closely resembling a Buddliint Avisa, bnt hero also the 
eremitical principle was predominant In. tho Pachomian 
institutions tho next stago in tho development of monastio 
lifo in Egypt is reached. Under St. PachomiuB the 

1 For t »nmm«T7 awonnt of Kgyptiaii nonuclUiu. tea Canlfigt 
MUitKcl Ili .Mf», toL v on Uamuikum (pp. 021-6). 

» Jbil, p. Sit 
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Egyptian monlcB became a true religious order, living under 
b Rule, analogous to llio PutimolkbA oodo of tho Bnddhiata. 
In tho description of tho Pochomian monastery nt Bnno- 
polio, which Iran been left to ns by Pallaillua, wo obflorvo 
" fully constituted And indeed lrigldy organised canobiticaJ 
lifo ", x Buob os oxiatod no doubt in tho Inter atagra of I ho 
Buddhist ivnaaa, each being aa organixod self-contained 
and eolf-govorning colony. Thus tho siatural Ironaitlon 
Irom tho eremitical to tho ocnol.itical lilo among tho early 
Buddhistt in Indio is oxnctly paralleled by tho process of 
evolution followed by Christian monachinm in Egypt. 

* IUI. p, &U. 



CHAPTER VI 

Tin: iKTERKAt Polity op a BoDDnwr S anoxia 

Tho lawn of polity by whioh tho early Buddhist Sanghoa 
w&ro governed botray a remarkable maturity of develop¬ 
ment. They must havo passed through many stages 
before reaching that complolonoas and perfection which 
characterize them in tho Vinayapiteia. Many of these 
legal institutions did not surely originate or develop in 
the Buddhist Sangla itself, Thcro must havo been borrow¬ 
ing and adaptation, for, aa Humbolt has truly eahl, " Man 
ever connects on from what lies at hand." A detached 
study of Buddhist institutions of monastic government 
apart from their external connexions would necessarily 
lead to an imporfoct unhutorienl viow. As Tylor has said, 
" It is always unaafo to detach a custom from its hold on 
peat events treating it as an isolated fact to be simply 
disposed of by some plausible explanation." 1 Tho genoral 
background of primitive Paribrajalca life, together with 
tho political theories and practices of tho ancient Indians, 
should therefore be explored in order to discover, if poeoiblo, 
tho origins of these institutions. But tho inadequacy of 
materials for this lino of research in a great handicap, os 
will Jw oxplnincd in the next tvro paiagraphs. 

Tho loading noto of early Buddhist polity, 03 wo shall 
see, was that of republican church government. If wo 
could ascertain how far this was common to the other 
contemporary Paribr&jaka sects, it would give us a dearer 

' PrimitM Cvllurt (1891). TOl I. p. M. 
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insight into tho constitution of a Buddhist Sanghn. It has 
boon observed in a previous chapter that each Sanglm or 
Cans of Paribrijakas in tho sixth century u.c. had a recog¬ 
nized leader or S a 11 h a, os he whs called. Whether 
a lino of succession would inevitably follow or aomo othw 
kind of organization would oorno into existence on tin* death 
of tho first SfttthA ia an oliacuro question, tho coin plot* and 
satisfactory solution of which is impossible in tlio absonco 
of moro abundant materials than wo now possess. Wo 
have brief and scrappy sketches of tho doclrinos of sotno 
Paribrijaka Boots in tho Samanna-phala Sulla Of theso 
sects, our knowledge of tho Ajfvakas is supplemented 
by other sources. There arc many scattered roforcncca to 
them in Buddhist and Jaina literatures, supplying for the 
moat part little unoful information. Braude* Umro aro two 
systematic treatments of lha Ajivaba doctrines from the 
Buddhist and Jaina points of viow respectively in tho 
Swnangala- Vilaiini by Buddhnghosa 1 and in tho aixlh 
Ajjaynna of Uv&iagadai&o. 1 In tho fifteenth Salaka of tho 
Bhagavofx Sulla, 1 uguin, we havo a logondary uccouut of 
the life of tlio fouudor of tho Ajivnkn scot, much garbled 
though it is by rnligious projudioo. But tho Juiitn nnd 
Buddhist writers arc naturally moro intont on refuting 
their doctrines than giving anything liko an historical 
account of thorn, and tho result is tliat though wo kuow 
something about the peculiar ' dhammn' of Goailla, wo mo 
totally in tho dark na to tho character or organization of 

* In tho DiiXa t/itoya. 8ra 17-33. 

’ $W KunaoiwI (SunanjaU-cUibin/, P.T&, 

pp. 100-0). 

' Tbil U tnuilated Ul Uutmlo'a lAAtafa-DailD in IUMInthn-a Indio* 
Sorio*. 

• S** J W flf— ff S*Ua la BUiUotW Indie* Sono*. 
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the 8ugh& or Gain which he founded. The uaboequent 
history of tho Ajlvaka* tempt* hut hafflon inquiry, though 
their o.vintonco in the third century n.c. U indicated by 
the moaUon of them in a few well-known inscription*. 1 

Tho record# of the Jninae give ui a hotter, though by 
no ninai* sutinfuctory, view of tlio early orgauixation of 
their Onior. Tlio onumoralion of Uio 0 u u a a , K u 1 a a , 
nnd K & k h h a in tho BtluivitHuaU oounot of coupio ho 
regarded a* lilitorkal in tlio ahsonoo of othor evidence. 
But it is im|>orUuil and aignifleant oa showing that tho 
11 republican idoo " did not prevail among tho only Jalua 
oommuiily, " It in not quit* clear," any# Jacobi, *' what 
ia moanl. by Gann, Kul a, nnd 8ftkhi. Gnus 
doalgnnU* tlio school which ia dorlvod from ona toaohor; 
lCula tho auccosaion of teachora in ono lino; Sakh4 tlio lino 
which branched of! from ono teacher. Thoao term* aoom to 
bo diouaod in modorn tunca, for tho four principal diviaiona 
called after Nugondra, Chnndrn, Nlvritii, and Vidy&dliara 
ore generally wiled Kulaa, but nlno ooounionully 84kb#n. 
They go buck to Vajm According to some, to Yajraaana 
According to othor*. Tho modorn Oaoohn appears 
equivalent with tho anciont G a n a !u tho organixa- 
trim of tho Uuddhlil community, however, oa reflected in 
tho Pltahu, tin# principle of ruling hegemony ia oou- 
■picuoua by iU absence. In the Join* Rule* ftn Yntu it 
is said, for inaUnoo, “ Ao tlio vonnrable Asootio, MahHvlra, 
commcnocd the Pajjuwm when n montli And twenty nighta 
of tho rainy aoaaon hod nlnpaod, ao tho Uanadharas com¬ 
menced tho Fnjjuaan when a mouth and twenty nighto 
of the rainy §8A*on had clapicd. Aa the Gtinadliuma 

• St<i ih» Cam Mttrffou «/ Auinik (BmIMA AmU). 

• JiooM'i Jtim Bufai. 8. BE. pt. I, p. 8M, tooUiott 1 
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bnvo done, bo tho diaciploa of the Oanadhanui have done. 
An iboy havo done, bo the Sthaviraa liavo done. Aa they 
have done, bo do the Nirgrontha Sramanas of tho present 
tiroo." 1 It would bo difficult to cito a parallel pastago 
from tho VinayapUaka. In early Buddhism, in fact, tho 
idea of a succession of teachers ii definitely xvjoctod, 
though it managed to edge itself into Buddhism later on. 
In tho Introduction to tho Samar.tapUsSdU'd. Buddha- 
ghoea numw u nuccmion of teachers (acariya-puruuiparn) 
from Upili to Tiueo, who Lauded down tho Vinnyo to tho 
third Synod, 1 vie.— 

TJpali DiaaVo o' ova Sonako Siggavo Utha 
Tisao Moggaliputto ca pane' oto vijitavino 
Faramporfya vinayam dipo Jamhuairivhayo 
Acchijjnnmnam anesum tatiyo yiva aamguho ’ti. 

(Tho niuuco uro: Upnli, Diooka, Sonnku, Siggavo, 
Tinoo.) 

Tlie sense in which Buddliaghoaa uses tho word, 
Acariya, hao ii unknown to tho Vinayapilakaf Up&Ji, 
who stands nt tho head of tho list, is nowlicro represented 
in early Buddhist litomtnro as occupying any permanent 
official position an tho V i n a y a -leaohnr of tho Sangha ; 
ho waa selected only for tho occasion at tho first 
Council to recite tho Vinaya, being most learned in it, 
being a Vinayadhara. Buddliaghosu's Acariyo-porampard 

* /ML, p. m. 

• Boo OMeobmg'i riwppUaiux,. *01 ill. p. SI.**. 

'Aa Aoariy* in tb» VtMyapiUUt Ii tho lintrualoi ol ou Indl- 
virtual Dllkirtm or s limitoJ number ol IlblkkLua. Uo does not praoide 
o*oi o wido Onto of pupil* Uo oMndi not In roUUim lo tho Hongho. 
but to individual BUkkliut whom bo waUhm ore/. Jly liMnjw, In Ihi 
paoaogo referred lo. Buddhagboea racaui Kmuthlog quiie dlDoront (ram 
tfcif. BuddlughoM attr.tuloe to tbo pooitiun of >n ioaiija eamo. 
thing ol a pubUo character. 
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(which ia elaborated in later Buddhist literature), 
oven if it may bo regarded as Analogous to the Jainu 
Stlmviravull, is a much later idea, absent in early Buddhist 
literature nn«l ovolvod most probably by Buddhaghosa 
himsolf in the fifth century a.d. 1 It can throw no light 
on the ideas of polity of tho early Buddhist finnghas. 

Tho transition of tho Sangha, after the death of the 
first SaUhn, " from a monarchical to a republican typo,” * 
“ Oldonhorg felicitously puts it, seems, therefore, to bo 
ratlior peculiar—no analogous idea Icing found in Jainism 
and nono surely in Hinduism. Of the Ajlvakos and other 
fleets wo know next to nothing on this point. On tho 
idea of n oucccsaion of masters tho canonical litcraturo of 
tho Buddhists is for from being silent. It is likely thut tho 
question was agitated among the Bhikkhusin early times, 
and tho ompkasis with which it ii answered might hare 
boon duo to its having been seriously propounded at some 
time. In CuUnwjtfa, vii, 3, 1, Devndatta proposes to 
Duddha that as ho has grown old and is near tho end of 
his life, he (Buddht) should hand over the leadership o! tho 
Sangha to liim (Jinno dani bhante bhngava • , , mama 
bhikkhusangham nisanjjatu, olium bhikkluuwughnm pan- 
hariwuralti). But Buddha rctorUi with tho reply that ho 
would not hand over the leadership of tho Sangha oven to 

« Par u lntwtiUog note oo Baddhoghooo'i oatlro place, by the lot© 
Prof, lUnaalh Do. k« OopJoKoa'. Bvi&ir*. PrimiX" aid Vo?<m, 
p. 201 , (ootooto. 

• " Tbo Older ot Boddhlite prueati. to lot* m the H«ttf U ohve. a 
ueiou U WMUot ond sohdor* otter Ihe Br*h»inicol model. Tlio trout- 
tiua ot iuah a ecsimooiiy, *9 tc apeak. free o montrohleol typo to a 
wpuWJoiB. IU puolftg •ooehow, when the teacher die*. Into a ten- 
fodsnoy ct indopoadeul member. oxloUnj tide by ride. U wholly unknown 
to Uro roligiou* lyoleet of the Brihmoci. Thlo very tronoltlon ho* 
oomplotod 1U.11 lu Baddhiom.”—OJdenborg'i PuiiX., (trouUtrd hy 
Boy, MS2). 
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8ariputta or MoggeJl&on, much law to on evil person like 
him. In tho MiJuiparini/Jxlna SuUnnta 1 Ananda express** 
the liopo that the Tathagata will before his decease leave 
some instructions regarding the Sangha (no tava bhagava 
parinibbayiaaati no yava bhagava bhikklnuangham ainbbha 
kincid ova udAharatlti). Buddha, in hii reply, strongly 
negatives ths idea of a successor to him loading tho Sangha, 
and his words arc intensely emphatic—Atta-dlpA vilurntha 
atta-sarana onanna-uarsna dharama-dipu dhumma-saronn 
anarmcioarano. (Rhye Davids' Tr.—Bo yo lompo unto 
yourselves. Bo yo a refuge to yourselves. Botako your¬ 
selves to no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a 
lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the truth. Look not for 
refugo to anyone booidw yourwdvcs.) Buddha oven goce 
so fivr as to say : “ Tnthagatansa lcho Anaiida nn ovmn 
hoti 1 Aham bhikkliu• aangham pari Larissa mi ti' va ' Mam' 
uddesiko bhdekhusangho ’ ti vA." (Rhyi Davids' Tr.— 
Now the Tntluigutn, Annndn, thinks not that it a ho who 
should lead tlia brotherhood, or that the Order is dependent 
upon him.) The inconsistency of this with anothor state¬ 
ment mode by Aasaji has already been noticed.* Tho 
obvious explanation is that the idea that tlioro was no leader 
of the Sanglia, no ono on whom tho Sangha was dependent, 
eamo to tho fore after tho death of the first master (8aUhii), 
and this later idea is put into tho mouth of Buddha in 
the Ma&Sparmbb&no SuUnnta. No successor to tho original 
SntthA who recognized. This ia made more clear in MahS- 
pirindJuna SuUanla, chap, vi* 1,1, “ Siyu klio pan' Ananda 
tumhAkam evam ossa: atitasAtthnkam pAvncnnmn, n‘ 
atthi no satthA ti. Na kho pan’ etam Ananda ovnin 


■ Sae u, 210. 

• Sm Ch»p in. 
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dstthabbnm: yo vo Armudu rnuyd dhnmmo ca vie ay o 
ca dcsito pannfttto so to mam' nocaycn* aattlin. 1 ' (Rbys 
David*’ Tr.—It may bo, Ananda, that in Borne of you tlio 
thought may ariao, " Tho word of tlio Master is ended, we 
liavo no lonelier moro I " But it iB not thus, AnandA, that 
you should regard it. Tlio Truth* (Dhammn) and tho 
RuluB (Vinaya) whioli f have not forth and laid down for 
you all, lot thorn, aftor T am gone, ho tho TeAchor to you.) 
This is furthor elucidated in tho Qopaka-ilojgaM>ui- 
Sulla nta in Iho Majjhima Nikuyn, 1 whoro Vaaokara asks 
Annndu wlicllior Gotanw ha* marked out any parUcular 
TUiikkhu who should bo tlio refuge of tlio Snngha after hi* 
death. Ananda answors in tlio negative. Vaasakaro 
then asks if anyono has boon subsequently nominated 
in that behalf. Being ensworod in Iho negative, lie auk* 
how unity exists among the follower* of Uotnma. Ananda 
answers, " There i* no want to ua of a refuge, 0 Brahmana I 
wo huvo a refuge, tho Dhamins." Evidently the republican 
organization of tho Buddhist Sangha was somewhat 
iucomproheaaiblo to outsiders. 

When, in course of time, tho original Catuddisa Bhilclthu- 
sangha had broken up into several monastic coinmonilios 
(Sunghas) belonging to different Avasas, tlio " republican 
idea ” was cogauitcntly maintained. In an early Buddhist 
Sangha there was no one answering to an " abbot ”. Ono 
who aspirod to such a position in an fivlsa was condemned 
as a fool* For the conduct of the allain of tho Sangha— 
its trials, deliberations, and other buBinc® a learned and 
virtuous person among thorn would be appointed president. 

» Cited by Otdenberg-eoe Baddka, p. 34J, tooiu/.* (Hos/s TV.). 

• Am lam bhZvsn locbeyya yuiokkUian ox bhiUbuin 

Avium ca ineryem jiu)4 ptnkuIcsJ C*. 

Kauitoil’s iMamKojaoda, So. 73 (DOUvigjo). 
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But hi* character wu strictly representative. " If ho is 
charged with a mission, ho takes it upon himself properly, 
and in tho bumnesa of tho Songha ho does what Uioy toll 
him; whon a number of Bhikkhus dospotohoa him eomo- 
whero, ho obeys their oommtnd, but ho does not think 
thorcupOD, ' It is I who do this'" (DQtoyyakftmmceu 
alnia eamuggaho sanghansa kiooosu oa ahunam yatha | 
Karamavaco bhikkhuganona piaito aham karomlti na tona 
manna til). 1 Lanfrano, it ia laid, read 'o' in DooAro 
short at the bidding of his ignorant superior." Such an 
incident would bo inoonoeivablo in a Buddhist Sangha. 
Tho point as to whether tho fpajjhAya or Acariya ehould 
he unqucetiomngly followed was raised at tho Council of 
Viwftli and wae ruled out (Cu2am$fa, xii, 1, 10—Aoinnn- 
kappa). There is no place for snoh obedience as ia insisted 
on, for instance, in tho Ilegida Jknedicti * in tho whole 
corpus of V\nayap:laka. Dcfcronco is limited to respectful 
attention to aoniore, apportioning of tho beat Boats, water 
und food according to oeniority, not taking tho wirao sent 
with a senior, cto. 4 It is tlia kind of courteous nnd 
attentive deference to superiors and olrlois that is rooom- 
mecdod in MahBparinibbSna Suilania, i, 6, o.g. Ydva- 

1 JfnUnam *. 0.3. 

• For this »ffl.known Incident of mocuCo hUleir, no Maitland'* 
Zbri A/a, p. 173. 

’ So* ahsp. » of Tht n-r« ef Saini BtntJid (Guquot's tcarulsUoa). 
Sco Gibbon on obodicoro of tho Moab fo chap. xxxvii of Zht/int and 
"A blind labttlwlon to th« command. of Us* abbot, hovovar 
“biard or orro criminal tfcoy might mm. iu lira ruling priori plo, Urn 
first virtue of the Egyptian monk*; sod ibolr pauonoo wa» IreqcenUy 
evoroSsed by lbs meal extraT.gaat U*U. ,, -So« Vttlino and Pali (Tha 
World's Classic*), vol ir. pp. 77-#. 

• 8«o Odfattwt. rf. 0 , 4—" anujla&mf bhikkavu yaiMruddham 
ahhSridanam pucutthlnam aolalikan.-nam siminikarauuua aggUmam 
agjodakam sggspiadam "—and .bid., 13. If. 
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klvan ca bhikkliavo bhikkhQ ye tn bhikkhd thorn rntunnQ 
cirapabbajita annghn-pitaro sangha-parinayaka te sakkn- 
riaeanti gurukanraanti milnesaanti pQjesaanti teean oa 
ootalbam manuinanti vuddhi yeva bhikkhavo bhikkhunam 
pWlamkhi no porihaui. (Rhyu Dovida’ Tr.—So long 
os tho Brethren honour anil cflloein and ravr.ro and support 
tbo ciders of experience and long standing, tho fathers and 
leaden of tho Order, and hold it a point ol duty to hearken 
to tlioir words, oo long muy tho Brethren bo expected, not 
to decline, but to prosper.) 

Tho idea of tho paramount authority of a peraon—a 
recognized head, a spiritual dictator, an abbot or a Gana- 
dhara—was foreign to tbo republican constitution of an 
early Buddhiut Sangha. Tho republican church govorn- 
mont of tho early Buddbiato Mem to bo striking in ita 
originality. Yet the fact must not bn forgotten that tho 
political constitution of many tribes of North-owtern 
India in early times whence Buddhist Bhikkhus were largely 
recruited was of a republican type.* Tho people were quite 
familiar and conversant with free institutions hko voting, 
committoo, popular tribunals, and collootivo legislation, 
and if many of them were readily transplanted in tho 
Buddhist Sangha, there is nothing surprising or unnatural 
in the process. Mr. K. 1’. Jnyaswal has hazarded tho 
conjecture that “ tho Buddhist brotherhood, tho Sangbu, 
was copiod out from tho political Sangha, tho republio, 
in its constitution But this remains a brilliant con- 

* Khyi D»rhU «»ji i '* Xlio *uUMt Boddfchl rooorJ* reml ih» 
■uivJtbI. ibis by ikli irlOi more or l«n povwful bjomcJiU*. of r«p»blk4 
rtU. oUW complete a leUopctdwco.”- 0 .«HAto led*, p. ?. 
See ftlnj jip. 10, 22. “ ItepaUke «ro uwotloikd In v»riou* Swkkrit 
worki"-*. P. JnywxVo 4H Introduction to Bind* Folily (Modtrn 
Hi vmr, May, 1013), p. M7. See a A. pp. 637-4L 

* An Introduction te Hindu Pof If [UcUr* Jun*. 1013). p 664- 
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jootuxe only, though by no moons on improbablo ono, in 
tho prcaont state oC our knowledge. As wo bavo said Above, 
our knowlodgn of tho constitution and organization of 
other nontemporary soots of Faribriljakss, which might 
probably Iiavo influenced tho Buddhist Sang ha, is extromoly 
defoclivo. 

A primitivo ivisa was a republican colony of Buddhist 
Bhikkhus as directly democratio in its constitution ns 
any city-stato of ancient Greece Tho Govommont was 
Inured on universal suffrage, and ovary duly qualified 
mnxnhor hod an equal right of participating in it Any 
transaction whicli might affect the Sangha in any way was 
called a Sanghakarama. Thero wore various 
forms of S sng hak n mmn , a classified lilt of the more im* 
portant of which is given on pp. 146-0. 

For tho transaction of a Sanglmkairunn, it would bo 
necessary to assemble togethor tho whole Sangha. Any 
ono not able to join in it must either remain outaido tho 
boundary of tho itviuui or send Inn consent through another 
which was called chanda. 1 Tho completeness of tho 
assembly is insisted on, and in tho MahaparinilMm 
Suitanla one of the safeguards against tho degeneration 
of the Sought* is oaid to bo tho holding of compietc assemblies 
for tho purpose of tbo 8nnghnkoramao. a A complote 
assembly for the purposo of tho various Saughakumniaa is 
defined os ono consisting of 1 : 

• For Out rulm of Cbsnda, which eolncldc with U» rules of r*riioddl*l, 

I CM SIaUm?ga. it, 3.VG. 

• YlvaMnui on hhilrVhnvn bhlUchO iaiD\ggi uorupaUMonU tamag^i 
vaUhaluonn'i tarnamri lansliakaiaiiiyaoi kariaianli tudilM 
yo»a bkildchara hhikkhGnnra p&ukankh* no pankiai.—jratooruOMM 
Adfaata, i. fl. 

• S»r Uaitapp, lx. 4. *. 
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(i) Four for all acts exoept Upnzampodii, Pavurana, 

and Abbhann. 

(ii) F i v o for all sets except Upuampada in Border 

Counlrioi and Abbhfina. ("In mch Border 
Countries, I ullow, 0 Bhikkhus, tho Upasampndfi 
to bo hold in a mooting of only four Bhikkhus 
bcaldoa tho Chairman who moot bo ft Vinoya- 
dhara.”— 'Mahamgga, v, 13, 12; for tho 
boundaries sec ibid.) 

(iii) Ton for all acta oxoept Abbhioa. 

(iv) T wo n ty und upwards for oil acta. 

It ia U> bo understood that (heoc minima would constitute 
quorums, but not oommitU**. Tlio boundftriw, for 
examplo, of nn avium have got to bo Bottled. Three 
Bhikkhus a:o present. They may not transact business 
unless another Bhikkhu turns up and helps to fora tho 
quorum. Suppose now only four Bhilckhus are present, 
Thoy may validly transact tho business. Suppose again 
flovon Bhikkhus oro pro«*ut. Thoy may transact bnsmoas 
only If all of them join in it: it would not be competent 
for four of them to transact the business apart from tho 
remaining threo, that b, by a committee. A coinmittco 
is recognised only in ono me, viz. the Ub b i h i k & 
form of procedure. Tho right of direct participation in 
tho Sanghakamma inharon in each duly qualified number 
of an avisa and is very jealously guarded. 

Again, tho minimum number must not bo made up by 
any person under uny of tho twenty-four disabilities 
mentionod in Mdh&vagga, ix, 4, 2. Two of them deserve 
opcoinl mention, viz. (i) living outside ths boundary 
(narmsimSya thita) and (ii) belonging to a didcrcnt Avuaa 
(nanSaamvaiaka). That these two eonditiono were of 
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Sanghobimmi 


I. Disciplinary and Disputatious. 

(a) Apaticluinna. 

m Pari via* Patichtuuin. 

w ' ' (o) Suddhftnta or MulAya PatikamnS. 

(d) S&modh&QB. 


(2) Manatta. 

(8) Tajjaniyn. 

(4) Niaaaya. 

(B) Pabbajaniya. 

(6) Patisironiya . . . Patta-Nikkujjana (ita counterpart). 

| (a) Apattiya Adaasane. 

(7) Ukkhopaniya . (ft) Apattiya Appatikammo. 

l{c) Papikaya Ditthiya Appatinissaggo. 

(8) I’akiaaniya. 


(9) Brahmndanda. 


In Class I, Nob. (1), (2), and (9) were probably older than tho 
rest. The Sret two form* of disciplino to bo imposed by tho Sangha 
aro tho only ones mentioned and described in tho P&limokkha. No. (9) 
is described only in tho Mah&parinibb&no Sullanla. Noe. (3H7) loom 
to have tocu the regular and ordinary forms. Thoy oould not bo 
resorted to without previous confawion on tho part of tho guilty 
Bhikkhu (Cullatag/a, iv, 7, 1). They are explained and elaborated 
in CvUaxagga, i. No. (8) 6eotns to liavo boon an oxooptional form, 
and there is no reference to it except in tho story of Dovadatta, on 
whom it was imposod. It is likely that other forms of discipline 
beside* thaw enumerated in tho above list could bo invented to suit 
oocawona. In Class II, No. (1) become n Sanghakamma only later 
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II. Non-disciplinary and Non-dioputatiouu. III. Anomalous. 

(1) Upooampadn. (1) TaMA-paplyyaalkA. 

(2) UpOMtbo. (2) Tina-Vitthiraka. 

(3) Settloraout of 8lmn. 

(4) Pavarona. 

(5) Kanthina. 

(6) Appointment of all offlaH. 

(7) Dedication of any part of tho building 
oatabliahmcnt for any apocial purpoao. 

(8) Settlement ol succession to the 
personal belongings of any deceased 
Bhikkhu. 

(9) AbbhAna. 

El Cetera. 


on. It passed through three formal etagOA: Eki Bhikkhu, Rnranagnma, 
and KammavicA {son Ch. VII). In Class III, Noe. (1) and (2) are 
called Forma of Procedure (Adhikoranasamattha), but they have 
all tho characteristic! of S&nghalc&mma proper. Vijcsinha expresiea 
thii opinion with regard to No (1) (ice Childcn’a Eah Dicliemory , 
loc. dt). 

I um solely responsible for tho above classified list. Tho division 
of Sungbaknmmna into these throe cliuwe is not based on any 
orthodox authority. But it noema to me the only reasonable 
classification possible. The significance of the three heads of 
Sanghakammas will, I believe, be clearer on a perusal of the 
whole of thii chapter. 
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Inter imposition in suggested by tho following significant 
inconsistency. In MahSoagga, iii, 0-9, certain exceptional 
case* are contemplated regarding tie Vaasa residence. 
Daring the sojournment of tho rain-rotroat, a Bhikklm 
at an av&aa deairos Parivnoa, Munntlu. or Abblmnu, 
but owing to tho nliorUigo of tho minimum number, 
according to tho rules stated above, tho Sangha- 
kamma cannot bo transacted. Ho invites a Blukkhu to 
come from outside snd bocomo a GanapQrako, 
i.c. help to make up tho requisite numbor. Tho outsider 
in permitted, nn nn oxcoptional ease, to leavo hia own 
place of residence during the Vassa and go to the place 
whore he ii wanted. Now such nn outsider would be either 
under disability, No. 21 (ntUtenamviisokft) or No. 22 
(nannslmayn thita). Row could lioaotaaa Oanspfl- 
r a k a without contravening tho provision of Mahavagga, 
ix, 4, 2 et seq. ? Tho fact u that the idoa of tho distinct- 
new of each uviiaa developed gradually an pointed out in 
tho previous chapter, and tho rules Nos. 21 and 22 must bo 
read in the light of the history ol tho avnsas. 

Tho form of a Sanghnkummo consisted of two parts— 
first, N a 11 i (Resolution) and then, Anuaanvonn 
(Proclamation of tho proposed act or Kamnuwiica). 1 Tho 
inversion of this order would invalidate the whole procood- 
iugn oh inilio.* Tho matter for dcoision by Sanghakamma 
wan defined by n Bhikkhu in the form of a Resolution placed 
before tho whole assembly —" Let this (tho mutter defined) 
bo done/' Then followod tho Proclamation. Thoso who 

* JfeUujy*. it, 3. t 

• OIuottp thM Ihs dnlineticu. noticed alio by Ilia laarnad Umuktora, 
botwMn tto *ix M#* Jiren u. MaUtayfu. U, 3, 7 and thou* in 3, 8, 
consist* in lX« teversten of tbsNn l tl and KammavtoS. Cora- 
p»re aln 3, 0, which tell out nil iho aUuiruM of a ralid Sanghakamma. 
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wore against the Resolution were called upon to speak 
and those who woro for it to remain silent. This Proclama¬ 
tion might bo mndo only once when the act was called 
a Nattidutiya Kamma or thrice whon it was 
n Nattioatuttha Kamma. Some Sanghs- 
kftmma* bdongod to tho first order and somo to tho second, 
nnd tho obsorvanco of this distinction waa essential for 
tho validity of an act. 

To sum ux', tho following would lo tho essential con¬ 
ditions of a valid not*: 

(i) Tho presence of tho minimum number competent to 

perform tho act. This wan a condition precedent. 
In other words, ratification ( a n u m a t i) by 
a member who was not actually present at tho 
Sanghalcninma given after it had been performed 
wno invalid. This was decided at tho Council of 
Vcaali {CuUaoaQga, xii, 1,10). 

(ii) Tho consont of nil tho absentees conveyed by 

Oh nnd a (Proxy). 

(iii) Tho propooal of tho Resolution (N a 11 i ). 

(iv) Tho proclamation of Kammavaca (Anusaa- 

v a n a), once or thrice, according as tho act 
was of the nattidutiyo or of tho natti- 
ontuttho olnee. 

(v) Consent to tho proposal given by silence of all 

duly qualified members of the assembly. When 
there was a division of opinion, it became n cs^e 

> Tfct fwamnrutkci it (Mod tin Mating pa, U. 3. 8—" NtttidutijO 
oa bhikkbtvi kamm/i pathamau nalLiiu Uiap*(i. paoclii ok4?» kamma* 
rLJ.yx kin mam kaiutl, yivtUkS tlUkUiu kAUimappatU to Ofilti 
Knnti, elianiUraliimua ehaodo IfeUi llOU. aaa nmfcl ilbUtA M patikko* 
■aotl, illiamnnna atmaggakti m uai n .” Tlio ■ui* mvtolit mitanJit lor 
a Nattioatuttha Kamma. 
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of Adhiknrna (Dispute), which must bo 
settled as par rules explained below. 

The failure to satisfy any ol theao condition* would 
invalidate the act. When the act was invalid it might bo 
impugned at another assembly by way of a K i o o a «lhi- 
k a r a n a , and tho matter opened afresh. But when the 
matter wna dooided by a valid act, it booamo res judicata 
and the reopening of it would amount to PadlUya 
offenoo, No. C3. 1 

Now a Sanghnkamma might arise in oitlier of tho two 
following way*: (i) by a general requisition and (ii) 
through a dispute. Non-discipiinary Banghakommos 
would generally arise in the fiat way. When tho souso 
of tho whole Ssngho was understood to bo in favour of 
a particular meuauro, it waa brought formally before tho 
Snoghu and carried through by regular proposal and 
proclamation. When, on tho other hand, tho ttonno of 
the Rangha wna divided, it bocamo a case of (ii). U is 
obvious that all disciplinary Sanghakaminas would belong 
to this class, for in thorn tho rest of tho BUikkhua nolod 
against a tingle or a number of llhikkhus. But, neverthe¬ 
less, with a few specified exceptions thoro might bo a diviolon 
on almost any matter. With regard to this latter class of 
Saughakominos, arising by way of dispute, tho proceedings 
vrero somowhat njicciul, consisting of Uio following stages : 

(i) Tho Dispute (preliminary to tho trial). 

(a) Accusation and dcuiol, 
or (6) confession of n guilt, 
or (e) diSoronCfl of opinion on any of tho specified 
matters. N.B.—The denial in (o), if false, 

' Jo ptat UiiUhu jin«Q J&Ui4dh*mreim nthatUMkanasm paw- 
kumaiiy# akkoUyyt jiirilUyun. 
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would bo a froali offence leading to Ukkhepa- 
niyakAmma (act of auapension). 

(ii) The Procedure (the trial proper). 

(a) Proposal of tho Kcsolution (N a 11 i) 
and (6) Proclamation of Kammav&oi, both in 
accordance© with 

(o) tho rules of Adhikaranasomnttho. 

(iii) Tho Decision of tho Sangha (judgment). 

Now tho difloreuco between tho form and procedure 
of a non-disciplinary and non-disputatious action and that 
of a disciplinary and deputation* one is this—in tho 
former tho first stage i* absent arid there are no special 
ruloa, as in ii (c), governing tho natti. Tho briof 
outlino Bkotchcd above appears to bo simplo enough, but 
whon wo proceed to details wo aro confronted with elaborate 
complications. Tlio wbolo proooos of conducting a dis¬ 
putatious Sanghaicntnma grows into such a tangled 
labyrinth that unl«s wo thmd our way through it with 
the greatest car© and caution wa are likely to be " in 
wandering mazes lostI shall, however, try to set out 
the details of the process os clearly and simply as accuracy 
of presentment would allow. 

To comxnecco from the first stage. Disputes or A d h i - 
karanas aro divided into four classes according to tho 
subject-matter of the dispute, viz.—* 

i Tin loUoatog clarification and doaeripUoo of Adhlkarana* 
U baaod on Out/amifj, ir. U. Tho following mnmarj’ Ii gtvm hy 
Boddfca*toea In Uio i 

AdhlkamnMn Urn dtiamwnU vA adhamnnil rl ittAiuaU vattAOhi 
Tiradantinam bhlkWtfiaaro jo vlridn I din viiidldlilkuxcam iiliaa. 
SrtaTfpatriyi yl IMradltthi.Ajlra.TipatUTi vi nnuviduuA.u.ui jo 
aanrSdo nparldanA «n codanA na »<Um anuvldldlUkaraiui tluu.. 
MlUktj-n ignt* pane* rlWiango dtwi mtupi Ap^UikkAorlA *1*114- 
dhiknranaro ilAmo. 7am aangharaa BfAlaluuiiiUnam latiumni kaaiuiA- 
nam iaranam idam kiwAdhlkaranaai uAnu. 
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(i) VivAdidhikarnaa— Dispute on certain 

specifiad natters which may bo nuramarited ns 
(a) Dhammo, (6) Virnya. (c) tho teaching*, 
practice*, or ordaimnonU of tho Talhngata, (d) 
tho nature of nn occliwastinal offence. Disputm 
on theno motion would to nil lo givo rise to schisms 
(boo Cullanagga, vii, 5, 2). 

Exceptions : Friendly nucl family dUputci aro 
excepted. 1 

(ii) AnuvidiLdhikaraaa — DUputo regarding 

tho Btato of a Bhikkhu’a opinion, morals, character, 
conduct, or manner of life. 

Exception*: Friendly and family disputes 
aro excepted. 1 

(iii) Apnttadhikarana— Disputo regarding tho 

following kind* of offences, vix. Plrfljika, 
Snnghddisou, Fidttiyi, Pdtldcsaniyn, Dnkkatn, 
Thflllaceoya, and Dublmaita, alleged against any 
Bliik khu. 

ExooptionB: Anything wkatovor wiled an 
Apotti (o.g. sot-njftUi, eam-npfttti, etc.) is 
not necessarily tho subjjot of an ApalUtUiikaraao. 

N.D .—It will bo obssrvod that when tliollhikkliu 
had boon guilty of an offence, which could not bo 
brought under any of tho above hoods, tho allega¬ 
tion of it against him would not givo rise to an 
unattAdbikerona, butm anuvidldhikarana, which 
is much more comprehensive in its ocopo. 

■ A* rapid* tbc» exemption*. compare Ifco rulo of VHlrespoU. ollod by 
JTitiOurlbarre in the J>MUm.«a<r> > JS (edited by 6u A. T. Makbujoa 
In Vareoire ol A5.H. red. Ui. No. 6. lBH). p. Hi : 

Gtirollsyau piUpatrau dwo^U svtaibbtityakM 
Etee&ift ••nrereUaAni ryaviUco ire lidhyaU. 
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(iv) Kico&dhikarnna — Dispute regarding the 
procoduro of a Sangbakumraa or tho duties and 
obligations of tho Sanglia. 

Exceptions: Tho duties of an ieariya, an 
upajjhayo, or a fellow-pupil could not bo tho 
subject of a Kicondhilcarnoo. 1 
Tho following illustrations may bo taken of tho above 
four dosses 

(i) At nn ivusa in VcsiUi, somo Bhikklms invite laymen 

to oiler money to tho Sanghn: Ynaa saya that 
it is against tho Dhnramn—this isa VividS- 
dhik a rona, which must bo formally brought 
boforo tlio Sangbn (oco account of the Council of 
VoaalS in Oullawgga, acii, 1). 

(ii) At an ovoaa in Vasili, somo Bhikklmn allego that 

Yasa has propounded a falsa doctrine to laymen— 
thin is an Acuvid&dhikarana, which 
must bo formally brought ‘ boforo tho Sfingha 
(nco ibid.). 

(iii) At on avasa in Rajngaha, a Bhikkhnni named 

Mottiya complains that Dabba has committed tho 
sixth Paoittiya ofonco against hor—this is an 
Apattidhikaraan, which miat bo 
formally brought boforo Iho Sangho (oco tho story 
of Dabba in CuRatagga, iv, 4, 8). 

(iv) At an avaea, X alleges that a certain Sanghakanuna 

hna not been attended with the necessary con¬ 
ditions, o.g. tho minimum number was not nude 
up—this u a Eioo&dhikarano, which 
must bo formally brought before the 8angbn. 

* See note on pr*»toai jago. 
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So much about tlio dispute itself. 

At the second stage, tho adliikaruna lion been 
brought before the full aoaoinbly. Iu a lion-disciplinary 
and non-dmputatious Sanghakamma, tho n a 11 i at this 
stage would bo put without further preliminaries. But 
not so in tho olhar Sanghakammas. Tho person con¬ 
cerned—the prisoner at tho bar, oa modern lawyers would 
say—must submit to certain iutorrogatorico on tho result 
of which tho natti — whothor of acquittal or of con¬ 
viction—would bo put- The occuBod would bo called upon 
to remember his offence or warned or made to confess, etc. 
There are various technical terms, e.g. codetabba 
(as in Sammukhayinaya), hpattim Iropetabba 
(as in Amulhavinaya), etc., to signify different forms of 
interrogatories. When the result ol tho interrogatories 
had been known, it would be time to put tho natti, which 
would he governed by tho rules of Adhikarnna- 
samntthn. 1 These ruloo, in conformity to which tho 
natti should bo put, aroaovon in number, of which tho last 
two, as I have already remarked, are somewhat different 
in character from tho rest: viz.—(i) Sammukhavinaya, 
(ii) Sativinayo, (iii) Patinnitakarana, (iv) Amulhavinaya, 
(v) Yobhuyyasiki, (vi) Tassa-pilpiyasilcl, (vii) Tina-vit- 
tharaka. Of these rules ono or two combined would apply 
under different sets of circumstances to bo explained below, 
No. (i) being common to nil. Wo now proceed to consider 
thesa circumstances under which the rules would apply. 1 

* An enonuwaUea of thorn occurs in the loot eeetlon of the PatmciUa, 
TUy an etpUInert and cUbonted with illuotratioai in CuIUnfya. Iv. 14. 

• The following eceoaoS of tho AdlukarinmantlhM ii bkMd on 
O&nam, Iv, I*. Kwy eMtoment mdo hoceln u authoftted by nmo 
1 "“*" " MW of tfcot ch»pt« of the CuIU**na. It would bo 
udioq* u wed m nnprcCtablo to quote *11 tho rsicceoora. 
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(i) Snmmukhavinaya — Thismeanstbspresence 
(o) of the particular individual conoarned, (6) of tho 
S o u g h iv or tho full assembly, (c) of the V i n a y a 
(whioh mcane tho ohscrvanco of the proper rules of pro¬ 
cedure), and (d) of tho D li o m m a (wluch moona tho 
application of tho law minting to tho on«). This " four¬ 
fold proeonco” applies to all nd h ib a ranae. It 
■afoguarda the propor conduct of the trkl Thero aro two 
exceptional forma of Ssmmukhavinnya—(a) Reference to 
tho members of another avfijn and (6) Reference Co a com¬ 
mittee of tho name avoaa duly appointed. In tho cue of 
(o), if tho roforcco were uiwblo to docido tho question, tho 
custody of tho caso wm roturnnd hy lliom. The following 
rules would govern (6): A committee (ubbdhika) 
would bo appointed whon in the course of the proceedings 
confusion aroso and the assembly found it impossible to 
como to a decision. The members of tho committee would 
bo appointed in tho usual n a 1 1 i -form by whioh all 
office-bearers of tho Sanglia wore appointed. Tho rules 
aoconluig to which the committee itself would proceed to 
considor tho business before St ore not kid down. But in 
tho account of the Council at Vos&li whero such a com¬ 
mittee was appointod tho procoduro of the committeo is 
represented as follows 1 : Tho committee consists of eight 
members. Ono of them, Sabbakami, acta like o Chairman, 
and another, Rerate, acts like a Secretary. Tho points 
referred to tho Committee are put ouo by ouo by the Secre¬ 
tary to tho Chairman, and os each point ia decided by tho 
latter, tho Secretary announce* it to tho other members of 
the committee and casta tho ballot accordingly (cf. Idam 
pathamnm ealiikom nlkkhipami— CvUatagga, xii, 2, tJ). 

« 6m Culhtn*. rt i, a. s. 
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When nil the point! are decided, the Chairman tell* the 
Secretary that the matter La settled and concluded onco 
for all, but that ho (Secretary) should noverthelwa interro¬ 
gate him (Chairman) in the midst of tho whole Sangha on 
all the points over again. This is accordingly douo, which 
brings the whole proceedings relative to tho caso to a termi¬ 
nation. If, however, tho oommitteo found it iraj>o«iib!o 
to decide tho matter delegated to it, tho custody of tho caso 
was re-transferred to tlio Sangha and it was then willed 
by tho Sangha according to the Yobhuyyasikiv 
form of Adhikaranosamattha, i.o. by tho vote of the 
majority. 

(ii) Sativinaya — When a peraon had been ooousod 
of any misconduct and he, being clearly conscious of his 
innocence, repudiated tho chargo, this form was observed. 
Tho accused appeared before tho Sungha in an attitude of 
Bupplication and nekod for a discharge in accordauco with 
tho Sutivinnyn form. Thou folli»vod ilia iikiuiI n a 11 i in 
terms of tho request preferred, and so on. Thoro must bo 
five requisite conditions for a Sativinaya — (a) 
tho accused Bhikkho must bo innocent, (6) ho must 
notwitlwtanding linvo boon charged with tho offonco of 
which ho pleads not guilty, (e) ho must linvo asked tho 
Sungha for a discharge, (<f) tho Sangha must bo popawl 
to grant it, and (a) tho Sangha must ho duly ooiwtilutcd. 

(iii) r a t i n n u t a k a r a n a — Wlion a Bhikkho, 
guilty of a slight offence (lahuka ipatti), pleaded guilty to 
it, this form was observed. Hero tho caso nood not nocc*- 
earily be carried to the n a 11 i -stage. Tho guilty Jlhlkkha 
might approach another Bhibkhu or a number of Dhikkhus 
in tho usual altitude of uupplication and obtain a valid 
absolution on confession. If not, he hud to appear before 
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tho Songhn and make a confession on which the usual 
n a 11 i, ole, followed, and tho confessing Bhiickhu was 
let o(T with a warning. It should be noted hc» that the 
granting of absolution was un act for an individual and 
not for Iho collootivo body. Tt was not the Sungba that 
granted absolution, but tha person who proposed the natti. 
It was only in tho form called Tin a-vitth a rak a 
that absolution was sought from and granted by tlio Snngha 
itself. Tho principle Booms to bo tliftt on individual'# 
oilunoo i« absolved by an individual or a number of indi¬ 
viduals whilo tho oHonco of tho wholo Songha can bo 
absolved only by tho Sangha itself. 

(iv) A m u 1 h o v i n o y a — When a person hod been 
nccuood of an offence committed during insanity and either 
(a) Iso fully confessed it, or (ft) ho could not remember it 
owing to lapse of memory, or (c) ho continued in an inline 
state of mind, this form was observed. Tho proceduro 
was exactly as in Sativinaya. 

(v) Yobhuyynsika — This form was adopted only 
in a Vivididhilcarnna and only when tho matter in issue 
wss of a gravo character (Cullavagpi, iv, 10, 1) and tho 
assembly got out of bond and a unanimous decision won 
found to bo impossible of achievement. Ths decision was 
arrived nt by tho vote of tho majority. The voting was 
done by moans of tho distribution of marked pieces of 
wood called S a 1 a k a, which were subsequently counted 
and tho majority ascertained thereby. Tho polling officer 
was therefore called Bali k aguhup aka . lie wm 
appointed in tho usual natti- form like all other office¬ 
bearers of the Sangha. A person of unimpeachable honesty 
and impartiality who was conversant with tho nilwi of 
procedure would b« appointed to this poet, for it carried 
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with it a heavy responsibility—tho 8olakegnlnipakft 
having the power to reject tho wholo voting if in hui view 
the opinion oi the majority was contrary to the Dharoma. 
When tho Bal&kagahipake had been appointed, 
he proceeded lo hii work in either of the throo following 
ways: ho might call upon tho Bhlkkhua to take away tho 
marked BalAkw, telling each one aa he tame up the signifi¬ 
cance of the mar Its and asking him to keep his ballot secret 
(this was the O u I h a k a or secret method); or ho 
might whisper the same thing into the ear of eaoh Bhikkhu, 
probably going round the assembly (this was tho 8 a k a - 
nnajuppoka or whisporing method); or, lastly, ho 
might dispense with all soorccy in voting (this was the 
Vivataka or open method). This last method was 
adopted when it was known to the Salakagahapaka 
that the vote of tho majority would bo on the aido of tho 
Dh&mma. Further details, which may bo accepted for 
what they aro worth, coming as they do from a late eourco, 
urc supplied by Buddhaghosu ‘ Ho sayu that tho first 
method won adopted when tho assembly grow unruly 
(alajjussanna); tho second when the assembly was ooui- 
peted of ignorant or unintelligent members (b&ltusanna); 
and the third when it was inclined to obsorvo proprioty 
(lajjussannn). The point to be specially noted in the 
Yobhuyyoaiku form is the large discretionary 
power loft to tho polling officer, which was probably in¬ 
tended as a safeguard against possiblo ah usee. Buddha- 
ghosa describes in a quaint and somewhat confused manner 
how the discretionary power of tho polling officer was to bo 

* K.B whok poau s*. which U tan 1 ™* to tv, glren hvt. U qwted by 
Qldcntcig m v 0 l. |l. p SIS. 
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exercised. " When (the vole) is improperly taken," myn 
the learned commentator, " it should be taken till a third 
timo, (the polling officer) declaring,' This improperly taken 
ballot should bo token again.' If oven at the third timo 
tboso against the Dliammu are in tho majority, ho (the 
polling olTioor) should rioo (eaying), * To-day iu inauspicious ; 
1 shall announce it to-morrow/ Tho ballot should bo takon 
tho next day with (lit. looking for) those who woro in tho 
right, with u view to discomfiting tho unrighteous members. 
This is secret balloting. Iu following tho whispering 
method, on tho other luuul, if any chlerly member of tho 
Sangha voted on tho aide of tho unrighteous cum (lit 
took tho S a 1 ii k a of tho unrighteous ones), this should 
be said and modo known to him, ’ Venerable Sir, you iro 
groat uud aged; this does not become you. Tho ballot of 
tho righteous ouch is tho otlior.’ Tho ballot should then 
bo shown to lmn. If ho values it, it should bo made over 
to him. But lot him not misunderstand it. (Thorafore) 
ho should bo told, ' Do not make it known to anybody/ 
Tho rost (of tho procedure) is as laid down.” 1 This naive 
commentary of Bnddhaghosa unpleasantly romindi us of 
modern electioneering tactics, bub perhaps oven in an 
American stato the polling officer dooa not stoop to wire¬ 
pulling and canvassing iu tbo manner wbioh Buddlioghoca 
innocently recommends. 

Tbo two remaining Adhikaranasamatthas 
are Mscntially Sanghakamnum, with this difference only, 
that in an ordinary Sangbakamma tho offence would arise 
before the trial, while in thaw two casco tho offence would 
arise in tho course of tho trial. 


> 'lut tianikUuu ii miu«. 
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(vi) Tas9a-pupiyyaaik4-kamma — When a 
Bhikkhu in tlio ooureo of interrogatories at a trial waa 
guilty of obstinacy or prevarication, this form waa adopted 
oa a disciplinary measure. Ait or tho commission of the 
offence aa above, tho naual n a 11 i was propoaod and tho 
Bhikkhu sentenced accordingly. It could arise out of on 
anuv&didhikarano and porhaps alao on 4 p a - 
tt&dhikurana 1 [Cvttamggo, iv, 12,1—Tho text soya 
tho Bhikkhu must bo • uunuvado \ Thin <lo«8 not ncooworily 
exclude imputation of Apnlti. A too narrow interpretation 
of tho word would bo somewhat unreasonable, and tho 
translators alao arem to realize this when they write ," when 
a censure has been lot on loot againat him." The circum¬ 
stances which would lead to T. Pap. might conceivably 
ariao in both kinds of Adhikarana). Confession, 
ua in other disciplinary Sunghukemmaa, is a necessary 
pro-condition. The Tnaao-pap. form is in fact 
exactly analogous toTajjaniya-kamma, tho only 
distinction being, as I havo pointed out, that in tho former 
the offence arisen in tho course of tho trial, while in tho latter 
it arises before tbo trial. 

(vii) Tina-Vittharaka — This is a curious form 
devised probably for tho purpose of avoiding multiplicity 
of trials. It might to happen that during tho sitting of 
tho judicial assembly, quarrels and disputes took placo 

’ Thl» i« wb»t rea*oo would tvggtrt. Bat It wffl bo notlood lUl in 
tbo form of procoduro applioablo to an ApattidhiWaiia. Tint* 
ptpiyyuM dcot not occur. Ooo naturally fwU <LflWout la atnMlilng 
a rule of law by reawolng *boa ono renMobon Uso liuaou* dislum 
of I«cd Helibnry in tho woU-known cato of Vum*. v. Ltatkem (1P01J, 
A,a, *M, pp. floe. cor. about tfco Jogioal cWoUr of tbo law. Lord 
Halabury't dictum applioo Dot only to civil Uvr, but to canon law aa 
•all. to both aro bJtlorio growth* aad uot moduli*! cm nilm of logic. 
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among the assembled Bhikkhus with tho result that 
numerous grounds of complaint sprang up. It would bo 
obviously inconvenient, if not impossible, to take action on 
each and all ol them. Under such circumstances, the 
Tina-Vittharaka form wu3 adopted. Sonous oflences 
(Purnjiko and fiughn di ao a* , per Buddhaghosa) and those 
which concerned tho laity, however, woro boyond it* 
province. Confession, ns usual, was a noccssary pre¬ 
condition. Tho usual n a 11 i was first proposed. Then 
ono representative from each factious party would make a 
confowion of oQiuioat in general terms. When this wan 
finished, each representative again brought forward tho 
confession by way of n a 11 i and askod for absolution, 
which was granted according to tho terms of tho prayer. 

Tho following chart will show bow tho A d h i k a - 
ruDnsamattbao woro applied in tho four kinds 
of AdbikaxMUh Tho Snmmuklmvinuyn, an said already, 
was common to all four of than 1 : 

(i) Viviidiidhikaraua .. Sammukhn. 

Sammukha. + Yebhuyyo&ka. 

(ii) Anuvididhikarana.. Sammukha. -f Sati. 

Sammukha. + Taan-pip. 
Sammukha. + Amulha. 

(iii) Apattodhikaranu ,. Snmmukha. 4 Patinruitaksmnu. 

Suinraukba. + Tinn-vittharakn. 

(iv) Kioofidhikamna .. Sammukha. 

So much about the second stage of tho trial. 

To proceed to tho third and Inst atago. Tho decision 
might be (i) by the whole 8ungha. or (ii) by a committee of 
the Sangha, or (iii) by a number of referee* belonging to 
another Snngba, or lnatly, (iv) by the vote of the majority 
• 1 .in ioJely mjiomitlo fw Oil* cUrU which is toed oaf* Ha. |r. U. 
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of tho Sangha. One kind of tribunal could not bo aubsti- 
tutcd for anolbor except under specified circumstances. 
To take an illustration. Supposo the Sangha faded to 
como to a unanimous dociaion. It would not bo proper— 
oxccpt in tho cose of a Viv&dddhikarann — to 
proceed at onco to a decision by voto of majority. Tlio 
case, aaitiSBttid, muni hnvo run its oounw (gatignLun holi— 
CuUovaggQ, iv, 10, 1). Tlio point at issue must first bo ro- 
forrod cither to ft oommiltoo of tho aamo avasa or a munbor 
of referees belonging to another avasa. If tkoy gavo their 
decision, the Sangha was bound by it. If thoy <lid not, 
tho caso was returned to the Sangha to bo decided (i) by 
the vote of the majority when it had been roUirnod by tho 
committee, or (ii) otherwise, probably by reference to a 
committee, when it hod boon returned by referees belonging 
to another iivuM. (There is no provision for Yobhu- 
y y ft n i k d when tlio case is returned by referees.) 

Bui the Yobhuyyaaikd modo of decision was 
hedged in with certain restrictions. Trivial matters 
could not be submitted to it. Tho polling officer was 
invested with plenary powers and, after taking tho ballot, 
ho might refuse to ratify tho rceult of tho voting if ho con¬ 
sidered that it would ncowwirily lead or wan likoly to load 
to a schism, or to the victory of tho party ronnifoitly in 
the wrong, or that the votes had not boon sincerely given. 
Under such circumstances he would arrange for another 
balloting. 

Then, again, tho decision must bo in tho terms of tho 
n a 11 i. Tho n a 11 i, ns wo have observed, might bo a 
natti of acquittal or discharge, as in Sutivinaya, 
Amulhavinaya, Patinndtakarana, and Tinavittlmraka, 
or ono of conviction as in the several forms of disciplinary 
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Sanghakammas. The trial must bo for tho offence of which 
tho guilty Bhikkhu ii formally accused before the Bangha 
ami not for nn offence of which ho may havo confessed 
himself guilty. For instance, a Bhikkhu hi charged with 
a Pirijiks, but ho confeoaw to a Songhtulisasa; ho must 
bo triod for tho former and not for tho latter offonco 
{CuUatawo, iv, 8). 

Lot us now illuetmto tlio legal processes described abovo 
by citing two hypothetical casco: 

(A) A DWHTOWARY SanqitakaMua 
A, a Bhikkhu belonging to an uvma at Rajagaho, is 
detected in tho act of kissing a woman. Tho offence will 
como under rulo 2 ol Sanghadiseaa—Jo plan bhikkhu 
otirnio viparinntenu cittcua mutughmena saddhim kays- 
snmMggam namipajjoyyu hattboguhum vii bouiguliarn vi 
annatamaa va angoaw paramasanaio langhfuliiuwi. The 
Bhikkhu, A, is accusal of the offence by another Bhikkhu, 
B. This is an Apatttdhikarana, and it is duly brought 
before a full assembly of the Singhs. The accused, A, 
is now interrogated by another Bhikkhu, 0, before tho 
whole assembly. Now it in door that as tho offcnco is 
not a light ono (lahuka hpatti), tho accused cannot obtain 
absolution by oonfeasion, and so tho form Sammokha. + 
Patinnatakarana will not apply. A nstti, oither 
of acquittal or of conviction, will have to be put on the 
result of tho interrogatories. The accused may at this 
stage take any of tho following pleas 
(i) I was out of mind at the time when 1 committed 
tho offence. (Plea of imanity.) 

(11) I do not remember to have committed tho offence, 
(iii) I refuse to make any confession. 
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(iv) I confess to having committed tho ofTonoo. 

(v) (The accused confesses and denies, makes a plea and 

retracts it and so on.) 

(vi) I havo committed no Sanghadiscsa ofTcnco, but a 

PAciUiyft one (o.g. I did not kiss tho woman 
(Sangha., 2), but only sat together with her in a 
solitary place (Pie., 45)]. 

Suppose ho taken tho first plea. Tho assembly may bo 
satiafiod with it or not. If satisfied, tho accused must 
request the Sangha to adopt with regard to him tho 
Amulhavinaya fora. A natti will then bo 
put by unother Bhikkliu in terms of tho request made and 
tlio anusauvani will follow. Tho Sangha will then 
signify by its silenon that tho accused is discharged accord¬ 
ing to Amulhavinaya. If, howovor, tho Sangha 
is not satisfied with tho p!u, thero oro two courses open 
to it. Either it may suspend the accused for not atoning 
for o fault (npattiyu npp a fa' kam nvo ulcidiopaniyakummn), 
or it may iitmightway proocod to sentence him to tho 
diootplino of Parivoaa arid Minatta ooconling to tho 
PalinoWia. (Tor this disciplinary raoasuro oonfosuon is 
not a nocessary pro-coadition.) In both case* tho proper 
natti and nnusa5vanu must be gone through. 

The second plea con only bo taken by one whose memory 
may bo trusted. 1 The steps uro tho same as above. 

Suppose the ooouaed take* tbe third plea. There arc 
two rnuraffl open to the Sangha—either to suspend the 

1 Tt.U U impUJ by 1U opiMUmi. oouuirlog La CaJfataff*. 
Iv. 4. 10. “Sjaomi ItobUi M*LUpaMo MUnpullsppsttO nagUm 
•*tirinay»ro ytwtll " »uJ “ tyuaiato MUw UaLUputUsu uUvo- 
pulUppstUm ntiviuayo ". 
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accused for not confessing an olfenco (Spattiyt adassano 
ukkhopaniynkamma) or to sentence him according to law. 

It is obvious that in thin ouao Uio accused cannot bo dis¬ 
charged or aoquitted. 

Suppose tho accused take* tho fourth plea. IIo will 
then have to approach tho assembly in an attitudo of 
humility and, after making tho confession, rcquosfc tho 
Sanglia to infliot upon him tbo Manatte discipline. 

A n a 11 i will then bo put in terms of tho request and 
onuB8hvan& will follow, these being repeated three 
timea. Tiio Sanglia will signify by its silence that it 
aonlencos tho Moused to tho Mnnatta dwriplino of six 
(lays' duration. (When tho offonco is not concealed, tho 
Parivasa part of tho penalty is remitted— Cullaaujga, iii, 1.) 

Suppose tho accused takes tho fifth plea. Tho pies, 
if it can bo so called at all, may bo taken, as I havo said - 
already, not only in an nnuvadadhikaraaa, for 
which it is specially montionod, but also possibly in an 
fipsttadhikarana. A Bhikkhu will then put a 
n a 11 i that owing to hia obstinate ooudaot, tho Tassa- 
papiyyanika-Kamma should be carried out 
againAt him and anussavana will follow. Tho 
Sangha will then signify by its silence that tho accused is 
sentenced accordingly. 

Suppose tho accusod takes tho sixth plcu. Ho cannot 
in that case be dealt with on tho basis of bis oon/ossion. 

He must either bo suspended or sentenced for tbo offence 
of which ho is aoousod and not for that of which he pleads 
guilty. Undar the circumstances, tho most prutted thing 
for tho accused to do would be to take tho second pica and 
get a discharge. He may of couroo bo tried afterwards 
on a proper chorgo made on tho boais of bis confession. 
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Suppose in the caw taken above tho Bhikkhu has worked 
out tho sentence and ha* expressed « dosire to bo reinstated 
and tho Sangha in ready to comply. Then in order to 
rehabilitate him, tho Sangha has to perform tho art of 
A h b h a n a . An assembly must bo constituted con¬ 
sisting of not loss than twenty duly quolillod members. 
Tho person concerned must present himsolf bcloro it, 
and, after stating nil tho circumstances of bis eaao, prefer n 
request for A b b h o n a . Tho request must bo preferred 
three times. Then another Bhikldiu will put a n ft 11 i 
in terms of tho request on which a n u n a a v a n ii will 
follow, those being repeated three times (the act being of 
the natti-oatnttha class). Tho Sangha will then 
signify by ita silence that the Bhikkhu has boon rehabili¬ 
tated. 

1 give below an account of tho different forms of 
di&ciplianry Sough Qknnimiu *;— 

(i) Porivasn and Manatta.— Thoao aro tho 
only two disciplinary measures mentioned in tho Pali- 
mokJJia which may be inflicted by tho Sangha on a Bhikkhu 
who has been guilty of any of tho thirtoon Sanghadisosa 
offences. Tho penalty oomuta in the imposition of cortain 
disabilities. Tho two measures aro inllictcd together in 
case of non-confession; only manatta is indie tod 
in case of confession. Manatta must always follow 1'ari- 
vasa. Tho brood distinction between the two iB that 
Manatta continue* for a determinate period (six days), 
while P a r i v a a a for an indeterminate period. The 


* Tb. account U baaed on OuUaatffa, (-111. 
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following arc the rules for lire determination of the P a r i - 
Vasa poriod:— 

(a) Apatiohnnnft — When the offence is confessed 
without any delay, the Pariviaa period is reduoed 
to tul, that is, the guilty Bhikkliu is sentenced to 
Monatta only. 

(//) Potichonna — Wlion tho offence is concealed 
knowingly, tho Parivam period extendi over as 
many days from tlni date of tho sentence os ho 
has allowed to elapse without confession. Tho 
period, it should bo remembered, begins to run 
after tho six days of M 5 n a 11 a. If the 
concealment is unwitting, tho sentence a one of 
Muualta only (Cullamyga, Hi, 23, 5). 

(o) S u d d h a u t a — When it is found to ho 
impassible to determine the date or dates of tho 
commission of an offence or a number of offences 
or tho nature thereof, the Parivisa period extends 
over as many days as intervenes between tho date 
of tho sentence und tho date of Ordination 
of tho guilty Bhikldiu. 

(d) Samodbiinn — When another offcnco is com¬ 
mitted during the continuance of the I’ariviia 
period, a fresh period begins to run from the dnto 
of tho commission of the seoond offence and 
St extends over sa many day* as were covered by 
the Psaviia period proscribe.! for tho first offence 
or tho Ptrivias period prescribed for the second 
offence, whichever period may be longer. 

A general Parivisa of four months was pro¬ 
scribe! for ft convert coming from another sect or 
for a convert who had previously turned renegade. 
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But this can hardly ho called a disciplinary 
measure. 

(ii) Tajjaniya-Kamma. — This measure could 
bo carried out for any transgression whatover, except 
1’Arljikn and Sanghiitliseea offence*!, oven for living " in 
lay aocioty, in unlawful association wifJi tho world", 
which is not on offonco ut all under the PCUimakkhn. Tim 
penally consists in tho imposition of onrUin disabilities. 
Tliwo ponal disabilities continue for an indeterminate 
period till tho request for Abbhana is made l>y ilia 
Bhikklm under sentence and is granted by tho Sangha. 

(iii) Niasaya-Kamma.—This moasuro could bo 
carried out against a Bhikkhu who had been ropeatcdly 
guilty of Bangaadisesa offences and undergone sentences 
therefor. Tho penalty consiste in subjooting tho guilty 
Bhikkhu to ourvoillonoo. Tho period is irn above. 

(iv) P a b l> i j a n i y a - K ammo. — This inoawiro 
could be carried out against a number of Bhikkbun who hy 
their ovort and blamcablo conduct had created a scandal at 
a certain place. Tho penalty consists in banishment from 
that plsco. Tho Sangha whioh pronounced tho sentence 
of banishment has to proceed in a body Vo tho place whero 
tho disciplinary not is to bo performed (Cdlavayga, i, 10, l). 
Tho period is as abovo. 

(v) P atiaAraniya-Kamma. — Thin moaauro 
could be carried out against a lihikkhu who hod given 
offence to a householder. Tho guilty lihikkhu is enjoined 
to ask and obtain the pardon of tho housoho'.dar whom ho 
boo offondod. A companion may bo appointed by the usual 
nntti to accompany him. Tho guilty Bhikkhu must first 
ask the pardon of tho offondod householder. In case ho 
does not obtain pardon, tho companion should intercodo 
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on his behalf. If ho bo not pardonod even thon, the 
companion should psrsonolly ask tho householder u> pardon 
tho guilty Bhikkhu. If not pardoned oven then, tho 
companion should ask pardon for him in tho namo of the 
Sangha. I f tho pardon bo not obtained even after that, tho 
companion should mako tho guilty Bhikkhu confess his 
guilt in tho proaonco of tho offended householder in on 
altitude of humility. Tho period of sentence i« aa above. 

The counterpart to l'ati*Exaniya-kamma is an act called 
Patta-nikkujjuna (lit. turning down of the begging 
howl). When a Bhikkhu gives offence to a householder, he 
hiui to submit to tho forinor penalty; in the converse onao 
tho householder in subjected to tho penalty of having tho 
privilege of giving alma to Bhikkhu* and thereby acquiring 
morit withdrawn. 1 

(vi) Ukkhopaniya-BLamma.— This messure 
could bo corned out agninut a Bliibkhu for throe cauao— 
(a) for not acknowledging o fault, (6) for not atoning for 
a fault, and (c) for not renouncing a faloo or ainful dootrine. 
Tho penalty consists in tho imposition of certain dkabilitioa. 
With regard to (e), it ia kid down that the Bhikkhus should 
first exhort the guilty Bhikkhu to give up tho fake 
doctrine (bo that his refusal to do so would amount to 
Pacittiya No. 68).* Now in Pacittiya No. 69 it in 
suggested that a Bhikkhu, guilty of P&cittiya No. 
68, should be subjected to a flooial boycott by 
tho Bhikkhus.* Tho present Sanghakammn is bwed 

» <7alhMM*, r. JO. ft-7. 

• Thauunpboft plpakft d 11 t h I tfritii in CuUiwin*, i. S 2 , 1 . 
U, aa the ImidoI tnnaUton have petated out, wont for »aJ tto «aai« 
aa that givon In PaciUij*. OS. 

• Jo pana Llilkkhu jloan tOthirMlnS (nvfwring to PSo„ 08) 

H i*.ht. .~a tam dillhlm tppatmfaiUiBia aaditnui 

aatnbhujjayya ra lamvowyya rl Mha vi Myj-ani kappoyj. MuUujaru. 
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on thin old rnlo. The sentence in an Ukkhepa- 
niya-kamma must be proclaimed against tho guilty 
Bhikkhu at all iviaas. 1 In case the sentenced Bbikkhu 
left the Order, tho sentence wmi withdrawn bocouso in 
that case it bocamo inojicnitivo.* 

(vii) Paknaoniya-Kamma. 1 — This scorns to 
have been an exceptional measure, being roferxoil to ouly 
onoo in tho Vinayapitaka, in Cullawgga, vii, 3, 2. It was 
carried out against Devadatta who, without leaving tho 
Order, had openly rebelled against it. It consisted in 
issuing a general proclamation from tho Sangha to tho cllcct 
that it renounced nil rceponsibility for tho words and action 
of tho sentenced Bhikkhu. A Bhikkhu wuo appointed 
in tho usual u a 11 i -form to hsoa tho proclamation. 

(viii) Brahmadanda.* — This is referred to only 
onco—in MahaparinMdna SuUanta, vi, 4. Tho penalty 
consists in subjecting tho guilty Bhikkhu to a social boy¬ 
cott.* >'o details arc given us to what ofioncos would merit 
this punishment nor the manner in which it was to bo 
imposed. It seems to havo become obsolete later on, being 
rcplacod by other forms of disciplinary Songhakammas. 

An interesting lino of investigation is oponod up by tho 
queetion as to how far the Bmbmanical DharmaiStlrai 

• Sm Ckflwowa. 1, 2fi-trlmp»ramp»r«n <* bhlU&STO HKMlha i 
Chonno bhikkhu Sp.tli /1 iW ukUhopanly»kamm»k*» atambfe©. 
E *m «*nghon4 U InIhoutiar cmm of Ukk h op»n i y a • k « m m a 
tlio name proclamation la to bo in ado mutalij nuli-.fi* 

• S« O orti— tp., I, 11 Tblm withdrawal of ibo Matenoe applied 
only in we af an Ukkh»j*niya.Knnim» for not renouncing a tinful 
doctrino. 

• Not nunliayd la OtOmm. ' 

• " Ounnaan AiuuuU hbQkbono mam’ aexayona b rahoadan du 
hilahto u Kataieo pan. bhnnte brahmodoiuk ‘U. 

Chumo Anonda bklkkhu yam Iwbcyya Urn vadayya. to bhihkhufal 
o’er* rnttahbe na ondltabbo na anniiiitabU) U" 
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recognize the law* ol tho Vinayapilaka end what place they 
assign to these laws. Such on inquiry will help us to 
undcretond whether the laws of the Buddhist Sanghai 
wort really of a positive etateonforcod character. We 
hava ol starved time iho Bhikkhus were at Amt a iliopcraed 
ho<ly of wandering hermits who would naturally have little 
rolalion with tho political organization ol society. But 
this could lmnlly l>c said of tho Bhikkhus of later time* 
—say, a hundred yean after tho death ol Buddha. At 
that limo they constituted a well-organized community, 
grou|K'd into nvitaui scattered ovor ilifforenl parlo of tho 
country, each Sangha governed by its monaatie lawn, 
owning and possessing proi>crty, coming frequently as 
bodies corporate into legal relations with outsiders, and 
exorcising executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
over each individual member. Tho community of 
Bhikkhus thus involved a well-developed and well-orgauircd 
body of what in known in junsprudouoo oo conventional 
la*o. 1 N'ow there ifl oloar proof in Sanskrit legal literatim) 
that conventional law, called Samaya, was fully 
recognized and given effect to in Anciont Indian states. 
Tho system of govornmont, howovor, which is contsmplatcd 
in tlto logal literature of tho Hindus is of a purely monarch¬ 
ical typo, tempered by constitutional restraints. Our 
information about tho anciont republican states 0 f Indio, 
which existed side by aide with tho monarchies, is meagre 
in tho oxtrome. But it may be safely presumed that in these 

1 " By fenvnrlioniil Uw U mnnt nay rula or ajilis of tain agind 
Upon by pannna for Uu>rugnUlion of thnlr -raufuol UmarUi cult olimr. 
. . . In many nm conventional lav m aim civil law j fur Ibo lulw 
which penotw hy mouul ■graamant Uy down tor lliomaolvn ora o(Uu 
enforced by the «uta"-8aloioncra JarirtnJrnu (fouilh odiUou). 
pp.6i-». 
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states also conventional law waa as muoh reapectod as in 
the Hindu raonurchico. 

In tho Art/ntWra of Kautilya it is definitely kid down 
tint it in tho duty of ft monarch to punish infringements of 
Sum ayou or conventional kwa {aamayavyatikrama). 
By 8 a may as, Kautilya means thoso of Dein, Juti, 
Kuln, and SoUgha. 1 In tho Saraath inscription wo find 
Anoka laying down a ponul law for those who seek to bring 
; about schisms in tho Buddhist Sangha.* In doing so, 
Asoka only noted in accordance with a woll-eatablkhod 
prinaplo of government, and did not protend to ororclso 
any authority aa the head of tho Sangha, as Vincent Smith 
would have us believe. 1 The idea of tho king being tho 
head of the church, though acceptable to a Protoetant 
Englishman like Vincent Smith, would bo quito unintelli¬ 
gible to nn Indian Buddhist of Anoka's limo. Similarly 
Ydjnavolkya montious Sreyl, Hoigsma, Pukbandi, and 
Gaiju, and says that their old customary laws must bo 
maintained. 4 In tho MiCaifara, FSkhomli is explained cut 

> Tuu UaiajatllmluiBSghSn&ifi Mmnyuiyiniplkann» vylkhy&lam— 
Kaotllya 1 ! (Uytoio Gorommsnl PubUnaUan), p. 173. 

• Hot Vlnutnl Smith 1 ! Atvka, J ad nd.. p. IDS i cl. KaaamU *cd 
Hindu EdioU onltouoo oubJooU 

1 Tbo ponalUw Uhl liowu in Uio HOmilh, Kaoumbi. »mi Hindi! KUIeta 
relating to liio 11 uulru&kkfj 11 and oxpakton ot BohtairmUt! ii hound 
dearly on JfuAd Wftu. i. 67—Sought blioJako bkikkhnvo annparanipannn 
un upaeamptdatabbo upeiampnano iiLioUUbo. Tho king only uphold! 
tho OoavOnUaual low Ot lie Uuddhtal Houghn in aorerdanoo with tho 
iiumaaiaml MoaUUiUoBa) praoUoo at a Hindu monarch. Bat Vincent 
Smith ray* ot Uio Him»lh Kdlot i 11 Th» edict exhibit! Ankx In hlo 
Utter yo*r* eoting u both emporor aud Hoad u l tho Chunk 10a 
poiltioo, ki oW*od o’jowhoro, uiacU iwanblod that ot Chukiugni " 
(Smith 1 * it Mia. p. ]», tootnoto 3). llui Ota tenant i! n remarkable 
ioitexe Of an hiilccini'i awUl trtai porvurling Ui view of hiitnry. 

• Sroeinaigamapikhoodigasininiapyayuli vidldh 
Bhodath C4lk*u wifo rahtol pOivavrltUflra pllaynt 


YajuvaRiya, U. 103. 
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those who do not anbocribo to tlio authority of the Vedaa 
such as the Nagna* (which may refer to the Ajlvalma or tho 
Digarabara Jainas), Saugataa (Buddhinte), eta 1 Nnradn 
mentions PAkhapdi, Naigama, 8ropi, PQga, Vrita, anil 
Gaga.* Manu mentions Grimn, De£a, and SaQgha.® 
MiulliAtilbi explains Sangha os follows 

F.kftdhnrniuliUgatnoartl nnnudo&viisinam nunfijitl- 
yanamapl prApinTuh saroOhab yntlw bhilujaiyiirii eadgho 
VfiQijiLrb sanglmMaturvidyiinAm sangha iti. (Tr.—A 
group o£ persons, of same persuasion, belonging to 
different localities, of different classes, as for instances, 
tho Sangha of Bbikkhus, tho Sanglia of merchants, the 
Sangha of men loomed in tho Four Vodoti) 

Hero tho Bhlkkhu-Songlia is clearly mentioned. It in 
thus evidont that tlio laws of tho Vinayapilaka enjoyed 
soma sort of state-recognition and wore to that extent part 
ol tho civil law, tho Infringement of which was punishable 
by sovereign authority. 

It is necessary to bear this foot in mind in order to under¬ 
stand somo parts of tho conventional law of the Buddhist 
Songhaa. Two illustrations will suffice. In MahSvagga, 
vi, 39, 1, a certain rulo is laid down for tho settlement of 
agricultural rights between tho Sangha and outsidere. 
Now this rulo would be meaningless and inoperative if it 


• Pikh*Qtiiw> yo »oOuy» pcimioyunoT* DOcefucU tupib •»«*- 
Ud»y»b. 

■ miu 0 .Uo.lg«Jiaifl n »« itkiUh MB»y» ooyat* | S»ra*.TMySe»p*. 
ln.rir.ji Udviviil»i*iUih •injiuU B Mlch*odto»l«na»4w«l pfl**rrS- 
togiQiuUm | h'Uioksel Mmayaio rl)4 dnrjo juajudo UlM | Vo 
illiirmib kum» yMwuiimupailUjULiidhiK* yob | Y«ec«l|tt) rrlwyn. 
jndlnamonuraiu.yoU US UlM— Kind*. fit *. 1-i 

• Yo KriraidauMiighinlm k[.l»4 utroc* U(rvid»m 
Vkunrulnninro lolAit Uni i*«lndvipr»lU»yet 

Maw. vIMIO. 
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wore not really a rule of positive law: an outsider ipto 
/ado would not bo bound by a rule laid down by tho 
unsupported authority of tho Buddhist Sangha. In a 
Pabbajaniya-Kamma, again, tho Sangha passes a lantcnce of 
banishmont against a number of B h i kkh us residing in a 
locality. This sontcnce would have littio terror for ro- 
caloitxant and erring B k i k k h ua if it wore not backed by tho 
sanction and authority of tho otato. It may bo presumed 
that »h«o u sentonoo of banishment woe pawed ngninst o 
number of Bhikkhus who bad made thomaoivoa a nuieanoo 
nt a certain place, they would be compelled (on a lawsuit) 
by the executive officer of the stato to leave tho place. In 
all cases, in fact, where there was a chance of the Sangha 
failing to cnloroc its decrees, the executive authority of tho 
sovereign power might bo invoked. Tho sovereign in 
such a eueo would probably uot on tbo instructions of a 
Yinoyadliaro, for as JlniuUvabana eaye in tho Fyarn- 
hata-mdlrikd on the authority of old toxtsYca&ntu 
samayideva vahuio vyavnstM tc;iih samnyajuairova 
vyavahurasya nircsynli kartavyab- (Tr.—Those whoso 
conventional law provides many rules, thoir cosos should 
be decided with the aid of experts in thoir conventional 
law.) 

' Km KytmMro.-aSlriM, ndlted by Sir A. T. Mukhrrjre In Memoirs 
of A^.B., voL Ui, So. fl, p. 281 . 




CHAPTER VH 


Coxmtoai. Lire at aw A vlax 

Wo linvo observed in Chapter HI Hint it wm usual for a 
pomoa alter ho had ronouuood tho household for tho sake 
of religious lifo to aock odmittonoo to a Conn or Sanglw 
of Paribrajakai, acknowledging itfl leader as lii* spiritual 
master (8 a 11 h &). Tho admittance into tho Buddhist 
Bought was called U pas amp adi . Upuampadd 
might be sought by one who hod previously been a Pori- 
bnijoka, belonging to ft diilorcut sort, or one who wonted 
straightway to posa into the Buddhist Sangha from house¬ 
hold life. 

Tho cariiost formula for admission into Buddhist Saegha 
was that of E h i B h i k k h u, 1 which was in all proba¬ 
bility tho very formula used by Buddha himielf,—tho 
leader formally inviting the candidate for admission to join 
hia 8nngho. Afterwards when tho diitpcrecd body of 
Buddha’s followers hod organized thwosolvea into an Order 
which acknowledged no onn living person as lead or, tho 

* Ehl bhikkhfl .vikkhila dhammo canlU brahstaoorijam 
week dnkkhaau aaUUriytji U Itiooaklln AfaUtoff* l, 12 . that 
Haranigama waa oBbotUuted far II boMtnn Hie Blilkkhui wauled 
to cooler Pabbajji anil U]ianir.pailL Tho diatuution between lbs 
larltr ami tho Utter formula U ImoneUng. la the uno oaoo tho fuimula 
ia uttered by tho ponton who onUinn which b alwayi Buddha U iii j nll j 
In tho other caaob; tho pmoa who UonUlnod. Tho one U an mritaU-n. 
the othor b a conloonlon of faith. An invitation ooukl br mailo caly 
by tho bednr of tho Hnnghn, and. ao wo hare uni, alter tho death of 
Rudd ha tho Ruildhbt .Hmgha had never n ramgnlMd loader. 
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formula of invitation wua oliaagcd into one of confession 
ol faith—tho S aranu gama. At a Inter ntago when 
avisos and residential Sanghtu had oome into lining, tlio 
ordination booarao an not for tlo Sangha—a Ranghalaunma 
with all tho features of nattl, ate., portaining thereto. 1 
Tlio minimum number competent to perform it was as a 
general rule laid down as ten. 8 A distinction which did not 
formerly exist was now drawn betwoon Pnb bajj u nnd 
Upasampadi.' Upaetunpadi could not l>oconferred 
on a youth of 1 cm than twonty and Pobbftjja on a youth 
of low than' fifteen.* A Candida to for Upnaamparli who 
hail previously been of a diiTcrent religious persuasion 
(annatiuhiyapubbo) had to go through a period of 

* Of. ifoMw. I, I®. 2S *» a*j, 3« «» tea., 7S. The ordination 
ceremony of the ButMUria remain. «ih.t».U*lly the tame a. (I -« In 
tBo cerltMt 

* la r. 13. 5. £ona 1. enjoined by MnhiiVarcaynna to 

obtain Boddha'e permtatloo to relax thi» nilo In faronr of th" Inhabitant* 
ol Sootbera G*inlry and ArnntJ—Atanekl.Scldiltmpalho I Junto appa- 
bhifckhuko, tinmm mo vi\*«(ttnm eortyreia ktcelwna kwinna utn-UUt 
«l*«»TJB6»m bhlkkhmangham *annlpni4fw» alatiham. 

App eva nima Winftari AvuntWalkMaSpatlm appittaren* ptiteno 
upoeampadam 8nuj4nryya. Tho portttoloo I* obtained, anil foe thuM 
looalitlo* tho mlnlmnm of four WilVVhui and a Vlnayadhara It prewrihod. 

' Keen tny* s " THa bcnnfl HI* tine ion belwoon llio llrnt admUiion. 
Prawjyi, and tho Ordination. UpammpuM, it clear Cornell, hat If 
wb dotcend Into detalli, tbo matter toeorao* erot.lrrlu«(n|t ,, —Jfunuit! 
of Indian BuddkUm, p. 77. later ot he tap. i “ Tho juwago. and 
tcatlmonka addaeed acetn to warrant the oonelutieo that the real ordlna- 
Won or rontceratloo take place by (bo Dpatampadi. wboroat rmwajy* 
It tbe act by whleh the candidate formally declare, hie Intent loo to lake 
the tow.” (p. 7S). Kern -com. to think that tho dM»l|on othtod 
fmm ilia bofpnnfn*. bnl It i. not 10 ft will (to obarreod from tho 
oprmWig reetlntw ol IfoMivaypa, np to (. 51. 4. that all who are ordained 
wwkr KM RMUKn a.k for PabbaU* and UpaaampadA 

and rM tho UpeoampaU at onro. and not r»bb*jji Ur. 1 , Upaaampadh 
afterward* *a waa ibe ettriora later on. 

* IfaMww'.l. W; I. 40. 9. 
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preliminary discipline colled P n r i v {%» a extending over 
four months. 1 Certain exceptions, the significance of 
"hicli ia difficult for u* to understand, were admitted in 
favour of tho Jnlilukas nnd tho Bikyas as regards the 
i'arivsflft period.® Tho exception in favour of tho 
Utter, it is nail!, was modi* by Buddha himself cs n conces¬ 
sion to Ids kinsmen.® This might havo boon so, But tho 
exception in favour of tho former is Mid to havo boon inodo 
on tho ground that they worn Kiriyavudins (believers in 
tho npiritunl ofGcticy of good deeds).* Now this ground 
appears to lm mthoc insufficient Tho Kiriyovidinii 
constituUnI, ns wo gather from Jnina literature, ono of tho 
four schools of philosophy current at that limn. 1 It munt 
liavo included several religious socta and oidora besides tho 
Jnl i Ukas. Tho Jains s, lor instance, considered thomsoivo a 
bh KiriynvAdinn.® Tho ground made out m favour of tho 
Jalilnkos can, therefore, bo no valid or sufficient ground 
for oxcoption. It would rather seem (hat there was 
somothing in tbo very character of tho JatUakaa which 

« JfnUBOwa. I, M, 1. 

• MtM1, as. II. Tho tnuulaUna render ” agguA jatllakk ” 
U M flro.wnrwhlpivr. and Jatlhu", whinh hi mbdoiding. Il .heald bo 
" rtro.*«.hl rr lng Jatllaia. “, a> Iho Fall wpreaaico olouly refit. U> 
000 <Jm* of rnrtj only and nol to two obm. Sash alio noma to bo 
tbo vlo» of Kern when ho apoaka of only two alamo* of jonoiw, etc. 
(JfaswJ of Indian BwiiMsm, p 78> 

• *• ImUtam hhlkkharo nltlnan ivoniyaa parihAmm dammllt" 

• ■* Xtmmarfdtno tU> l.hikkhavo kiriyarldlno." 

• - JatoM ranmerato four principal aokcoln of philoaophy—K.iy4- 
»4d». AkriyS.ldn, AJalnavida, aw! Valn6 ? ik*vida."-Jaaobl , a Jaina 
fhUKU. 6.B.E.. pi. II, Intro., ««ri. Tho Ajlvakaa, oa Ihnr doetriuoa 
clearly Mat Ify. wore AVrtyAvSda. Tka BodilM.1. wore oll«a uboon- 
•irood oi being of the mm* aeho.1, ng. AfoAhropen, .1, 31, IS, u*i »Uo 
31.0. 

• It i. «video! that the Jalnaa oonaidnral thomadvea Kiiyividina." 
-Jacobi 1 . Jain Svku. pt, H, p. 310, footnoto X 
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entitled them to accept the life of the Buddhist BhUckhu 
without passing through a period of probation. The 
Jatilakas. os their name implios, were a class of persona 
who wore matted hair which they aro said to haYo shorn 
off on receiving Upa&ampadi. 1 They livod outsido society, 
did penanoes (for which their leader Uruvcla was specially 
renowned),* performed »acriiicee, and kept up the sacred 
fire.* From this description it appears that they wore 
Brlhmanical Hindus in the Vfinapmstha or Tuposa Btago of 
lifo* Now according to tho Brihmanical mlo, the fourth 
stage ol Paribrajaka comoo immediately after tho third 
stage of Vanepraetho, and the conjecture may be hazard oil 
that tho exemption of tho P a r i v a s a period in favour 
of tho Jatilakas was a concwaiou to the Br&hraanical mlo 
aocording to which a person who had gono through tho 
penances was entitled to embrace at once tho lifo of tho 

wandering mondicant. But tho conjocturo is put forward 
with aomo diiEdonco. 

Wlien a person hod boon admitted into tho SangJia by 
the formal Kammavica, ho became a moniker of it with all 
rights and privileges. As I have said In tha previous 
chapter, tho constitution of a Buddhist Sacgha was par* 
foctly democratic, and as regards constitutional rights and 
privileges all wero on tho same footing. But it was uaual 
for a newly admitted mombor to livo in niitaya or 
spiritual tutelage with a senior of at least ten years’ stand¬ 
ing who is otiUcd Upajjhays or Acariyo.* 

1 ituM .oaw. t. jo, 10. 

• jtkL. a, s. 

• ihi, 16, 21 10, 11 20, 18. 

• Khj, Daritk and OldanhcrR r^rd «!» J.UUVm u Brihm*alo*l 
ViaaprutW-Soa Vinyl T<rU. SB.E. pi i. p. 118, footaota 1. 

• ifaUnw*. 1, 32, 1. 
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The rules of Niasaya, howover, wore nob at all hard and fast. 
The usual period was tan years. But it io said that a learned 
competent Bhildchu might live in Niwaya for fivo year* 
only, while an unlearned one all his life. 1 Niasaya wan 
remitted in eoverd exceptional cues.* Tho Niasaya rules 
regulating conduct between b Upa j jhttya (ho was 
tho person formally chosen by tho neophyte os hii instructor 
at tho ordination) and Suddhivihnrilca and an 
Acariyn and Antov&sika am an exact replica of 
tho Bralimacarya rules of tho Hindoo. 1 The very word 
Brahmacarya is used to describe tho condition of a Bhikkhn 
who lives inNissaya. It olso appears that tho Aciriyi was 
tho octuul instructor and tho U p a j j li a y e, who was 
formally elected at tho UpncampadH, was inntruotar ouly 
in name, Tho latter, however, enjoyed a higher status, 
for it ia said that when the Upajjhaya and the 
Acariya aro togothor, Niasaya towards the latter 
oeascs.' There was, however, absolutely no difference 
between tho duties and obligations of an A o a r i y a and 
thooo of a U p a j j li & y a . * 

When n Bhikkhu was duly ordained, he become a 
member of tho Ganglia belonging to on Aviso. The Avaaa 
woa a colony of Buddhist Bhikkhus, consisting of many 
V i h 4 r a s, located generally in an A r a m a or park 
donated by some wealthy lay-devotoo.' Tho Arima 
was fenced round, having a bathing tank at the entrance. 7 

> 03, <. ‘ /hi. 13. 

■ /6ii. I, SB and 33 - Culia^., viU. 13. 4. and IMImms. I. 20 
and M - Orifatofya, tUI, li, 11 
« /«., I. 30. 1 ai tlm oni 
• 6» fiaajM Tali, pi. 1, p. 178, loolnnl. 2. 
vi, 23, L 

7 tMlawwfl. >7. >- 
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/ luaido Oil* enoloflure, scattered over tlio whole park, wore 
rootangular buildings (Vihfcrns) witli ninny cvll»t 
(Parivonis) for tho Bhikkhus to live iu. Tho cells 
[ were provided with casement*. 1 Innido each cell U»n 
1 furnituro was ol tho simplest kind filial to lh» simplu 
i needs and small comfort* of n homdow rdigiuux. Tho 
; V floor ww spread at night with a cover (Ithummnttha- 
| V r a n a) which was rollod up in tho morning. Thoro was 
& bedstead resting on movablo supporter* { M n n c n • 
'Vpatip&daki) which woro put asido in tho morning. 
Tho bed consisted of a mattress, a mat, and a pillow. By 
the side of it stood a spittoon (Kholamallnka). A 
board against which the Bhikkhu oould roolino ( A p a - 
nsona-phalaka) ami n seat (P 11 h a ) probably 
resting ou jointed legs (for it is said—pltltam nlcam kntvi, 
turning down tho seat) completed the furnituro * Tho aims- 
v bowl, the clothes, tho tooth-brush, and a few other most 
nooeasary articles made up tho wholo personal belonging* 
Vof a Bhikkhu. 

Though tho V i h o r a s stood separately all over tho 
n r n m n, all property was joint and intended for tho 
common use of tho wholo ii r a m o. Thoro woro a store¬ 
room (Kotthaka), a rofootory (Upntthnno- 
sal&), a Gra-room or kitchen (A g g i s i I it), u 
warehouse ( Ka ppiy a-kutt), a privy (Vitoon- 

' Stm J/aUntyja, I, 25. Ifl (whom no. of tho ifiiUo* of a pupil ii i»M 
to U robbing lha cue^nl .nd uronro of tho rauUr'. VIhir» — 
iUtwMkuiubhlgl parnajjltabb*) j 63, 3 (whom the window U 
flsBed rat. pans). Abw JfoUiuyyo, i. 23, 18 (whore tho pupil 
mme (hat or open the whuiowi for tho wnvonfocm of tho muter) j 

vi, 2, m, 

• Tor too awation of thou .lUola. of furnituro, roe tho Hit of the 
dotle* of » pupil hi MaUm/gu, 1, 20, 10-10. Ron tiro OnlfaMMO. ri. 
*. I «t •*}. 
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k u 11 ), a common room (0 a n k a m a), an arcade 
tor walking exercises (GankamnnasAlA), a 
common bath (Janldgharn), bath-rcoma (J a n t A - 
gltarunuU), a pavilion (Man da pa, probably 
tor holding owcinllics in), and a wyll ( U d n p u n a ), 
wallwl round and covorod (Udapnnu-sulu). 1 The 
right o I property in thow things wm vostod in tha corporate 
body and not in any individual. 

On tiio dcccwHJ of n Bhikkhn, tho succession to nil tho * 
property which had boon appropriated by him for poraonnl 
u«i was govormul by tlio following law: tha Sanglia hawtme 
owner (saml) of lila bowl and robes; but those wore usually 
assigned by tho Sanglia to thoso who had waited upon tho 
Bliikklm in bia last illness perhaps ns a sort of perquisite ; 
small utensils and light furnituro (lahubhandam laliupari- 
kkhSroin) wore divided ornoug tho Sunghn present there, 
but heavy utonsils and heavy furniture (gorubhandam 
guruparikkhnrnm) woro not to bo thus apportioned 
and distributed, for they belonged not to the particular 
Ganglia of which tho deceased was a member, but to tho 
whole Bhikkhn community present or future (AgatAnA- 
gataua catuddiiusa' sanghom).* 

Tho most important part of tho Sanghn-property was 
the Knppiya-kutl, in winch proviaions for tho 
whole Sangha were stored. The institution of it bos a 
curious history whioh shows the gradual modification of 
eremitical life whioh wo havo already described. When 
the Bhikkhus wero a dispersed body of wandering mendi¬ 
cant*, there could be no question of the joint storage of 

* Thaw adjunct* are mrnUancd in Uakim^a, lit, fi, 0, and ato la 
Cu IfcMjpa, 4 , 10, fa Ih. drucnpllnn of tin Viklra built by Anitba- 
plnilad* In Jaiavan*. 

• Ifatompjo, vlil. ST. 0. 
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provisions, Pacillvjat 35 and 38, which lay down tha 
original rulo of mendicancy, exclude tha storage of pro¬ 
visions—Uto first rulo being that the given quantity of 
food must l>n consumed at a single meal (although thinga 
left over might bo taken), 1 Thoeo rules uro amplified and 
emphasized in Mah&mgga, vi, 17,1-0, At a timo of scarcity 
nt Rajagoha, it iu said, tho ruloo were relaxed provisionally 
(0>. 7), but were reinforced as soon ns tho necessity was 
over (ib. vi, 32, 2). When, however, ccnobitical societies 
grew up and the Dhikkhus began to live at ivtoaa in 
collective bodies, it became necessary to keep up t storago 
of food. But this could not be done without contravening 
the old rule of mendicancy inherited from tho individual¬ 
istic and eremitical stage which tho Sangha had completely 
outgrown. Tho difficulty woo got round by a legal fiction, 
by assigning for iitorogo of provision (Kappiya-lhumi) a 
Vibam lying c tutoidc (paccantima vihora— Mahdwgga, 
vi, 33, 2). It had to bn fixed by tho usual n a 11 i. If 
not, the store might be kept in on ox-stall (gonlsfidikh) 
or in a layman’s premises (MahSwgga, vi, 33, 4). Drugs 
might be kept in any duly appointed place besides those 
(ib. 5). Tho place was in charge of an offioor called 
Kappiya-kuroku, tho most important of whoso 
functions was to determine what provisions wero allowablo 
and what dot 1 ; and a layman wishing to give money to 
tho Sangha had to mako it over to tho Kappiya- 
Iriraka to bo converted into auitablo provisions.' 

1 Jo piM btultLLu iiaddhilUraW klnUuiI>-»m vl bhojinlyim vi 
kbldorr* *i Uunjoyy* rt WcUUjud—N o. TS. 

Jo p*a» btukkha bhullivt piririto uulirUUun (tnniUUd u “not 
W» ort€ ") khidiMlyta rt bt*)j*nty»ni ri kildoyyii rt fahunJejjv vi 
PWM4T*m-No. 35. 

' So« Matituna. ri, 17, 8. ' 8m ibii, rl. 34. 81. 
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According to Pfwiuiya, 82, property given to the Singh* 
coaid not bo appropriated by any individual. 1 An indi¬ 
vidual thus might claim tho right of user. but not tho 
right o! property in anything. If a parson wished to mnko 
a gift, even of food, to an individual Bhlklchu, ha had to 
Bond it to tho Sangha saying, " This is to be given to tho 
Sangba with special reference to so-and-so ” (cf. nyyais* 
Upanandassa daeoctvu sanghaasa datobbon 
vi, 10,1).* This idea of oonunuoal ownership of property 
is emphasized in AlaJiapanniUdna RuUanla, chap, i, 11 , 
whoro it is said: “ Yavaldvnn c* bhikkhavo bhikkhQ ye to 
llbha dhammik& dhammtladdhfi antamaso pattapariyA- 
panna-mntlam pi tnthurQpchi lAbhchi appetivibhattabhogt 
bhaviasanti iillavautcUi aabralunacuribi Budborana-bhogl 
vudilbi yova bliihkbavo blukhhQmun pataksokhA no 
paribaui.” (Rhys Davids' Tr.—So long as tits Brothron 
shall divido without partiality, and iliara in common witii 
the upright and the holy, all such things os they receive in 
accordance with the just provisions of tho Order, down 
even to tho mere contents of a begging-bowl, so loDg may 
tho Brethren bo expected, not to decline, but to prosper.) 
Tho reader will remember on exactly similar rule which 
obtained in medieval Christian monasteries.' Tho old 
rulo is more definitely laid down in Cullavagga, vi, IB, 2 
and 16 , 2 , where the following fivo descriptions of things 

> Jo pin. Min.yti n j tn.m M Q|tukua libham pirioataai pugsaU—a 
jurtnimayya ptoUUyain. 

» Ttu. due* not apply lo gift Ot Civare froU). pectajo becatuo tl 
van Included in a Bhittliu’a pojaooal bolccging*. 

■ '* Tho oaniljdato »b« aapued to tU virtue of evacjilkal poverty 
abjured, at hta firat entrance Into a regular oonmamty. tho Idee. and 
even tho name, of all nparato and oaaluuvo poiaeeaiotL’’—Oibbon’i 
Dfcfiiu and Fall, chap, xixvii. 
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are said to bo non-tranaforablo and noa-apportiorahh', vis., 
(o) Arima or it* site, ( b ) Vibom or i \a site. (c) b«l. duiir, 
bolster, and pillow, (d) bms» vonwl, brass jnr, bro«n put, 
brow vow, rotor, mo, hatchet, hop, and spade, and (r) 
crcepcre, biimbooa, Munja or Itobbaja grit**, common 
gniuB, day, wooden things, aud crockery. Now ftup[Ktto 
a number of Bhlklduu built a Viliura for Uiomwlva*. It 
would not thereby bccomo tho property of thoxn Bhikkhu*. 
but of the wliolo Sangha, and any Bhikkhu coming there 
might claim a Seniunn (seat) w of right On tbin principle 
that a Vihara was always a Sanghita Viham, the notorious 
six Bhikkbua Bought to oust those who bad built n 
Yihira for themselves by their own labour. 1 Tt was laid 
down, following the Rome principle, on this occasion, that 
tho incoming Bhibkhus must not turn out tho Hhlkkhus 
already in possession of a Vihiira. This illustration is 
taken in Cullavagga, vi, 11,1. Difficulties would sometime* 
arise about agricultural rights between tho Sanglta, which 
wm a body corporate, and outsider*. A rule for tho 
determination of such rights in laid down in ftlah&wgtja, 
vi, 39, 1. If seedlings belonging to outsiders grow up on 
the grounda of the Sangha, tho Sangha might appropriate 
the crope after giving a part (Buddhaghoin makes it * 
to tho other. If, on tho other hand, Becdlings bolonging to 
the Sangha grow up on tho grounds of an oulsidor, tho 
Sangha might likewise take tho crops aftor giving tho same 
portion to tho outsider. 

For tho conduct of the multifarious business of tho 

1 Nftau 4vuio Moglftlo vlhiio’U. imlviuo nnghllco rfharo'tf. 
VV taeUi&vuto. »a !ii Ua vUiaro ptpuaUIU. 

• Thii it clearly Iniaoitooa Buddhaghroa ujt II It in aword.ooo 
with lb* Mcioat oat tom o! luilia. What ht maaat It far from clear. 
'Tbe trantlitort iwdar bhigam at “ half”. 
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Sangha, thcro existed several officers in an AvS m, nil 
appointed by tho usual n a 11 i. The following is a 
classified list o! Singh* officers 

(A) Connected with commissariat'— 

(i) Bh nnd ugiirikn— 0vomer of stores. 

(ii) Knppiya-Uoraka — It wna tho duty of 

this officor to ascertain whot provisions wero 
allowable and what not. Ho would receive gift* 
of money from Inymon and convert them into 
proper commodities. 

(ui)Songhabhntta — Apportioner of rattono. Hiu 
function was to dolo out rations by ticketing each 
person’s share. 

(iv) Ofvabhiljaka — Distributor of congoy. 

(v) YftgubhUjnka — Distributor of Y&gu (a kind 

of rico pulp). 

(vi) Phnlnbhajaka — Distributor of fruita. 

(vii) Khajj oka bhujttka—Distributor of dry 

food (what tho Bengalis call Kh&jii). 

(B) Co unco ted with oharabere, wardrobe, eta.*— 

(viii) Sonaaana-pannapaka — Chamberlain. 
IILs business was to arrange seats for tho 
Bhikkhui. Tho seats were arranged threo times 
a year—on tho day of the commencement of 
earlier Vassa, on the day of commencement 
of Inter Vasso, and on the day after tho 
Pavdrand. 

(ix) Clvara-pa tiggahapaka— Receiver of robes. 
Laymen used to make gifts of robu to the Sangha, 

• All lW, «ranpl fa, maalional la tWIovaffo, vi. 21,1-2. 

• Noa via snd tv »r* mcoUonol la Culhity/o. vi, 21. * The rwt lo 
ttaOraff* rt, 81. 3. 
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specially at the close of tie rain-retreat, which 
it was tho business of this officer to receive. 

(x) Satiya-gah&pak a — Distributor of under- 


(xi) Pott a-gill ip aka —Distributor of alma-bowls. 

(xii) Appomattaka-vi8Hojjako — Disposer 

of triflee. His busincea waa to distribute 
among tho members of tho Sungha such small 
articles oa noodles, Bciasore, sandals, girdlos, butter, 
honey, etc., according to their needs. 

(C) Suporintendonts 1 — 

(xriii) Nava- kammika — Superintendent of now 
buildings. 

(xiv) Aramika-pesaka— Overseer of Aramikaa. 
The Aramika was a servant employed by tbo 
donor of an Arama to keep the grounds in order. 
This officer's business was to suporviso tho work 
of anch servants. 

(xv) Saraanera-posaka — Superintendent of 
Simon eras. Qis function was to look aftor 
the novices who bad not yet obtained 
Upasampada. 

Tho above, with tho exceptions perhaps of tho N a v a - 
kammika, were permanent officero. Temporary 
officers, e.g. Kauthina-vittharaka, Salaka-g/lhapaka, eto., 
might be appointed for any purpose. Designations of 
other officers also occur elsewhere than in tho Vtnaya- 
jritaka, e.g.*— 

(xvi) Pinlya-varika — Officer in charge of drinks. 

1 Sob. lir .ad xr an uicntkmoU to G'ullwafja. »l, 21, 3. No. >U1 la 
mwiOonod m vi. fl, 2 . and olwnhwe. 

* See Kora'a IfanuaJ i/ /itdia: BuifAim, p. 83. 
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(xvii) Bhujann-varika — Officer in charge of 
utensils. 

(zviii) Upadhivnro — Probably a steward. 

(xixj 1‘ftriaanda -varik a — Officer in charge of 
tho groves. 

(xx) Mundasayanisana-varika — Offioer in 
charge of lodging* temporarily not in me. 

Tlio dvdaas, ns wo hove nlroady remarked, wore primarily 
intended for the cub ternary roin-rotreat, which was 
brought to ft does by two characteristic ceremonies, viz. 
Pavirftni and K a n t b i n a. Tho Pavirnna 1 
was a solemn conference at which each Bhikkhu 
requested tho assembly to call him to account if 
thoy had seen or hoard or inspected him to be guilty of 
any transgression during tho period of Vasaa. The 
" invitation " was mudo in a eot, elliptical formula* though 
it hod no practical eigiiificancc at nil. because the matter 
ono to to be chorgod with had to bo previously brought 
to on iseuo just ns in Parisuddi before Uposstha. For 
minor offoooea this would bo clone in tho following way : 
A, for example, was awaro that B had committed an 
offence. A would ask leave of B to reprove him for the 
offence.' If B garo leave and A reproved him accordingly, 
ho was entitled to join IhePavarnna. But omission of 
this preliminary step would entail inhibition of the P a v a - 
r a n & by formal resolution for tho guilty Bhikkhu. For 
major offences, viz., P&riijilcn. Sanghadisaa, Thullnocaya, 
P&cittiya, Pwidneauiya, Dakkata.ond DubbAsiU, of whioh 

« Tb# Mlowfag nenoont olPirlr.nlii t»»d on ifeUttWO. ir. 

1 fUagham iron p»»4rnnd dltthina viwUa* v» Ti.etc. 

-Wt,vlow*, rr, 1, It 

* AildnR Issto of & Bhikkhu total* rupturing lam lot U oflonce »«i 
in owonUnoc with a twin Uid down in JfaM vegga, U. 10, l 
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the guilty Bhikkhu stood confcwed, moro friendly reproof 
would not suffice. The guilty Bhik kh u must first be dealt 
with according to law. In case of a doubt as to the nature 
of tie offence, tho Bhikkhu olould bo dealt with for tbo 
lighter offwioo. 1 Tho inhibition of tho P n v o r« n IV, 
however, wan bodged in with strict condition*. Only an 
intelligent Bhikkhu of puro character was entitled to inhibit 
thePavirani of nnothor JJhikkhu. 1 And then ho wan 
liable to bo sharply cross-examined by tho assembly with 
regard to the charge that ho brought forward/ and if tho 
cross-examination discloecd a fiilao or mistaken ohnrgo, tho 
Bhikkhu who wanted to inliihit imothw’a Pavirnno 
woa himself Bubjeotad to legal proceedings for bringing a 
falsa or mistaken charge.* Tho Pavirani ceremony 
might bo postponed (Pavarana-gamgaha) till tha next 
Komudi U&lumilsini day if the Bhikkhua at an ftvisa 
wanted to prolong their Vaasa residence.* 

Thn K a n t h i n u • wuo the ceremony of Uio distribution 
of robes. Tho dotoils of this cuomony oro rathar ohacuro 
and confusing and would be tolious to recount. But tho 
general features are clear enough. Each Bangka possessed 
n store of robe* (Konthino-dussu). This consisted of raw 
ootton, doth, or rnga. T An officer wna appointed by tho 
usual n a 11 i to whom thia s»ro was mado over before 

« JfeAdMtfi, It. 10-52. 

* mi, 10. 0-0. 

* Ibid., 10-16. 

* Ibid., 10-17. 

* Ibid., 16. l-O. 

' The fallowing second of ibo Kanthlna ii baaed on MaS 
rll. arxl the lllaminatlng note* of Bhjr D»rld» and Oldcoborg on Uio 
chapter fa Vir.trya TnU, pi, H 

* Not raw eo«OB racrely-aee Vinaft Tali, pt ii, p. 101. footnote 
4. and Mrfdnwe. vll. I. «. 
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the K a n t h i n a ceremony. Tie caused proper robca 
to bo made out of it. When the now lobes had been pro- 
pored, be performed a symbolical act, called Atthura 
(Hprcnding), pulling aside his own old robe and spreading 
out ft now ouo for himaolf in ita place. After this bo speci¬ 
fied which of Uh> roboo wcio euitoblo for tho There* (older 
members) nnd which for tio Navakos (younger members). 
Then tho Sangha tacitly ratified tho act. It was now time 
" when each of tho Bhikkbus could transmute his claim 
to un undivided ahato into tho actual possession of a divided 
share This claim, which it vis not necessary to enforoo 
immediately, continued lo subwst on two conditions 
(palibodha), viz. Avasa (tho Dhikkhu's domicilo) and 
Civara (Iho condition of his clothe*). Thore was no 
need of immediately taking possession of a robe, if these 
conditions were satisfied, that o, if tho Bhikkhu did not 
leovo tho uvaaa and if bis clothe* woro really worn out and 
ho stood in need of a new sot of robe*, ho could got ono 
within tho prescribed limo aftor tho ceremony of 
Attharn. Meantime tho Bhikkhu might get a new 
robo aa a gift from a layman or his old robo might not havo 
got quito unfit for wear. During tho period that tho 
K a n t h i n a robo was r.ot appropriated by a Bhikkhu, 
certain privileges were grantod to him chiefly with a view 
to enabling him to satisfy his needs from other aouroos. 
If, however, ho found that there was no chance for it, ho 
proceeded to participate in tho store of robes with tho 
formal pennuaion of (perhaps) tho Kanthina-vittfciralci.» 

In tho last chapter wo have given an uccount of the 
communistic and republican constitution of a Buddhist 

« V.wyl TW, pL U, p 102, (nnlnotB L 

• Em Knap TtxU. pt u, p. IBS, looteotn 2. 
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ovusa. Its system of self-govamment *u, in it* trout 
sense, " Government by discussion.'’ There was no super¬ 
imposed authority to act as a check on the utmost freedom 
of discussion. It is highly significant how in muny 
cases the standard of rightness of anything io said to 
be the Dhinnn. Wo, who have drifted far ftom Uio 
mentality of our nnoestore of 60 many centuries ago, shall 
probably never bo able to realize the full significance of 
this term. But one thing is clear, viz. that tho standard 
of Dhinnt was not an objective but a subjoctivo 
one. 1 la the AloMpannibbam SuUanto Buddha calls upon 
tho Bhikkhus to bo “ atta-dipa alta-saruun dliaminn- 
dijiu dhnmmu-earann " (Tr.—An lamps unto youmelvos, 
with yoursdvM only os your refngo,—with Dhamma as 
your lamp, with Dhamma alone as your refuge), which 
gives us the keynote to tho aggressive individualism of 
life at a Buddhist ivisa with which no rcador of tho 
Vinayapitak: can fail to be struck. Where everybody had 
the right to think fox f and to publish his thoughts, 

« An cotire thewk may be wriMw on tho oignifioanco of lhl» all-im- 
porlans wool. D h • r m *, m Indian liter*lure, and It U absurd to 
attempt to d*p<m of it in a footnote, lu mom i» la loot to k»Wdo- 
oroplo that It U extremely diftcalt to fix St, 

Ohewre. far BHtanee, the dm ot the word 1> h a a m a in J/aMwypa, 
x. 6, 8. Two BhiltVha* contend on eomo point of doctrine. How I* on 
oatejder to Judge l Buddha «ayt i UbhayattU diiaamoio ibtrA 
y* Utth* rlbiunm»rMIiw toms ditthia c» kb an tic o» rooin ca idSyan 
« rwwhftt Tho ouMar man judge according to hi* own oubjocliva 
■unitord. The R*I4ko-gihlpa 1 . a may re|«t the rotlcg i! it gOM ogaiuit 
the Dhamma in* oaoo wham two parti 01 ooafcnd over ooao petal 
oi doctrine. Hero aim we hare a aafcjeetive otandard recognaad. 
Cam pars aim the oae of tho word in OvIU^vfa, it. 2-3 i 14. 2 (where 
acme Bh.ld.hu. my, " Thf. k D h a m m awhile ethen oay. "Thl* 
knot Dhamma"), and eloowhare. The meaning oi Dhaua* la 
orory pamajm where it ooeun rauat need, be Mttfed reUtivwly to the 
context and import of tho whole poaaigo. 
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differences of opinion could not but arise. In OuRataggn, 
vii, Fi, 2 , it in nuid tJmt ft schism (Buiighnblicdft) could arise 
on ftny of tlio eighteen matters which may bn summarized 
os relating to (i) Dhamma (1-2), (ii) Vinnya (3-4), (iii) 
leaching*, practices, and ordninment* of the Tathogftta 
( 0 - 10 ), (iv) offences ond rules regarding them ( 11 - 18 ). 
Tho snrno points substantially nro raontioned in OuUamg/jo, 
iv. 14,2, 08 giving rise to u V i v a d ii d U i k a r u n n . It 
« imporUnt to nolo tho distinction between the two. In 
ft Vivudadhikarana, tlio difference wan hon&L 
and was not intended to bring about a permanent division. 
It wns duly placed before the iSangha nnd decidod by voting, 
and niter Uio decision it was not to bo reopened on 
penalty of n Pnciltiya. But ouch a difference might also 
ho dfclionat or intentional, brought about on purpoeo to 
cause ft schism. There was no power except tho terror 
of curses invoked in Cullavagga, vii, 5, G (and tho terror of 
expulsion by tho king—ride Aaoka's 8amftth Mint edict), 
which could cheek a dishonest difference, when there was 
no outoido authority, c.g. of a spiritual diotnlor, to whom it 
could be referred. Thus tho Vivida or ground of difference 
might bo put forward dishonalh; with knowledge of its 
falsity or dubious character togclfxr with an intoufcou to 
cause a division, 1 or honcAtly, with bolief of ila rightness, 
ita accordance with Dhamma, together with intention to 
causo a division, believed to be right and proper.' In 
both cases intention to bring about a schism is cawatial 
which is absent in un ordinary Vivodn which would lead to 
nVivnd&dhiknrana. It is clear that a vivaria 
(difference) which wan intentional could not be set at rest 


i Thu ia the uaao KaleinyUtcd in Cullatofjz. til, 0. 0. 
• Thli u the cuo waMmpUlod in Culit my?a, TU, 0, C. 
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by a Vividadhikarana, And its rcauit would 
inevitably bo a schism (sangkabheda), os, for example, 
tho doctrines put forward by the Vijjians were not set at 
rest by tho decision of the Ubbihika at Vcsali, as wo aro 
told by tho author of tho Dipaoama} 

When a schism did actually tako ploco, tho original 
Sangho was split up into two Sarghas, holding Kammavncft, 
Uposatha, and Pavarani separately. 1 It won At first con¬ 
sidered allowable for them to livo within tho limits of tho 
same AVttaa,* but this was afterwards negatived.* Tho 
schismatic parties might subsequently coal cnee, performing 
a Sam&ggi-upoi&tha.* But in such a case, 
the ground of difference must entirely disappear and must 
not bo merely covered up. (The Sangha-sSmsggI or 
Reunion, m is said in Mah&voflp, x, 6,2, might bo atthfc- 
p o t a, in spirit, or vyonjanupeta. in letter only. 
It. was only when tho reunion was loth in spirit ami in 
letter that it was a true r«iini>n— ibid.) Schinmo gave 
rise to some of tho Buddhist sects, tho oarliost of which was 
tho Mahisanghika. 

There wore, however, certain safeguards against tho 
occurrence of a schism. A schism could bo brought about 
(Lo. tho v i v a d a could bo brought to an issue) only by 
n nicmbor of tho Sungha who was Pakatatta (under no 
disability), Saxnixusomvdsaka (belonging to tho same 
community), and Samiunoimaya Until (raiding within tho 
earns boundary).® The v i v l d a must bo formally 

' Dipt*, r. 

• CuHoewa. rtl,U 

• x. 1 .6. 

• CuVatw xh. S. 8 (SriMiappo). 

• n. 31, 4 and x, 6. 14. 

• CuUamfto. ni. 6.1. at It* end. 
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placed before an assembly which must not consult of less 
tlinn nine members—four on one side and four on another 
aide pfu* tho Saldka-gchop aka. 1 (Tt will lie 
remembered that Yoblmyyasikii was applicable to u ViviulA- 
dhikaxona.) Whon tho v 1 v a d a was considered by an 
aisembly confuting of leas number, it could givo rise to 
only what ia called Sangha-raji (disunion), but 
not Snngha-bhodn (schism).* Tho odoot of nil 
tho rule* is that in order to produce a schism, four com- 
potnnt Bhikkhus must come forward and pl&oo a disputed 
point boforo an aascrably of nine with purpose prepense 
to causo n division, either knowing that the point wo* wrong 
or doubtful (CuUamfjga, vii, 0, 5) or believing it without 
duo deliberation to be right (ibid., 0, 0), and knowing also 
that schism would result from their action—a schism which 
to their belief was either wrong, an in tho first caao, or right 
ns in the second. In all casus, it will bo observed, there 
must bo on intention to bring nbout a schism, and this, as 
wo lavo pointed out, differentiate* n Sanghabheda from 
on ordinary Vivadadhiknrana. Let us toko two concrete 
examples: Four Dhikkhua at an avuen might say : " Well, 
this is a point of doctrine which we beliovo to be right. 
Wo shall place it before an assembly. If it is ratified, 
well and good. If not, we must secede " ; or thoy might 
soy: “ Well, etc., etc. If not, wc shall aa in duty bound 
acquiesce." In tho former coao there would arise a 
Sunghabliodminthc latter osoo n mere V i v a d s d h i* 
k a r a n a. It will be observed from CuUawgga, vii, 5, 6. 
that if one took up the former attitude he was not liable 
to condemnation. The intention to produce a schism was 


‘ C*U**W*. ru, a, 1. 
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not condomuible par «c. There aro nurely certain bflicfo 
regarding which a oonMientiou* roan would admit no 
oompromwo, and nobody would hold him blameworthy 
for socoding from a society that did not approvo of his 
faith. Thoso who ore obeossxl with the paralloliom be¬ 
tween monaatio communities of the west ond thoso of tho 
oast will do well to remember that in nncionl Buddhist 
Saoghaa, at any rato, tho liberty whioli tho organ-voioed 
author of tho Areopagilioa proclaimed to bo " above all 
other liberties", viz. "to knew, to uttor, and to arguo 
freely according to conscience,” was guarded with a strict 
jealousy which would appear itrango and almost shocking 
to raodiaval Christian aonasttries. But this feattfte of 
ancient Buddhist monajtio life was of a pieoo with that 
unfettered freedom of thought which was tho 1 grand 
invention 1 , not porlmpr- of tho Greeks, wj European historiuns 
aver, 1 but of the Indians long beforo tho Greelts. 

• " Mgk of ihoozKt wu iKrlr (.0, of Oto Owl.) gr.ivl Inwollon" 
—8ondcr»on'» Iliftary aj Ort*. avf .tome, jv 86. 
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